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EXPLORATION'S. 

STORIES  OF  THE  HEROES  OF  TRAVEL  AND 
DISCOVERY  IN  ^  OUR  OWN  TIME. 

CHAPTER   I. 

FROM  THE  "dark  AGES  "  TO  THE  "WONDERFUL 
CENTURY." 

Old  guesswork  and  modern  sciences— Many  jortioim  of  the  earth  still 
unknown,  or  but  slightly  explored.— Land  and  sea  compared  as 
routes  for  the  explorer.— What  makes  the  successful  traveller.— 
The  great  fields  of  exploration.— What  the  work  of  explorers 
means  to  English-speaking  nations  and  to  the  world. 

Open  your  atlas  to  the  earliest  maps — the 
rougli  sketches  of  an  unknown  world  made  by 
the  wisest  of  the  ancients.  The  geographer  of 
those  days  was  like  a  lost  traveller  who  stands 
at  night  in  an  unknown  land  holding  a  flicker- 
ing lantern  that  can  light  only  the  little  circle 
close  around  his  feet.  Outside  is  a  vast  darkness 
which  seems  to  him  to  hold  unknown  terrors. 

Go  into  a  great  library,  revolve  a  modern 
globe,  and  note  the  thousands  oP  lines,  letters, 
and  figures  upon  its  crowded  surface.      Com- 
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pare  the  antique  chart  with  the  latest  globe, 
and  you  will  have  some  hint  of  the  work  of 
the  explorers — the  brave,  devoted,  chivalrous 
heroes  who  have  ventured  their  lives  to  bring 
the  earth  into  the  possession  of  man. 

The  whole  story  of  exploration  cannot  be 
put  into  a  single  volume;  even  the  deeds  of 
"our  own  time"  if  told  in  detail  would  make 
a  library.  AVe  will  attempt  only  the  retelling 
of  the  more  recent  stories  that  prove  the  spirit 
of  exploration  to  l^e  the  same  in  our  own  day  as 
in  the  days  when  the  Norsemen  crossed  to  A^in- 
land,  when  Da  Gama  rounded  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  when  Columbus  set  his  course  ever 
westward,  and  when  Magellan  sailed  through 
his  strait,  and  his  lieutenant  completed  the  first 
voyage  around  the  world. 

In  the  achievements  of  a  few  recent  3^ears 
will  be  more  than  enough  stories  of  heroism. 
The  nineteenth  century  has  added  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  earth's  geography  more  than  the 
sum  of  all  contributed  by  past  ages  taken  to- 
gether. Until  within  the  most  recent  times 
the  best  map-makers  have  been  compelled  to 
write  "unknown  regions"  over  the  greater 
part  of  all  the  continents  and  larger  islands, 
and  much  map-drawing  was  in  the  nature  of 
clever  guesswork. 

An  American  geography  of  1812  described 
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VASCO    DA    GAMA. 
From  an  engraving  of  a  Portuguese  portrait. 

California  as  "a  wild  and  almost  unknown 
land,  covered  througliont  the  year  by  dense 
fogs  as  damp  as  tliey  are  nnliealthf ul. "  The 
northern  shores  were  said  to  be  inhabited  by 
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cannibals,  while  the  interior  contained  "active 
volcanoes  and  vast  plains  of  shifting-  snow." 
When  such  was  the  acquaintance  with  his  own 
land,  the  geographer  could  hardlv  be  expected 
to  be  intimately  informed  about  Tibet  or  the 
interior  of  Borneo. 

Such  ignorance  was  not  discreditable  to  the 
men  of  that  period.  Each  generation  inherits 
the  knowledge  acquired  by  those  Avho  go  be- 
fore; and  we  owe  the  greater  enlightenment  of 
our  day  to  the  work  of  all  who  have  laboured  in 
the  fields  of  science.  We  have  a  hundred  aids 
our  forefathers  lacked.  In  our  resources  must 
be  reckoned  the  locomotive,  the  steam  vessel, 
the  applications  of  electricity  to  light,  power, 
and  heat  production,  iron  ships,  breech-loading 
and  repeating  fire-arms  with  their  metallic 
cartridges — very  wands  of  enchantment  to  ex- 
plorers!— the  preserving  of  food,  kerosene, 
balloons,  and  unnumbered  minor  inventions, 
devices,  and  improvements  that  smooth  the 
path  of  the  traveller  into  unknown,  hostile,  dis- 
tant, and  desert  lands.  Modern  medicine  and 
surgery  have  disarmed  many  of  the  greatest 
foes  against  w^hich  old  explorers  had  to  con- 
tend. The  wealth  of  the  world,  too,  has  enor- 
mously increased,  and  vast  sums  are  at  the 
command  of  those  who  can  show  themselves 
worthy  to  lead  expeditions. 
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All  tlicso  aids,  while  they  do  not  detract 
from  the  honor  duo  modern  discoverers,  help 
to  explain  the  smaller  success  of  men  as  brave. 
The  men  of  our  own  time  ought  to  go  farther 
and  fare  better  than  those  of  the  past — and 
they  have  done  so. 

Despite  modern  science  and  enterprise  the 
old  earth  has  still  enough  unexplored  territory 
to  provitle  the  adventurous  traveller  with  fields 
for  discovery  during  many  a  year  to  come. 
Let  us  take  a  hasty  reckoning,  and  Ave  shall 
learn  that  the  maker  of  maps  will  long  find 
new  work  to  keep  him  busy. 

Europe,  of  course,  is  the  best  known  of  all 
lands.  The  central  part  has  been  fully  sur- 
veyed and  mapped — partly  for  military  rea- 
sons, partly  because  it  is  possessed  by  rich  na- 
tions that  can  atford  to  pay  for  knowledge  of 
the  lands  they  hold.  Geographical  knowledge 
began  among  the  peoples  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  has  spread  from  them  and 
through  them  over  all  the  civilised  parts  of  the 
earth.  In  the  second  century  the  map  made 
by  Ptolemy  of  Alexandria  was  fairly  correct 
in  its  drawing  of  the  civilised  shores  along  the 
Mediterranean,  and  became  less  and  less  so  as 
it  departed  from  this  central  region.  For  over 
twelve  hundred  years  little  was  added  to  re- 
corded knowledge  of  the  earth;  and  then  be- 
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gan  the  Portuguese  voyages  that  fixed  the 
southern  limit  of  Africa;  the  discoveries  of 
Columbus  and  liis  successors,  which  found  and 
defined  the  American  Continent;  the  first  sea 
vo\^age  to  India  by  Da  Gama,  which  caused  in 
his  Spanish  rivals  a  fixed  resolve  to  find  a  sea 
route  westward ;  and  finally  the  voyage  around 
the  Avorld  by  Magellan's  ship  in  1520 — a  proof 
beyond  dispute  that  the  earth  was  a  gh)be. 

To  tlie  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
work  of  exploration  consisted  in  filling  the  out- 
lines thus  drawn.  Though  the  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia was  touched,  there  was  no  knowledge  of 
the  great  island  continent.  But  the  eighteenth 
century  saw  the  beginning  of  accurate  map- 
making,  since  scientific  instruments  were  im- 
proved, and  the  knowledge  of  the  eartli  was 
l)ecoming  full  enough  to  allow  of  its  being 
made  systematic.  The  old  knowledge  was 
sifted  and  criticised,  new  knowledge  was  tested 
before  being  accepted;  and  thus  the  ground 
was  cleared  for  the  work  of  the  nineteenth 
centur3\ 

During  this  latest  hundred  years,  the  civilised 
Avorld  has  learned  to  work  together  in  explora- 
tion. The  results  of  each  expedition  are  at 
once  reported  everywhere,  and  explorers  may 
at  each  step  cover  new  ground,  and  thus  add 
constantly  to  geographical  knowledge. 
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V>y  such  additions  the  maps  of  our  own  tinio 
have  been  patched  and  mended  into  some  com- 
pleteness, and  if  we  examine  a  chart  of  the 
whole  world  we  shall  find  that  the  "  unknown 
regions"  are  comparatively  few.  There  are 
two  untouched  spaces  at  the  poles — larger  at 
the  southern  than  at  the  northern.  The  cen- 
tral portions  of  Africa  and  South  America  still 
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have  wide  areas  to  he  entered.  Central  Asia, 
Australia,  and  Greenland,  too,  have  their  un- 
touched wilds;  but  areas  absolutely  unknown 
are  otherwise  found  mainly  in  the  extreme 
north  of  Asia  and  North  America  or  in 
the  interior  of  half-civilised  islands  such  as 
Borneo. 

Surrounding  these  untouched  lands  are  wide 
spaces  through  which  travellers  have  made  their 
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way  often  enough  to  render  them  somewhat 
known,  though  complete  maps  are  yet  to  be 
made  from  more  thorough  investigation. 

And  after  the  majiping  of  the  surface,  an 
even  more  laborious  task  will  begin — the  study 
of  the  geolog3%  the  botany,  and  zoology,  and 
especiall}^  of  the  races  of  man  found  in  these 
little  known  regions,  will  provide  fields  of  ex- 
ploration for  generations  to  come. 

The  ocean  has  been  the  readiest  key  to  all 
unknown  lands.  Wherever  men  could  sail,  the 
hardy  sailors  of  the  past  have  turned  their 
ships,  and  therefore  the  coast  lines  have  usually 
been  charted  for  many  3'ears  before  there  has 
been  any  idea  of  what  lay  inland.  The  sea 
had  its  dangers,  but  at  least  men  fought  there 
on  equal  terms;  on  the  land,  the  savages  were 
in  immense  numbers  compared  to  any  explor- 
ing party.  They  were  at  home,  knowing  the 
country.  They  could  prepare  ambuscades,  or 
night  attacks,  and  could  fight  invaders  from 
palisaded  villages,  in  the  mountain  passes,  or 
at  the  crossing  of  streams. 

Our  century  has  to  some  extent  given  the 
civilised  man  advantages  that  offset  these. 
Our  modern  explorers  can  go  in  larger  num- 
bers than  could  be  carried  in  old-fashioned 
vessels.  The  modern  fire-arms  with  portable 
ammunition   are   irresistible  in  their  destruc- 
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tiveness,  iiiul  modern  methods  of  preparing 
and  preserving  food  have  made  exj^editions 
self-supporting. 

In  earliest  times  exploration  v;as  undertaken 
too  often  in  order  to  find  something  to  steal; 
bands  of  warriors  would  travel  into  unknown 
lands  so  that  they  might  find  new  peoples  to 
plunder.  This  Avas  not  stealing,  from  their 
point  of  view,  and  indeed  it  was  only  a  ques- 
tion of  strength  tliat  determined  which  race 
should  rob  the  other.  In  modern  times  the 
same  "greed  of  gain,"  as  the  author  of  the 
"  International  Geography  "  calls  it,  sends  out 
many  an  explorer  to  find  mines,  to  collect  rari- 
ties, to  open  new  markets,  or  to  trade  at  the 
best  advantage  where  competition  is  less  keen. 

Just  as  a  boy's  curiosity  becomes  developed 
into  a  man's  thirst  for  knowledge,  so  has  the 
desire  of  early  explorers  to  see  strange  and  re- 
markable ])laces  been  expanded  into  a  devotion 
to  science  that  looks  upon  every  unknown  ]ior- 
tion  of  the  earth  as  a  challenge  to  mankind's 
exploring  spirit.  Tlie  love  of  fame,  too,  leads 
the  explorers  to  risk  life  and  limb  when  they 
know  that  a  successful  expedition  will  ensure 
their  everlasting  renown,  and  Avill  redound  to 
the  glory  of  the  nation  whose  flag  they  plant 
farther  north  or  farther  south  tlian  any  other 
has  ever  been  carried. 
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It  is  <an  old  (juarrel  whether  there  is  pro])er 
justification  for  the  attempts  to  penetrate  re- 
gions where  the  foot  of  man  has  never  trod. 
Able  argmiients  have  been  made  u]wn  each 
side,  but  with  this  vexed  question  ^xq  iieed 
not  concern  ourselves.  Whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  explorers  have  ever  been  ready  to 
find  out  the  secrets  of  the  round  earth  at  any 
cost,  and  in  their  enterprises  have  shown  of 
what  heroism  the  soul  of  man  is  capable.  Boys 
cannot  but  find  interest  and  profit  in  following 
the  fortunes  of  the  adventurous  men  of  all 
races,  and  in  learning  to  bear  bravely  what 
fate  has  in  store  for  them.  The  true  stories  of 
exploration  will  be  found  more  thrilling  and 
more  wonderful  than  any  fiction — unless  it  be 
such  fiction  inspired  by  fact  as  "Robinson 
Crusoe,"  which  De  Foe  drew,  as  you  know, 
from  the  true  story  of  Alexander  Selkirk.  But 
in  order  to  read  the  adventures  of  explorers  at 
their  best,  young  readers  must  go  to  the  orig- 
inal sources.  No  extracts,  even  of  the  best 
portions,  can  in  any  sense  replace  the  full  nar- 
ratives given  by  explorers  themselves.  You 
must  read  the  adventures  at  full  length — the 
preparations  made,  the  quieter  days  without 
exciting  incidents,  the  long  struggles  against 
contrary  winds,  snow  and  ice,  heat  and  thirst, 
famine  and  treachery;  the  patient  endurtince 
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of  disappointment  and  delay,  of  broken  prom- 
ises, of  inefficient  helpers,  or  thieving  natives; 
the  clever  devices  for  surmounting  difficulties 
whether  arising  from  human  or  from  natural 
causes  ;  and,  when  all  hope  is  lost,  the  forti- 
tude of  a  heroic  soul  facing  inevitable  death. 

Thus  you  will  learn  what  makes  the  success- 
ful hero  of  exploration,  and  will  discover  that 
bravery  and  a  good  physique  are  not  even  half 
the  battle.  Above  all,  a  reading  of  the  records 
of  exploring  expeditions  will  teach  the  value  of 
discipline  and  of  obedience  to  authoi-ity — a  les- 
son that  is  an  education  in  itself. 

The  liistory  of  exploration  as  carried  on  in 
our  own  days  falls  naturally  under  a  few  main 
lieadings.  First  we  have  the  long  record  of 
invasions  into  the  countries  of  ice;  the  at- 
tempts to  map  the  polar  regions,  to  reach  the 
poles.  An  examination  of  the  successive  ex- 
peditions will  sliow  how  each  one  has  attempted 
to  profit  by  the  successes  or  the  failures  of  pre- 
ceding parties,  and  how,  in  spite  of  obstacles 
almost  insurmountable,  a  steady  advance  has 
been  made  toward  the  goal.  The  Arctic  prob- 
lem seems  in  a  fair  way  to  be  solved.  The  south 
])ole  presents  greater  difficulties  together  with 
some  greater  advantages;  and  until  recently 
there  have  not  been  the  same  strong  motives 
to  urge  explorers  forward. 
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In  this  volume  we  shall  not  enter  this  field, 
since  it  may  more  ]irofitably  be  reserved  until 
the  most  recent  expeditions  have  returned. 

Second  in  rank,  if  not  eqnal,  mnst  be  placed 
the  many  brave  expeditions  into  the  great 
Dark  Continent.  Though  it  has  yielded  np 
many  of  its  mysteries,  there  still  remain  too 
many  great  blanks  upon  the  map  of  Africa. 
Tlie  Arctic  regions  have,  in  the  two  ])oles,  two 
great  prizes  for  tlie  ex])lorer;  Afi'ica  has  a 
thousand  minor  rewards,  instead  of  these,  and 
if  a  love  of  tbe  marvellous  or  desire  for  adven- 
ture be  the  cause  of  ex]>lorati()n,  the  African 
Continent  sliould  b(^  chosen  in  preference  to 
any  other  field.  Its  gi-eat  forests  and  moun- 
tains, its  lakes  and  rivers;  its  superstitions 
and  bigoted  natives,  its  giants  and  pigmies,  its 
wild  beasts  and  strange  vegetation  cannot  be 
equalled  by  anv  other  continent. 

Asia,  though  less  uncivilised,  deserves  third 
place,  as  a  land  of  rediscovered  mysteries. 
The  original  home  of  mankind.  Central  Asia 
has  been  so  long  controlled  by  races  jealous  of 
foreign  intrusion  that  it  has  become  again  an 
unknoAvn  land.  If  the  braving  of  danger  ap- 
peals to  the  explorer,  he  will  find  Asian  ex- 
ploration to  liis  taste;  and  the  lover  of  anti- 
quity will  reap  rich  rewards  for  all  the  perils 
he  mav  overcome. 
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The  great  Island  Continent  still  holds  in  its 
interior  vast  tracts  unknown  to  civilisation, 
and  the  deserts  here  present  i)roblems  of  their 
own— problems  that  have  defied  solution  in 
spite  of  the  bravest  attempts  to  overcome  them. 

The  New  World  is  not  yet  all  our  own.  The 
great  northwest  of  America  and  the  vast  plains 
of  South  America  are  still  to  be  properly  ex- 
plored. 

And  in  all  these  regions,  as  well  as  in  others 
better  known,  lofty  mountains  hold  themselves 
proudly  in  air,  forbidding  the  ascent  of  man 
until  he  has  made  proper  sacrifices  to  the  moun- 
tain deities. 

The  watery  world,  too,  has  its  heroes  whose 
deeds  must  be  recounted  in  order  to  complete 
the  explorers'  roll  of  fame;  and  recently  there 
have  been  audacious  spirits  who  hav^e  dared  the 
great  depths  of  the  earth,  and  have  found  their 
reward  in  tlie  discovery  of  an  underworld  to 
which  it  is  too  earl3^  to  set  limits. 

The  ex[)lorer  is  the  ])ioneer  of  civilisation; 
but  no  matter  how  far  he  may  go,  the  trader 
is  quick  to  follow  at  his  heels,  and  nowadays 
the  civil  engineer  and  surveyor  soon  arrive  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  locomotive  and  tele- 
graph. The  conquest  of  the  wilds  follows  so 
fast  that  the  children  of  the  first  discoverer 
may  iind  a  home  at  the  end  of  their  father's 
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route,  and  a  home  surrouuded  by  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  civilised  life — including  perhaps  a 
library  from  which  they  may  obtain  a  copy  of 
their  father's  book  describing  his  hardships 
and  perils  in  reaching  that  very  spot. 

An  acquaintance  with  what  has  been  done 
in  the  past  is  more  necessary  to-day  than  ever 
before.  The  world  is  no  longer  divided  into 
a  number  of  communities  each  one  blind  and 
deaf  to  what  may  be  going  on  elsewhere.  A\\ 
young  people  to  whom  English  is  a  mother- 
tongue  must  learn  something  of  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  The  boy  of  the  United  States 
can  no  longer  be  ignorant  of  tlie  islands  of  tlie 
Pacific  or  of  the  continental  powers  of  Asia. 
The  English  boy  has  cousins  wherever  the  sun 
rises,  and  the  British  Empire's  soldiers  have 
found  their  way  to  every  clime.  Tlie  English- 
speaking  peoples  are  spread  abroad  over  the 
whole  earth,  and  the  time  may  come  when 
they  will  wish  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  that  complete  sympathy  which  can  come 
only  from  knowledge  of  one  another's  history 
and  understanding  of  one  another's  aims. 

The  explorers  are  the  captains  of  our  race. 
They  have  now  marched  forward  to  begin  the 
conquest  of  the  new  lands  that  we  are  to  hold. 
"When  we  know  why  they  have  sought  out  the 
regions   lying   north,    south,    east,    and   west. 
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when  we  have  learned  at  what  cost  entry  into 
those  territories  has  been  purchased,  we  shall 
properly  value  both  their  labours  and  the  fruits 
of  their  self-sacrifice. 

No  civilisation  is  perfect,  but  no  civilisation 
is  worse  than  barbarism  with  superstition, 
slavery,  cannibalism,  and  tyranny;  and  from 
these  terrors  the  explorers  have  freed  millions 
of  the  oppressed  of  mankind. 

Whatever  their  motives,  the  outcome  of  their 
sufferings,  the  reward  of  their  heroism  is  civ- 
ilisation. 


CHAPTER  II. 


AFRICA    AS    KNOWN    TO    THE    ANCIENTS. 

What  \\  as  known  in  olden  times. — Wliy  exploration  was  glow. — The  ear- 
liest expeditions. — "  Prester  John"  and  Covilham. — Prince  Henry 
and  the  Portuguese. — The  coast-line  determined. — An  honest  geog- 
rapher clears  the  old  maps  of  rubbish. 

In   his   article    "About    Africa,"    J.    Scott 

Keltic  says:  "  Till  within  the  memory  of  men 

^       ^^  no  w  1  i  vi ng-,  the  great  interior 

of  Africa  was  a  blank  filled 

1)y  imaginative  geographers 

with  a   perj)lexing  and  im 

possible    network    of    lakes 

and    rivers   and   monntains, 

interspersed  with  pictures  of 

monstrous  animals,  imposing 

cities,    and    monarchs    with 

crown  and  sceptre  sitting  in 

^i^     majesty  on  their  thrones." 

Dean  Swift  expressed  the 

same  idea  in  his  well-known 

verse : 

"  So  geognipliers,  in  Afric  maps, 
With  savage   pictvu'es  fill   their 

gaps, 
And  o'er  unhabitable  downs 
THE  COURSE  OF  THE        Placc    elepliants    for    want    of 
NILE.  towns." 
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And  yet  Egypt,  especially  the  Nile  Valley, 
was  the  site  of  the  oldest  civilisation  whose  re- 
,  corded  history  we  possess  in  any  completeness. 
For  centuries  African  Carthage  disputed  with 
Rome  the  supremacy  over  the  Mediterranean, 
then  the  great  route  by  which  all  the  riches  of 
Asia  and  Africa  were  carried  from  the  East  to 
the  West.  Even  after  Carthage  had  been  de- 
stroyed, and  the  Roman  generals  left  not  one 
stone  upon  another,  the  great  fertile  land  of 
Egypt,  far  up  the  Nile,  was  Rome's  granary; 
and  scattered  along  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa  everywhere  are  gigantic  ruins,  proving 
the  presence  of  Roman  and  Byzantine  build- 
ings, bridges,  and  fortifications.  The  great 
fruitfulness  of  north  Africa  probal)ly  gave  the 
name  to  the  continent,  though  the  origin  of 
the  name  is  so  old  that  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
cide which  of  the  many  stories  told  about  it  is 
true.  The  word  ferlG  meant  a  grain  of  corn, 
and  from  this  word  Africa  was  applied  to  the 
region  containing  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  which 
for  many  ages  was  to  the  Romans  "Africa 
proper."  The  symbolic  figure  for  Africa  was 
a  woman  bearing  a  cornucopia,  or  holding  ears 
of  corn. 

The  continent  of  America,  and  that  of  Aus- 
tralia, which  have  been  called  respectively  the 
gifts  of  the  fifteenth  and  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
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tury,  though  discovered  so  in  any  ages  later, 
are  to-day  the  homes  of  civilised  man,  and,  as 
far  as  their  physical  condition  will  allow,  fully 
possessed.  In  Africa,  until  our  own  days,  civ- 
ilisation found  an  abiding  ])lace  only  on  the 
merest  fringe  of  the  continent. 

For  this  there  are  many  good  reasons.  Two- 
thirds  of  this  great  continent  lie  wholly  within 
the  tropics;  hence  it  has  rainy  seasons,  with 
their  accompaniment  of  luxuriant  and  rapidly 
decaying  vegetation,  and  dry  seasons  bringing 
intense  solar  heat  ;  and,  as  a  result,  we  find 
vast  deserts.  The  greatest  desert,  the  Sahara, 
a  broad  belt  shutting  off  "  progress,  commerce, 
civilisation,  and  conquest,"  lies  like  a  dead-line 
between  the  northern  coast  and  the  whole  of 
Central  Africa,  The  coast  line  of  the  conti- 
nent is  remarkable  in  having  few  f)reaks. 
There  are  no  deep  gulfs,  peninsulas,  or  islands, 
excepting  Madagascar  alone,  which  is  divided 
from  tlie  mainland  by  a  wide  and  deep  strait, 
and  is  believed  to  be  part  of  a  lost  continent. 
Even  the  rivers  are  not  highways  for  naviga- 
tion, owing  to  the  fact  that  central  Africa  is 
in  most  parts  south  of  the  Sahara  an  elevated 
taljleland,  bordered  along  the  coasts  by  only  a 
narrow  belt  of  lower  land.  All  the  great 
rivers,  the  Congo,  Niger,  and  Zambesi,  are 
interrupted  by  cataracts.     The  Nile,  too,  has 
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its  cataracts,  and  even  after  these  are  passed 
there  is  at  times  an  even  greater  obstacle.  For 
\(mg  periods  enormous  masses  of  floating  vege- 
tation cntirel}^  prevent  the  passage  of  vessels. 
This  region  of  the  Nile,  called  "the  sudd,"  is 
a  sluggish  reach  of  the  river,  where  it  passes 
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through  a  low,  swampy  country  overgi'own 
with  rank  reeds  and  water  vegetation.  Of 
course,  when  this  vegetable  dam  is  once  formed, 
it  keeps  on  increasing  till  some  very  heavy  flood 
forces  the  mass  down  stream.  Several  expedi- 
tions up  the  Nile  have  come  to  grief  upon  reach- 
injT  this  region. 
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As  to  the  lowlands  lying  along  the  coast, 
and  between  the  sea  and  the  elevated  central 
plateau,  they  are  swamp}'^,  thickly  overgrown 
with  vegetation,  miasmatic,  and  most  difficult 
to  traverse.  Indeed,  Joseph  Thomson,  a  re- 
cent explorer,   says:    "Africa  has  been  com- 
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pared  to  a  nnt — only  hard  to  deal  with  from 
the  outside  ;  once  through  the  shell  and  the 
prize  is  gained.  In  East  Africa  the  '  shell ' 
means  the  low-lying  country  between  the 
coasts  and  the  edge  of  the  plateau." 

These,  in  short,  are  the  physical  reasons — 
the  difficulties  made  by  the  country  itself — 
which  long  prevented  explorers  from  going  far 
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from  the  coast.  In  the  earliest  days  the  east 
coast  of  Africa,  lying-  along  the  Eed  Sea  and 
extending  to  some  distance  southerl}",  was 
known  to  Arab  geographers  and  described  by 
them.  There  is  also  a  statement  that  a  cer- 
tain Carthaginian  admiral  named  Ilanno  sailed 
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down  the  western  coast,  possibl}'  as  far  as  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea.  He  commanded  a  large  fleet, 
carrying  some  30,000  colonists  from  the  re- 
o-ions  around  Carthage,  and  estal)lished  several 
settlements  along  the  west  coast.  But  the 
records  of  this  expedition  are  scanty,  and  the 
mere  statement  is  all  that  is  known  of  his  voy- 
age.    Herodotus,  the  old  (ii-eek  historian,  who 
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was  fond  of  recording  all  striking  stories  that 
came  to  his  ears,  tells  us  that  the  Phoenicians 
once  sent  an  expedition  down  through  the  Red 
Sea;  and  that  this  expedition  returned  home- 
ward by  way  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  pass- 
ing between  the  two  rockj^  points  called  by 
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the  ancients  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Another 
story,  recorded  by  the  same  gossiping  histo- 
rian, has  just  a  bit  more  detail.  He  tells  that 
five  young  men,  called  Nasamonians,  were 
chosen  by  lot  to  make  an  expedition  through 
the  Sahara  Desert  into  Central  Africa.  When 
they  had  come  near  to  the  Atlas  Mountains, 
they  w^ere   received   so   enthusiastically   by  a 
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numerous  deleg-ation  of  lions  that  they  niiani- 
niously  decided  to  take  another  route,  and 
turned  west\vard.  This  brought  them  into  an 
arid  part  of  the  desert,  and  they  were  in  sore 
straits  until  the\^  fortunately  discovered  an 
oasis.  Here  they  met  with  dwarf  natives,  de- 
scribed as  being  about  half  the  size  of  ordinary 
men,  and  by  them  taken  to  a  city  inhabited  by 
blacks.  How  they  finally  returned  to  their 
own  country  I  do  not  know.  This  legend,  or 
historical  incident,  whichever  it  may  be,  was 
long  regarded  with  suspicion,  but  when  the 
dwarfs  of  Central  Africa,  the  "pigmies,"  were 
discovered,  their  existence  was  looked  upon  as 
strong  evidence  tending  to  sustain  the  story 
told  by  Herodotus.  It  is  true  that  these  dwarfs 
were  in  a  very  different  part  of  Africa,  but  that 
was  easily  explained,  since  they  might  have 
been  driven  south  by  the  invasion  of  a  more 
northern  and  warlike  race. 

The  Emperor  Nero,  to  come  down  to  the 
comparatively  recent  period  of  eighteen  cen- 
turies ago,  sent  a  military  expedition  in  the 
3^ear  GO  a.d.  to  explore  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Nile,  and  if  possible  to  find  out  the  source  of 
the  river.  His  expedition  succeeded  in  reaching 
a  point  about  500  miles  south  of  Khartoum, 
which  is  about  in  an  east  and  west  line  with  the 
strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.     These   old  Romans 
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were  not  stopped  by  the  Nile  cataracts,  l)iit 
when  they  met  the  sudd,  even  their  Roman 
fortitude  A\^as  choked  in  the  mass  of  Aveeds. 

Nearly  a  hundred  j^ears  later  Ptolemy,  the 
most  learned  geographer  of  his  time,  gave  a 
full  description  of  Central  Africa.  Undoubt- 
edly much  of  this  was  made  U])  from  a  floating- 
mass  of  tradition,  with  a  liberal  mixture  of 
downright  fiction ;  but  the  whole  account,  both 
chaff  and  grain,  was  accepted,  for  want  of  an}'- 
thing  better  to  take  its  place,  till  about  the  six- 
teenth century.  Five  hundred  years  further 
down  toward  our  own  time,  the  Saracens,  in 
their  progress  Avestward,  conquered  Northern 
Africa,  and  so  long  as  they  remained  in  pos- 
session, all  direct  knoAvledge  of  the  continent 
Avas  cut  off  from  Europe.  Of  Avliat  Avent  on 
during  the  possession  of  the  Saracens,  Ave  gain 
no  hints  except  in  the  Avords  of  a  feAV  Arab 
historians,  Avho  tell  A^ague  stories  of  minor 
kingdoms,  probably  mere  settlements,  south  of 
the  Sahara. 

Between  the  last  paragraph  and  the  present 
one  there  comes  a  period  of  more  than  seven 
hundred  years,  during  Avhich  there  is  really 
little  that  is  Avorth  telling  about  affairs  in  this 
region  of  the  Avorld.  From  our  hasty  sum- 
mary of  the  past  knowledge  of  Africa  it  Avill 
be  understood  that,  even  so  late  as  the  time  of 
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Columbus,  the  map  Avhich  could  be  made  of 
the  African  continent  would  not  pass  muster 
to-day  in  the  poorest  schoolroom  in  the  coun- 
try. If  you  Avould  like  to  make  for  yourself 
a  fourteenth-century  map  of  Africa,  it  can  be 
easily  done.  Draw  a  line  from  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar  in  a  wa\y  south  and  southeasterly 
direction  straight  across  the  Desert  of  Sahara, 
and  then  bring  it  up  with  a  round  turn  any- 
where you  ])lease  near  the  Eed  Sea.  Next, 
without  troubling  to  consult  a  modern  map, 
put  in  a  hasty  sketch  of  what  you  think  the 
Nile  might  look  like,  and  attach  half  a  dozen 
lakes  here  and  there,  like  bunches  of  grapes,  to 
imaginary  branches  of  the  river.  A  few  scat- 
tered rivers  and  lakes  also  may  be  put  in  wher- 
ever the  fancy  seizes  you,  and  the  result  will 
fairly  represent  what  knowledge  the  four- 
teenth-century map  recorded.  Just  below  the 
lake  at  the  supposed  source  of  the  Nile  are 
Latin  words  signifying  "  region  in  which  no  one 
can  live  on  account  of  the  heat."  I  can  find 
notliing  more  upon  the  map  worth  mentioning. 
About  the  time  this  map  was  made,  a  Portu- 
guese named  Pedro  de  Covilham  was  sent  to 
Abyssinia  in  search  of  that  fabulous  personage 
Prester  John.  "  Prester  "  is  short  for  Pres- 
byter, meaning  priest  or  Christian.  During 
the  Middle  Ages  there  were  stories  afloat  about 
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an  African  or  Asian  monarcli  (it  was  uncertain 
wliich)  who  ])ecanie  converted  to  Christianity 
by  a  chance  visit  to  a  church,  and  who  there- 
after carried  on  a  holy  warfare  against  the 
Mussubnans  and  acquired  untold  wealth.  It 
was  eagerly  desired  to  reach  and  converse  with 
this  far-famed  Prester  John,  either  on  account 
of  Christian  brotherliness  or,  possibly,  because 
of  his  attractive  wealth;  and  Covilhani,  the 
Portuguese,  visited  Abj'ssinia  with  a  letter  for 
the  fabulous  monarch.  Of  course  he  did  not 
find  him,  but  he  made  many  journeys  through 
the  eastern  region  of  Africa,  and  left  behind 
him  a  journal  describing  the  cities  and  ports 
which  he  visited.  He  also  became  learned  in 
the  lore  of  the  Arabs  and  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  there  was  no  impossibility  in  circum- 
navigating the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  it  wns 
called  later,  lie  wrote  to  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal a  letter  advising  him  to  send  an  expedition 
around  the  southern  end  of  Africa;  and  with 
the  letter  went  a  chart  made  by  a  learned  Moor, 
showing  the  cape  and  cities  along  the  coast. 
The  writings  of  this  Portuguese  of  the  fifteenth 
century  were  believed  to  have  exercised  a  strong- 
influence  over  Yasco  da  Gama,  who  knew  from 
Covilham's  letter  and  chart  that  it  was  possible 
to  double  the  cape  and  then  to  sail  to  India. 
Prince   Henrv  of   Portuo-al,  born   in   loOi, 
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nearly  a  century  before  Columbus's  voyage,  in 
order  to  carry  on  successful  warfare  against 
the  Moors,  Avho  had  held  the  greater  part  of 
Spain  for  nearly  seven  hundred  years,  estab- 
lished a  school  of  navigation  in  which  noble- 
men were  educated  to  sail  the  seas.  He  under- 
stood the  use  of  those  astronomical  instruments 
which  were  due  to  the  learning  of  the  Arabs 
themselves.  This  Prince  Henry  was  a  descen- 
dant of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  had  the  blood  of 
the  English  Plantagenet  kings  in  his  veins. 
Trained  as  a  warrior,  he  distinguished  himself 
in  an  expedition  against  the  Moors,  and  with 
liis  brothers  captured  in  one  day  the  strongly 
fortified  city  of  Ceuta  in  Morocco,  directly  op- 
posite the  rock  of  Gibraltar  and  on  the  prom- 
ontory forming  one  of  the  "  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules." It  would  not  liave  been  surprising  if 
the  young  soldier  after  this  victory  had 
dreamed  of  nothing  but  a  life  of  glory  in 
arms;  but,  as  if  satisfied  with  this  single  tri- 
umph. Prince  Henry  never  fought  again, 
henceforth  giving  his  life  to  study,  and  espe- 
cially to  dreaming  of  new  countries  and  new 
conquests  in  exploration. 

"Ancient  ideas  shut  up  tlie  world  at  Ceuta  and  Gib- 
raltar, us  the  Philistines  shut  up  Samson.     Prince  Henry, 
like  the  Hebrew  giant,  rose  up  out  of  sleep,  and  carry- 
ing the  bars  and  gates  away  with    him,    opened  that 
8 
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world,  of  wliich  European  people,  from  the  Pope  to  the 
peasant,  were  then  ignorant. 

"Prince  Henry  found  that  some  of  his  Moorish  pris- 
oners in  Ceuta,  instead  of  being  horned  devils,  were 
polished  gentlemen  of  noble  rank,  liberally  educated 
and  well  travelled.  He  treated  them  kindly.  They  in 
return  told  of  the  great  continent  of  Africa  where  they 
lived;  of  the  mountains,  deserts,  and  oases;  of  the  city 
of  Timbuctoo,  Avith  its  ivory  palace  and  gilded  roofs; 
of  the  Niger  River,  of  Guinea,  of  Mozambique  and  Zan- 
zibar. Still  further,  they  thrilled  the  young  Christian 
prince,  their  captor,  with  stories  of  voyages  to  India, 
whence  shiploads  of  pearls  and  rubies,  gold  and  spices, 
came  to  enrich  the  Mahometans;  of  the  huge  animals; 
of  amazing  forests  and  fruits,  and  of  the  populous 
countries  of  the  great  continent  over  which  blazed  the 
Southern  Cross  amid  starry  skies. 

"All  this  set  Prince  Henry's  imagination  on  lire. 
Africa  for  Christ  '  became  his  watch-word — to  be 
understood,  of  course,  in  his  own  way.  He  used  his 
opportunity  at  once.  He  was  Grand  Master  of  the  Order 
of  Christ,  and  had  control  of  its  vast  revenues.  He  was 
Governor  for  life  of  Algarve,  the  extreme  southeastern 
province  of  Portugal  and  of  Europe.  At  Sagres,  down 
at  the  very  tip  of  the  kingdom  and  the  continent,  he 
founded  an  observatory,  the  first  in  Portugal.  He  de- 
v'oted  himself  to  tlie  study  of  astrouray  and  mathematics. 
He  summoned  to  his  aid  all  the  men  skilled  in  naviga- 
tion, or  in  making  maps  or  instruments,  of  whom  he 
could  hear.  He  trained  up  young  Portuguese  naval 
officers,  who  became  fearless  captains.  In  a  decade 
he  had  won  away  from  Venice  aud  Genoa  the  monopoly 
of  seamanship  aud  natural  science." 
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This  spirited  description  by  William  Elliot 
Griffis,  from  his  excellent  book,  "The  Ro- 
mance of  Discovery,"  ^vill  give  you  the  main- 
spring from  which  all  modern  exploration  of 
Africa  has  proceeded.  Gradually  the  Po)  tn- 
guese  extended  their  vo3''ages  southward  along 
the  western  coast,  till  Diaz  had  reached  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ten  years  later  Yasco 
da  Gama  rounded  the  cape,  sailed  northward 
up  the  eastern  coast,  finding  rich  cities  all  the 
Avay;  visited  Melinda  and  there  procured  pilots 
from  the  king  of  that  region,  who  took  him 
safely  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  whence  he  re- 
turned to  Portugal,  the  first  circumnavioator 
of  Africa  so  far  as  accepted  history  knows. 
By  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  general 
coast-line  was  known,  and  not  long  afterward 
there  were  Portuguese  and  Dutch  settlements 
in  various  places.  In  spite,  however,  of  the 
increased  definiteness  given  to  the  coast-line, 
the  maps  of  the  interior  still  contained  the 
usual  mass  of  rubbish  that  had  been  handed 
down  by  one  ignorant  geographer  to  another 
since  the  time  of  Ptolemy.  Then  arose  an 
honest  geographer,- D'Anville,  who  lived  about 
the  time  of  the  American  Revolution.  Hav- 
ing convinced  himself  that  the  mass  of  details 
which  littered  the  maps  of  Africa  of  his  time 
was  so  inaccurate  as  to  bo  worthless,  he  bravely 
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Aviped  it  from  the  maps,  as  a  schoolboy  wipes 
a  sum  from  his  slate.  Frankly  confessing 
that  the  interior  of  Africa  was  wholly  un- 
known, he  prepared  the  way  for  a  real  record 
of  true  discoveries. 

About  this  time  Europe  was  enjoying  a 
period  of  peace,  the  first  since  the  French 
Revolution,  and  men  turned  from  news  of  bat- 
tles and  the  fall  or  creation  of  kingdoms  to 
scientific  pursuits.  AVe  may  look  u]wn  the 
map  of  Africa,  after  the  clean  sweep  made  by 
the  French  geographer,  as  a  new  leaf  turned 
over,  upon  which  to  write  the  discoveries  of 
modern  times. 


CHAPTER  III. 

BEGINNINGS    OF    AFRICAN    EXPLORATION. 

James  Hrucu  ami  the  Blue  Nile. — Jliiiigo  Park  reaches  the  Niger.— Den- 
ham  and  Clappcrton's  expeditions. — The  Landers  follow  the  Niger 
to  the  ocean. — Laing  and  Caillie  enter  Timbuctoo. — Richardson 
and  Earth's  journeys  in  the  northern  region. 

i)v  course,  no  one  having  even  the  slightest 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  needs  to  be  tokl 
tliat  a  history  of  African  exploration  can  no 
more  be  included  in  a  single  small  volume 
than  the  great  continent  itself  can  be  mapped 
on  a  sheet  of  note  paper.  Besides,  in  telling 
the  story  for  boys'  reading,  it  should  not  in- 
clude all  those  scientific  and  historical  facts 
that  are  important  only  to  students  who  will 
go  to  the  explorers'  own  books  or  to  histories 
for  them.  Leaving  such  details  to  other  vol- 
umes, we  shall  select  from  the  travellers' 
diaries  only  the  curious,  the  wonderful,  the 
striking  experiences  that  give  colour  and  flavour 
to  the  record  of  their  journeyings.  We  shall 
try  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  explorers 
as  men  of  bravery  and  daring,  of  resource  and 
fortitude,  rather  than  \vitli  their  achievements 
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and  their  routes  as  landmarks  in  the  liistory  of 
exploration. 

The  modern  fuller  and  more  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  Africa  began,  according  to  the  best 
authorities,  Avith  the  thirty  years'  journeys  of 
the  greatest  pathfinder  of  all,  the  missionary 
David  Livingstone;  but  at  least  a  few  of  the 
most  prominent  explorers  must  l)e  spoken  of, 
and  their  exploits  recorded,  so  that  we  may 
better  understand  those  of  our  own  day. 

JAMES    URUCE. 

About  the  end  of  the  last  century  a  giant  of 
a  Scotchman,  six  feet  and  four  inches  in  height 
— Miss  Burney,  the  novelist,  said,  "He  is  the 
tallest  man  you  ever  saw  gratis" — had  mar- 
ried the  orphan  daughter  of  a  wine  merchant, 
and  acquired  a  share  in  the  business.  Losing 
his  wife  soon  after  marriage,  Bruce  made  a 
journey  into  Spain  and  Portugal  to  visit  the 
vineyards.  He  became  interested  in  tlie  Moor- 
ish manuscripts  preserved  in  the  Royal  Li- 
brary, and  studied  Arabic  in  order  that  he 
might  read  them, 

England  was  upon  the  jioint  of  war  Avith 
Spain,  and  upon  his  return  Bruce  told  the 
English  Government  that  the  port  of  Ferrol 
was  undefended  and  coukl  easily  be  taken. 
Though  the  plan  was  not  adopted,  the  shrewd 
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Scotchman  was  rewarded  by  an  appointment 
as  consul  to  Algiers,  and  instructed  to  study 
and  copy  the  early  ruins  of  Northern  Africa. 
This  work  led  Bruce  at  length  to  resign  his 
office,  so  that  he  miii-lit  give  all  his  time  to  ex 
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ploration  and  research,  and  he  spent  several 


ings  of  the  relics  of  old-time  civilisation. 

In  1768  he  was  in  Egypt  bent  upon  seeking 
out  the  source  of  the  Nile,  and,  sailing  down 
the  Red  Sea  to  Bab-el-mandeb,  he  made  a 
landing  at  Massawa,  the  seaport  of  Gondar, 
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the  capital  of  Abyssinia.  He  was  tlie  first 
European  to  enter  the  country  since  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  before.  ' 

Bruce  found  that  in  order  to  accomplish 
anything  in  Abyssinia  iie  must  gain  the  favour 
of  one  Michael,  a  powerful  prime  minister  or 
"  ras,"  who,  having  assassinated  one  king  and 
poisoned  another,  was  now  at  the  dishonourable 
old  age  of  seventy-two  ruling  in  the  name  of  a 
third.  Owing  to  an  attack  of  small-pox  that 
killed  several  courtiers  before  Bruce  was  called 
upon  for  aid,  and  to  the  recovery  of  the  pa- 
tients after  the  Avhite  doctor  was  called  in, 
Bruce  was  soon  in  high  favour  with  the  queen 
and  Avith  the  wife  of  the  prime  minister.  To 
complete  his  reputation  as  "medicine  man," 
Bruce  performed  the  miracle  of  shooting  a  tal- 
low candle  through  a  wooden  table,  and  since 
none  of  the  natives  ever  discovered  that  any- 
body might  do  the  same,  Bruce  lived  in  high 
repute. 

But  outside  the  capital  city  much  territory 
was  held  by  a  powerful  chief  in  rebellion,  and 
the  clever  explorer,  having  gained  an  interview 
with  this  rebel,  won  his  regard  b}^  taming  wild 
horses  and  shooting  birds  upon  the  wing — a 
miniature  Wild  West  show. 

The  way  being  thus  cleared,  Bruce  traced 
the  Blue  Nile  to  its  source  in  Central  Abys- 
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sinia,  and  linding  a  grassy  hillock  from  which 
flowed  the  baby  Nile  "not  four  yards  over, 
and  not  above  four  inches  deep,"  exulted  to 
think  that  lie  had  solved  the  mystery  that  had 
baffled  all  mankind  for  three  thousand  years. 
It  is  not  Bruce's  fault  that  the  source  he  found 
was  that  of  the  branch  called  the  Blue  Nile, 
and  the  fact  should  not  detract  from  his  credit. 

Returning-  to  the  capital  city,  Bruce  finds 
20,000  rebels  in  possession,  and  the  place 
"reeking  with  massacre."  His  remonstrances 
against  the  bloodshed  Avere  "  considered  child- 
ish," and  the  merry  game  went  on.  At  the 
end  of  one  of  these  civil  wars  Bruce  found  the 
dignified  old  scoundrel  Michael  arrayed  in 
cloth-of-gold,  sitting  patiently  in  his  house 
awaiting  his  death.  But  Bruce  records  that 
Michael  was  imprisoned,  and  before  his  career 
was  ended  once  more  ruled  Abyssinia. 

Bruce  remained  for  a  while  in  the  army 
of  Abyssinia,  gaining  renown  by  his  great 
strength,  skill  in  horsemanship,  and  knowledge 
of  medicine.  Among  otlier  valuable  things, 
he  secured  the  ' '  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of 
Abyssinia,"  the  only  historical  record  of  the 
ancient  history  of  this  land — said  to  have  been 
once  ruled  by  the  son  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
by  Solomon — and  had  enough  adventures  and 
experiences  to  fill  five  large  volumes  that  one 
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of  his  biographers  calls  "  The  Epic  of  African 
Travel,"  He  had  made  himself  so  valuable 
that  when  he  wished  to  leave  the  countrj^  the 
king  was  unwilling  to  let  him  go. 

One  day,  with  truly  Oriental  magnificence, 
the  king  carelessly  promised  Bruce  to  grant 
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"whatever  request  he  might  inake,"  and  the 
Scotch  explorer  seized  the  opportunity  to  beg- 
that  he  might  return  to  his  native  land.  The 
king  was  in  a  rage,  but  felt  bound  to  keep  his 
word;  and  Mr.  Bruce  hastily  packed  up  his 
relics,  his  drawings,  and  valuable  journals, 
secured  camels  and  servants,  and  started  for 
Egypt.     He  had  learned  by  this  time  enough 
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of  the  changeable  nature  of  the  Oriental  mon- 
arch to  take  the  })recaution  of  assuring  the  king 
that  he  should  return  along  the  same  route  by 
whicli  he  had  come.  Then  he  -wisely  chose  an 
entirely  different  road,  betaking  himself  to  the 
deserts  of  Nubia,  which  is  the  ancient  name 
for  the  southern  regions  of  Egypt. 

His  journey  through  a  thickly  wooded  coun- 
try and  across  the  deserts  was  filled  with  perils 
and  accompanied  by  disaster.  During  the 
whole  journey  the  party  did  not  see  a  single 
native,  but  met  Avith  wild  beasts  and  robbers, 
suffered  from  hunger  and  thirst,  underwent 
whirling  storms  of  sand,  and  thus  toiled  on  for 
four  months  of  liardship.  One  by  one  the 
men  and  camels  perished,  with  the  exce])tion 
of  Bruce  and  one  servant.  Unable  to  carry 
their  baggage,  it  was  carefully  packed  in  a  few 
boxes  and  left  on  the  sand,  and  the  two  sur- 
vivors made  their  way  forward  on  foot,  hav- 
ing no  clue  to  the  right  direction  except  a  gen- 
eral impression  that  it  was  best  to  keep  to  the 
west.  Bruce's  shoes  soon  went  to  pieces,  and 
his  feet  were  swollen,  blistered,  and  wounded. 
After  a  most  painful  journey  they  reached  the 
city  of  Siana.  There  an  officer  of  the  court, 
though  he  reproached  Bruce  bitterly  with 
being  an  infidel,  gave  him  camels  and  attend- 
ants that  he  might  recover  his  baggage,  saj^ing 
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scornfully  at  the  same  time:  "Of  what  value 
are  any  books  and  papers  that  you  can  have, 
3^ou  infidel?  " 

Bruce  assured  him  that  he  had  among  his 
]iapers  valuable  recipes  for  curing  disease, 
which  it  was  a  pity  to  lose.     This  argument 


A  BEDOUIN   CAMP  IN   THE   DESERT. 

l^revailed,  and  four  days  afterward  Bruce  had 
recovered  the  baggage,  which  remained  un- 
touched ^yhere  he  had  placed  it. 

Bruce's  explorations,  lasting  five  years,  had 
tlone  much  to  make  known  the  kingdom  of 
Abyssinia  and  the  country  between  the  Nile 
and  the  Red  Sea.     He  returned  to  England  in 
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1773,  married  again,  and  settled  down.  AfLei- 
thus  escaping  the  perils  of  Africa,  he  was  un- 
fortunate enough  to  die  as  the  result  of  falling 
down  the  stairs  of  his  own  house  when  hasten- 
ing to  hand  a  lady  to  her  carriage.  A  queer 
modern  parallel  to  this  peculiar  fate  ma}'  be 
found  in  the  story  of  the  celebrated  Alpine 
traveller  who,  after  safely  accomplishing  the 
ascent  and  descent  of  many  a  loft}^  peak,  broke 
his  leg  upon  the  stairs  which  led  to  the  lecture- 
platform  from  which  he  was  about  to  give  an 
account  of  his  experiences. 

Bruce's  chief  reward  was  an  interview  with 
the  king  of  England,  and  a  reputation  as  the 
most  gigantic  liar  of  his  age.  Too  proud  to 
complain,  the  explorer  retired  to  his  estate  and 
left  his  reputation  to  the  care  of  posterity. 
To-day  his  statements  are  known  to  be  true, 
and  his  career  has  won  the  admiration  it  de- 
served. 

MUNGO   PARK. 

The  next  noted  explorer  was  also  a  Scotch- 
man, Mungo  Park.  He  was  a  young  student 
of  medicine  who  had  gained  some  reputation 
as  a  writer  upon  natural  history,  through  a 
series  of  papers  describing  some  new  species  of 
fish  which  he  had  observed  during  a  voyage  to 
Sumatra  as  surgeon  on  an  East  Indiaman. 
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The  British  Association  Lad  been  formed,  in 
1788,  for  promoting  the  discovery  of  the  in- 
terior of  Africa.  Among  the  most  prominent 
members  of  the  society  was  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
one  of  the  friends  of  l>enjamin  Franklin,  and 


MUNGO   PAEK. 

through  his  iniluence  Mungo  Park  was  selected 
to  ascertain  the  source  and  course  of  the  Niger, 
a  much  disputed  African  problem.  Three  ex- 
plorers had  been  sent  out  by  the  Association 
before  this  time.  Two  were  known  to  have 
died  in  Africa,  and  the  third  was  missing  at 
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the  time  and  reported  dead.  This  was  a  Ma- 
jor Houghton.  The  first  two  of  these  three 
explorers  had  attempted  to  reach  the  river 
from  the  northward  and  had  failed,  accom- 
plishing little.  Major  Ilonghton  had  gone  in 
from  the  west  coast,  and  was  unheard  of. 

Park  also  decided  to  start  from  the  west 
coast.  He  embarked  on  a  trading  vessel,  the 
''Endeavor,"  from  Portsmouth,  with  a  lettei 
of  credit  for  about  $1,000.  Beaching  the  Afri- 
can coast,  he  ascended  the  Gambia  Eiver  to 
the  English  trading  post  at  Pisania,  200  miles 
from  the  coast.  Here  he  spent  over  two 
months  preparing  himself  for  the  trip  into  the 
interior,  studying  the  languages,  and  at  last 
made  up  his  party,  seven  in  all,  he  being  the 
only  European.  It  is  interesting  to  compare 
his  equipment  with  that  of  some  more  recent 
travellers.     He  says: 

"My  baggage  was  ligbt,  consisting  chiefly  of  pro 
visions  for  two  days ;  a  small  assortment  of  beads,  amberj 
and  tobacco,  for  the  purchase  of  a  fresh  supply  as  I  pro- 
ceeded ;  a  few  changes  of  linen,  and  other  necessary  ap- 
parel ;  an  umbrella,  a  pocket  sextant,  a  magnetic  compass, 
and  a  thermometer;  together  with  two  fowling-pieces, 
two  pairs  of  pistols,  and  some  other  small  articles." 

It  will  be  enough  to  characterise  the  greater 
part  of  Park's  journey  into  the  interior  by 
saying  that  it  was  a  long  series  of  detentions 
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and  discouragements;  as,  indeed,  one  might 
conclude  from  reading  this  catalogue  of  his 
slender  equipment.  He  was  bullied  and  robbed 
by  the  half-civilized  Arab  slave-dealers  aud 
officials;  and,  although  he  suffered  no  serious 
bodily  harm,  he  was  treated  as  a  curiosity  and 
a  show,  being  in  one  instance  compelled  to 
dress  and  undress  in  order  that  the  natives 
might  see  how  his  clothes  were  managed. 

As  an  example  of  his  experiences  with  the 
potentates  of  the  small  Arab  settlements  which 
he  visited,  I  will  quote  his  interview  with  the 
king  of  Bondu.  Park  had  heard  that  he  had 
treated  Major  Houghton  with  great  unkind- 
ness,  and  had  caused  him  to  be  plundered,  and 
says: 

"As  I  was  entirely  in  Iiis  power,  I  tliouglit  it  best  to 
smooth  the  way  by  a  present.  Accordingly,  I  took  with 
me  in  the  evening  one  canister  of  gunpowder,  some 
amber,  tobacco,  and  my  umbrella  ;  and  as  I  considered 
that  my  bundles  would  inevitably  be  searclied,  I  con- 
cealed some  few  articles  in  the  roof  of  the  hut  where  I 
lodged,  and  I  put  on  my  new  blue  coat  in  order  to  pre- 
serve it.  ,  ,  .  When  I  had  delivered  my  presents,  he 
seemed  well  pleased,  and  was  particularly  delighted  with 
the  umbrella,  which  he  repeatedly  furled  and  unfurled, 
to  the  great  admiration  of  himself  and  his  two  attend- 
ants, who  could  not  for  some  time  comprehend  the  use 
of  this  wonderful  machine.  After  this  I  was  about  to 
take  my  leave,  when  the  king,  desiring  me  to  stop  a 
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wliile,  begun  a  long  preamble  in  fuvour  of  the  whites, 
extolling  their  immense  wealth  and  good  dispositions. 
He  next  proceeded  to  an  eulogium  on  my  blue  coat,  of 
whicli  the  yellow  buttons  seemed  particularly  to  catch 
his  fancy;  and  he  concluded  by  entreating  me  to  present 
liiin  witli  it,  assuring  me,  for  my  consolation  under  the 
loss  of  it,  that  he  would  wear  it  on  all  public  occasions, 
and  inform  every  one  who  saw  it  of  my  great  liberality 
towards  him.  The  request  of  an  African  jii'iuce  in  his 
own  dominions,  particularly  when  made  to  a  stranger, 
comes  little  short  of  a  command.  It  is  only  a  way  of 
obtaining  by  gentle  means  what  he  can,  if  he  pleases, 
take  by  force;  and  as  it  was  against  my  interest  to  offend 
liim  by  a  refusal,  I  very  quietly  took  off  my  coat,  tlie 
only  good  one  in  my  possession,  and  laid  it  at  his  feet. 
"In  return  for  ray  compliance,  he  presented  me  with 
great  plenty  of  provisions,  and  desired  to  see  me  again 
in  the  morning." 

At  last  Park  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Niger, 
found  that  it  flowed  eastward,  and  ..traced  its 
course  for  about  seventy  miles.  He  had  come 
within  200  miles  of  the  m3^sterious  city  of  Tim- 
buctoo.  This  city  had  attained  in  European 
tradition  a  wonderful  place.  It  was  reported 
to  be  a  city  of  fabulous  wealth  and  of  veritable 
enchantment.  It  was  inhabited  by  bigoted 
Mohammedans,  sworn  foes  to  all  infidels.  Xo 
European  had  ever  reached  it,  and  there  were 
offers  of  large  rewards  in  money  to  any  one 
who  should  succeed  in  visiting  the  unknown 
metropolis. 
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As  be  Avas  sick,  entirely  alone  in  the  coun- 
tiy,  and  on  foot,  Park  resolved  to  return  be- 
fore it  was  too  late.  lie  joined  a  slave-trader's 
party,  was  a  witness  to  tbe  cruelties  of  tbe 
slave-owners,  of  wbicb  be  gives  a  most  mov- 
ing account,  and  at  last  made  bis  way  to  tbe 


TIMBUCTOO 

trading  post  wbence  be  bad  set  ont.  During 
tins  journey  Park  discovered  tbat  bis  predeces- 
sor bad  been  led  into  a  desert  by  Arab  guides, 
and  then  robbed;  wbetber  tbe  unfortunate 
traveller  was  then  murdered  or  simply  de- 
serted, Park  could  not  learn.  At  all  events, 
it  was  a  distinction  without  difference. 
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'I'licii  l';iil<  s(M>iiit'(I  inclined  lo  foi'swciiir  fur- 
Micr  (iMVcl;  Imt,  bciii;;'  ;i.i;;iiii  siinniioiHMl  ;i.  I'cnv 
_V(>;m'S  l;i((>r,  Ih^  nindc  up  :i,  sniiill  parly  <»!'  Mnro- 
pcMiis,  ;iii<l  r(>l.iirii(Ml  lo  iJu^  s:ini(i  i-ci^ioii,  iii- 
t(Mi(IiM^-t(>  iiiiike  Ills  \v;iy  lo  IIm^  N i^^cr  jukI  by 
Siiilin;^-  down  ili(i  riv(>i'  lo  nscdrtiiin  iU  (lourso 
1,0  llie  ocean.  Vrw  expeditions  to  A frica  luivo 
|.,vn  nioiv  iiid"orlnn:d<'.  Nearly  all  of  iJio 
niendxM's  died  of  fevers,  l,\V(>idy-ei^'ld,  pei'ishin;^- 
in  six  days  Wefore  IIm;  in(.sl,  dillicidt  ])a,rt  ol' 
(heir  work  was  r(>ally  he^iin.  Tark  wi'oto 
lioni(>   jiisl,  Itel'ore  end)arkiii^'  n|)on    (In^  rivor: 

"  I  sliiill  scl,  snil  lo  Mir  cojisl,  willi  llic  Hxci  icsoliilinii 
I,,  (lisc.vcr  llic  Icrmiiiiilion  of  llir  Nivvr  <>r  |"Tisli  in  llic 
.•illiin|il.  .  .  .  'rii(Mi";li  .'ill  llic  Miir..|(c;iiiM  wlio  ;iic 
will.  mcsliuiiM  (li,.,  .•in.l  lln.iiiHi  I  w.Tc  iMyscir  lii.ir -Ir;,.], 
I  wuiii.l  slill  priscvcn'  ;  .■hmI  if  I  ('(.iild  nol,  siU'cccd  in  llic 
..lijcci,  (if  my  joiinicy,  I  would  ii(,  Iciisl,  die  in  111.'  Nic'ci." 

His  j..iirnal  ends  with  Mie  entry  dated  No- 
venil»er  IC,  ISO.-,.  He  heoaii  his  voyaoo  next, 
day,  and  iiotliino'  of  Ids  I'ato  avjis  known  J'or 
years  afterward,  w  lu'ii  it  wa-s  h^ai'iKsd  tlia,t 
in  a.ttemplin^'  to  escape  an  attaclc  from  tlio 
slion^s,  Tark  jumped  into  tlu^  river  and  \va,s 
di'owned  in   tlie  rapids.     This  was  al)ont  1800. 


Dl'lNlIAM    AN1>    CLAI'l'MIM'ON. 

The   next   inipoi'taiit  expedition    Wii3  led  by 
Major     Denha.m,    an    oilicer    who    had    s(M'Ved 
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against  Napoleon;  Captain  Clapperton,  an- 
other Scotchman,  who  had  commanded  the 
vessel  "Confiance"  in  the  battle  of  Lake 
Erie,  and  a  Dr.  Oudne3\  At  the  head  of  a 
strong  i)arty   tliese   explorers   left   Tripoli   in 


MAJOR   DIXON    DKNIIAM. 


1822,  and  marched  sontll^yard  over  the  desert, 
hoping-  to  complete  European  knowledge  of 
the  troublesome  Niger.  They  found  the  des- 
ert dotted  with  skeletons  of  men  and  ani- 
mals: and  these  increared  .n  number  till,  near 
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one  of  the  oases,  they  were  "too  thick  to  be 
counted."      Their  caravan  was  led  by  a  Mo- 
hammedan, Jjoukhaloum,  a   celebrated   slave- 
hunter. 
.     Owino-  to  the  streno-th  of  their  well-armed 


CAPTAIN   CLAPPEKTON. 


party,  they  made  their  way  in  safety,  being 
entertained  with  music  and  dancing  by  the 
barbaric  chiefs  of  the  settlements  they  passed. 
Where  these  towns  were  strong,  the  inhabi- 
tants received  them  hospitably,  but  the  smaller 
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places   were  deserted    by   tlie  inhabitants  at 
their  approach. 

Without  any  remarkable  adventures,  they 
made  their  way  to  Lake  Chad,  which  they  be- 
lieved to  be  the  source  of  the  IN'iger,  a  widely 
mistaken   supposition,    as  will  be   seen   by  a 


AN  OASIS  IN  THE   SAHARA  DESERT. 


glance  at  the  map.  They  found  the  lake  fre- 
quented by  thousands  of  water  birds,  such  as 
pelicans,  cranes,  and  spoonbills,  so  tame  that 
they  showed  little  fear  of  man.  After  a  slight 
exploration  of  the  lake  along  its  southern 
shores,  they  advanced  to  the  kingdom  of  Bor- 
nou,  vrhich  had  never  before  been  visited  bv 
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Europeans.  Thej  were  detained  here  by  the 
king  and  allowed  to  make  only  short  journey's. 
Their  next  stopping- place  was  Mandara.     The 
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LOADING   A  CAMEL  (BISCARA), 

Sultan  of  Mandara  rode  out  to  visit  them,  at- 
tended by  ' '  500  horsemen,  in  dark  blue  robes 
striped  in  bright  colours."      Boukhaloum  ex- 
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plained  to  this  monarch  that  he  had  come  a 
long  distance  in  order  to  obtain  slaves,  and 
invited  the  African  potentate  to  point  out  some 
village  that  he  might  attack  it.  The  obliging 
ruler  was  glad  to  name  certain  villages  of 
Fellatahs  situated  not  far  from  his  capital. 
Indeed,  the  sultan  kindl}^  volunteered  to  take 
command  of  the  expedition. 

This  enterprise  of  these  cheerful  scoundrels 
seemed  to  promise  entertainment  to  Major 
Denham,  and  he  accompanied  them  -while  they 
attacked  three  villages.  The  first  two  villages 
were  easily  destroyed  and  the  inhabitants  slain 
or  reduced  to  slavery  without  any  unusual  in- 
convenience to  the  marauders ;  but  in  their  at- 
tack upon  the  third  village  something  went 
wrong,  and  fortune  favoured  the  defenders. 
They  completely  defeated  and  routed  the  slave 
traders,  putting  them  to  flight.  Among  the 
survivors  was  the  leader  of  the  caravan, 
]\rajor  Denham,  and  a  few  others.  Denham 
had  several  narrow  escapes  from  his  pursuers, 
but  at  last  was  captured  by  them.  They 
were  so  much  delighted  with  their  prize  of  a 
strangely  dressed  European  that  they  quar- 
relled among  themselves  about  sharing  the 
plunder,  and  during  the  quarrel  Denham  es- 
caped by  crawling  under  a  horse,  threw  himself 
over  a  steep  bank,  crossed  a  river,  and  found 
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himself  again  among  his  surviving  friends. 
Boukhaloum,  the  leader  of  the  slave  catchers, 
had  been  wounded  by  a  poisoned  arrow,  and 
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you  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  he  died  soon 
after  the  battle. 

Meanwhile  Clapperton  and  Oudney  had  set 
out  for  a  town  named  Iloussa.  On  this  trip 
Oudney  died  of  fever.  Clapperton  succeeded 
in  reaching  a  town  called  Sakkatu.  Here  the 
natives  gave  him  an  account  of  the  fate  of 
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Mungo  Park,  and  it  was  by  this  means  news 
of  the  lost  explorer  reached  Europe.  Ko  fur- 
ther discoveries  of  importance  were  made  by 
this  expedition. 

Clapperton,  however,  made  a  second  expedi- 
tion to  the  Niger  countr}^  intending  to  follow 
the  river  to  the  ocean  from  the  scene  of  Park's 
death. 

Among  the  members  of  Clapperton's  second 
party  was  Pichard  Lander,  who  served  as  his 
attendant,  and  later  became  celebrated  by  his 
own  explorations.  At  the  very  beginning  of 
their  expedition,  tempted  by  the  beautiful 
weather,  the  white  men  slept  out  in  the  open 
air,  and  as  a  result  were  attacked  by  fever 
Avliich  before  long  proved  fatal  to  all  except 
Clapperton  and  Lander.  These  two  made 
their  way  to  a  kingdom  Avith  the  remarkably 
pretty  name  of  Wow  Wow.  Here  they  met 
with  a  comic-opera  adventure.  An  African 
belle,  who  is  described  as  "a  mountain  of 
flesh,"  fell  in  love  with  one  of  the  white  men. 
Accounts  differ  as  to  which  was  the  object  of 
her  affections,  probabl}^  because  Clapperton 
tried  hard  to  fix  the  honour  upon  Lander,  while 
Lander  disclaimed  it  in  favour  of  his  compan- 
ion. Whichever  was  the  favoured  object,  the 
lady,  whose  name,  Zuma,  meant  Jwney,  begged 
one  of  the  white  men  to  marry  her,  dethrone 
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the  reigning  king,  and  take  liis  place.  They 
had  much  difficulty  in  escaping  the  attentions 
of  this  "Dark  Cloud,"  but  finally  abandoned 
her  to  her  fate  and  reached  the  Mger.  Cross- 
ing the  river,  they  were  detained  by  illness 
for  nearly  two  months.  Lander  remained  at 
Kano,  to  recover,  while  his  companion  went 
on  to  Sakkatu.  The  sultan  made  up  his  mind 
to  get  both  of  the  explorers  into  his  power, 
and  therefore  sent  news  to  Lander  that  his 
companion  needed  him.  Although  too  ill  to 
travel  except  in  a  litter,  Lander  made  the  jour- 
ney. 

The  two  Europeans  were  detained  three 
months  by  this  too  hospitable  monarch,  when, 
owing  to  a  hurried  journey  of  the  Avhole  tribe, 
made  to  escape  the  attack  of  a  neighbouring 
people,  Clapperton's  illness  increased,  and  at 
last  he  died  in  the  arms  of  his  friend.  Lander 
made  his  way  homeward,  nearly  perishing  in 
the  desert.  lie  tells  that  upon  one  occasion, 
being  almost  dead  from  exhaustion  and  thirst, 
he  sent  his  native  servant  forward  to  procure 
aid,  while  he  rested  under  a  tree.  Here  thou- 
sands of  Fellatahs  and  Tuaregs  passed  the  suf- 
fering European,  but  to  all  his  entreaties  for 
help  their  only  reply  was,  "lie  is  an  infidel: 
let  him  die."  Lander  reached  London  in 
1826. 
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THE    LANDEKS. 

The  British  Government  sent  out  Eichard 
Lander  to  make  another  Niger  expedition. 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  brother  John  as  a 
volunteer.  The  object  of  their  expedition  was 
to  determine  whether  the  Niger  flows  into  the 
Chad  or  to  the  ocean.  They  returned  to  the  re- 
gion Avhere  Richard  had  already  been,  reached 
a  town  named  Boussa,  and  embarked  on  the 
river  in  two  leaky  canoes  to  determine  where 
it  emptied.  Soon  the  river  grew  wider,  till  it 
was  fully  three  miles  broad.  Along  the  banks 
were  large  towns,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  often  hostile.  The  Landers  were  at  last 
captured  and  taken  to  the  slave  market,  but 
arranged  for  their  release  and  conveyance  to 
the  sea  by  promising  a  large  ransom. 

After  800  miles  of  travel  upon  the  river,  they 
came  at  last  to  the  ocean,  and  settled  once  for 
all  that  the  mouth  of  the  Niger  was  a  delta  or 
group  of  branches  flowing  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Thus  the  Landers'  expedition  was  successful 
in  its  main  object,  but  Richard  had  received  a 
wound  from  which  he  died  soon  after  his  re- 
turn. One  of  their  most  interesting  experi- 
ences during  this  journey,  and,  in  fact,  that 
which  resulted  in  their  capture,  was  a  meeting 
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with  a  large  force  of  natives  who  had  dressed 
themselves  to  represent  Europeans,  even  mak- 
ing an  imitation  flag  which  they  carried  at  the 
head  of  their  canoes. 

TIMBUCTOO  :     LAING    AND    CAILLIE. 

The  unknown  city  which  had  been  vainly 
sought  by  so  many  was  reached  at  length  by 
a  Scotch  officer,  Major  Laing,  and  by  the 
Frenchman,  Kene  Caillie.  It  is  true  that  they 
were  not  the  first  Europeans  to  enter  its  walls, 
for  it  is  said  that  two  Americans  who  had  been 
wrecked  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa  travelled 
into  the  interior,  and  one  of  them,  named 
Adams,  being  taken  prisoner,  had  entered  the 
city  as  a  captive,  and  remained  for  six  months. 
The  Scotch  major,  Alexander  Gordon  Laing, 
certainly  had  succeeded  in  entering  Timbuc- 
too,  as  we  shall  find  that  the  French  explorer 
mentions  his  residence  in  the  city;  but  al- 
though a  letter  dated  in  the  city  was  received 
from  Laing,  from  Caillie  came  the  first  com- 
plete account  published  in  Europe,  and  to  him 
the  credit  for  entering  the  city  is  usually  given. 
This  Frenchman,  born  in  1709,  was  the  son  of 
a  baker.  He  was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early 
age,  brought  up  by  an  uncle,  and  had  but  lit- 
tle education,  probably  being  able  to  read  and 
write   only.     It   is   said   that   his   reading   of 
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"  Eobinson  Crusoe''  gave  him  a  love  for  a 
wandering  life.  His  first  journey  began  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  _years.  Having  collected  a 
small  capital  of  sixty  francs,  he  sailed  for  Sen- 
egal on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.     Thence 
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he  made  his 
way  to  Bondu 
•  in  the  inte- 
rior, but  being  attacked  by  the  African  fever, 
he  returned  to  France. 

In  1824  he  again  sailed  to  Senegal,  probably 
with  the  idea  of  entering  Timbuctoo,  since  a 
large  prize  in  money  had  been  ofiFered  for  this 
achievement.  He  spent  fully  a  year  in  mak- 
ing an  Arab  of  himself,  learning  the  language, 
customs,  and  manners  of  the  people,  so  that  he 
might  disguise  himself  successfully  as  a  Mo- 
hammedan. Meanwhile,  he  carried  on  a  trade 
in  indigo  to  supply  himself  with  funds,  and 
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raised  about  $4:00,  "When  lie  considered  him- 
self equi}iped  for  his  enterprise,  he  represented 
that  he  was  an  Egyptian  slave  owned  by  a 
Frenchman  in  Alexandria,  and  having  been 
freed  by  his  master  in  Senegal,  he  said  he  was 
now  on  his  way  to  regain  his  home.  Joining 
a  caravan  going  toward  the  Xiger,  he  reached 
the  river  on  June  11,  1827.  For  some  time  he 
was   disabled    by  a   wound   in    the   heel,  fol- 


lowed by  an  attack  of  scurvy,  but  he  recov- 
ered from  his  illness  owing  to  the  nursing  of  a 
kindly  old  negro  woman.  Having  reached  the 
town  of  Djenne,  he  gave  his  umbrella  to  one 
of  the  citizens  in  return  for  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  a  merchant  of  Timbuctoo,  Avhich 
city  he  reached  on  April  13,  1828. 

He  remained  in  the  city  two  weeks  or  more, 
and  occupied  a  house  just  opposite  to  that 
where  the   Scotch  officer  already  mentioned 
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had  resided.  On  leaving  the  city,  the  skele- 
ton of  his  European  predecessor  was  pointed 
out  to  him  where  it  lay  glistening  in  the  des- 
ert. Upon  his  return  to  France,  Caillie  re- 
ceived 10,000  francs  from  the  Geographical 
Society,  another  prize  of  1,000  francs  for  the 
greatest  discovery  of  the  year,  and  the  Legion 
of  Honour  from  the  French  Government  as  a 
reward  for  his  enterprise.  At  the  end  of  his 
account  of  Caillie's  adventures,  Hugh  Craig 
says:  "It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  while  his 
profession  of  the  religion  of  Mahomet  ren- 
dered his  travelling  easy,  it  prevented  him 
from  taking  sketches  or  astronomical  obser- 
vations." 

Major  Alexander  Gordon  Laing,  a  Scotch 
officer  in  the  British  arnn',  was  undoubtedly 
the  first  explorer  who  succeeded  in  entering 
Timbuctoo,  although  European  cai)tives  had 
been  taken  as  slaves  into  the  forbidden  city. 
He  had  already  distinguished  himself  in  ex- 
plorations of  the  Niger  country,  from  which 
he  had  been  recalled  for  a  campaign  against 
the  Ashantees.  After  serving  with  distinction, 
Laing  was  put  in  command  of  an  expedition  to 
visit  Timbuctoo,  joined  a  caravan  bound  for 
that  great  market-town,  and  entered  the  city, 
which  Laing  declared  to  be  disappointing  only 
in  its  small  size. 
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Upon  liis  return  he  was  murdered  by  Tuaregs, 
the  desert  Arabs;  and  proofs  afterward  came 
to  light  showing  tliat  the  major's  death  had 
been  brought  about  by  the  semi-civilised  Arabs 
of  the  coast,  the  authorities  of  Tripoli,  and 
that  his  own  guide  had  been  in  corresf>ondence 
with  the  conspirators  from  the  beginning  of 
the  journey.  There  are  hints  of  European 
jealousies  behind  this  foul  murder. 

A  prize  of  £3,000  had  been  offered  by  a  Lon- 
don society  to  the  first  explorer  who  entered 
Timbuctoo;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  Laing's 
widow  received  the  money.  The  Paris  Geo- 
graphical Society  sent  her  a  gold  medal  in 
honour  of  her  husband's  achievement. 

Truly  the  Scotch  explorers  make  a  wonder- 
ful showing  in  the  history  of  the  ojiening  of 
Africa,  and  down  to  our  own  times  no  land 
can  show  a  prouder  list  of  African  explorers. 

KICHAKDSON   AND   BAETH. 

The  next  expedition  of  importance  was  sug- 
gested by  James  Eichardson,  who  had  made  a 
few  trips  from  the  north  to  the  oases  of  the 
Sahara  Desert. 

The  reports  of  the  slave  trade  that  were 
made  by  Denham  and  Clapperton,  together 
Avith  the  accounts  of  the  cruelties  witnessed  by 
Muno^o  Park,  had  aroused  in  EnHand  a  desire 
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to  take  measures  to  suppress  the  traffic.  The 
British  Government  authorized  Kichardson  to 
gather  a  party  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  the 
results  of  Denham  and  Clapperton's  expedi- 
tion, and  to  connect  the  regions  traversed  by 
them  with  those  in  which  Mungo  Park  had 
been  lost. 

It  was  decided  that  a  German  traveller  should 
be  invited  to  join  the  party,  and  Henry  Barth, 
known  for  his  journeys  through  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor,  was  selected.  Barth  made  the  request 
that  Oberweg,  a  geologist,  should  be  allowed 
to  accompany  them. 

Having  been  well  provided  with  all  things 
necessary,  they  made  excellent  progress  through 
the  desert,  succeeded  in  reaching  Timbuctoo, 
and  were  received  by  the  king.  No  adventure 
of  importance  is  recorded  until  after  tlie  mem- 
bers of  the  expedition  separated,  Bicliardson  to 
explore  Lake  Chad,  Barth  to  reach  the  town  of 
Kano.  Richardson  died  before  reaching  the 
lake. 

Barth  and  Oberweg,  after  keeping  in  com- 
pany for  some  time,  also  separated,  Oberweg 
going  toward  Lake  Chad,  while  Barth  took 
a  course  further  to  the  Avestward,  penetrating 
the  desert  of  Sahara,  and  making  his  way  to- 
ward the  Niger.  After  reaching  the  town  of 
Ivatsena,  on  the  southern  border  of  the  desert, 
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the  head  men  of  the  town  detained  Barth, 
probably  with  the  purj^ose  of  robbing  him 
when  the  caravan  he  had  so  far  accompanied 
should  have  left  him  behind.  Giving  up  what- 
ever he  could  spare,  and  exchanging  his  impos- 
ing steed  for  a  poor  bag  of  bones,  Barth  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  from  his  hosts,  and  entered 
the  town  of  Kano  a  year  after  the  beginning 
of  his  journey.  He  reported  on  his  return  that 
Kano  was  a  thriving  place,  thronged  with  na- 
tives from  all  the  neighbouring  countries  of 
Africa,  and  carrying  on  a  profitable  trade. 

Of  course  in  his  state  of  destitution  Barth 
was  unable  to  remain  long  in  so  civilised  a 
place,  and  he  passed  onward  with  the  purpose 
of  reaching  Kuka,  where  he  hoped  to  meet 
the  other  members  of  the  expedition,  for  he 
did  not  yet  know  of  Richardson's  death.  lie 
was  now  not  far  from  Lake  Chad,  and  he  took 
advantage  of  its  neighbourhood  to  visit  tlie  lake. 
At  this  place  he  met  again  the  German  geolo- 
gist, and  both  of  them  joined  an  expedition 
about  which  they  seem  to  have  known  ver}^ 
little,  being  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  that 
it  was  going  southward  into  the  interior. 

They  were  not  greatly  pleased,  after  they 
had  gone  too  far  to  return,  upon  finding  that 
they  had  joined  an  expedition  which  was  noth- 
ing less  than  a  slave-hunt  on  the  largest  scale. 
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To  tlie  credit  of  Dr.  Oberweg  it  is  recorded 
that  he  was  unable  to  reconcile  himself  Avith 
the  slave  trade,  and  returned  to  Kuka;  but 
Barth,  alleging  as  an  excuse  his  purpose  to 
continue  the  exploration  of  the  region,  accom- 
panied the  slave  traders  and  witnessed  the  ex- 
termination or  enslaving  of  peaceful  villagers. 
After  the  return  of  the  slave  traders,  proceed- 
ing westward,  he  reached  the  town  of  Ma- 
shena,  and  here  was  visited  by  a  blind  man 
who  proved  not  only  well  read  in  Arabian  lit- 
erature, but  was  also  familiar  with  the  works 
of  Greek  philosophers. 

During  his  stay  at  Mashena,  the  ruler  re- 
turned from  a  successful  slave  raid  and  made 
a  triumphal  entry  into  the  citv,  bringing  with 
him  captive  chieftains  and  all  the  fruits  of  his 
successive  raids.  This  chief  was  much  inter- 
ested in  the  European  traveller,  and  seized  the 
opportunity  to  make  many  inquiries  in  regard 
to  the  outer  world.  While  not  dissatisfied  with 
the  ]3resents  he  had  received  from  the  explorer, 
the  ruler  intimated  that  to  be  perfectly  happy 
he  required  but  one  thing  more,  and  in  reply 
to  Earth's  timid  question  as  to  Avhat  this  might 
be,  he  asked  for  a  cannon.  Barth  regretted  that 
he  had  not  carried  one  with  him  through  the 
desert,  and  the  chief  wished  to  knoAv  whether 
he  would  not  make  one.     Despite  his  disap- 
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pointment  at  not  receiving  the  piece  of  artil- 
lery, the  ruler  made  Bartli  a  number  of  pres- 
ents,  and  permitted  him  to  proceed  with  his 
journey.  Barth  thereupon  returned  to  Kuka, 
where  he  had  left  his  companion,  whom  he 
found  dying. 

Barth  set  out  Avestward,  intending-  to  reack 
the  N"iger,  and,  if  possible,  enter  the  city  of 
Timbuctoo,  thus  connecting  the  routes  of  Clap- 
l)erton  and  Park.  For  this  purpose  he  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Caillie.  Disguising 
himself  as  a  Mussulman,  he  crossed  the  Mffer, 
and,  in  company  with  a  true  Mussulman,  en- 
tered the  city.  Apparently  there  was  some 
reason  to  suspect  that  Barth  was  not  what  lie 
seemed,  for  soon  he  was  forbidden  to  leave  liis 
dwelling,  and  therefore  could  learn  about  the 
city  only  what  he  could  observe  from  its  roof. 
During  his  stay  some  of  the  townsmen,  believ- 
ing him  to  be  a  Christian,  made  many  attempts 
upon  his  life,  but  owing  to  the  protection  of 
the  rulers  of  the  town,  Barth  was  saved  from 
their  hands. 

During  the  long  absence  of  Kichardson's 
party,  there  were  many  reports  that  they  had 
all  perished,  and  one  after  another  six  different 
expeditions  were  despatched  to  find  out  the 
fate  of  the  travellers.  Kearly  all  of  these  are 
said  to  have  been  disastrous.     Even  the  most 
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successful  of  the  rescuers,  a  man  named  Yogel, 
although  he  succeeded  in  reaching  Barth,  was 
not  wise  enough  to  return  with  the  German 
explorer,  but  ventured  into  the  unknown  re- 
gion beyond  Lake  Chad,  was  captured  by  bar- 
barous natives,  and  having  in  vain  attempted 
to  escape,  Avas  beheaded. 

The  results  of  Earth's  expedition  were  the 
discovery  of  a  large  river  flowing  into  Lake 
Chad  and  the  tracing  of  a  branch  of  the 
Niger.  Among  the  important  results  must 
also  be  mentioned  the  discovery  by  Dr.  Ober- 
w^eg,  the  geologist,  that  in  general  the  desert 
of  Sahara  is  rather  a  lofty  plateau  than  a 
sunken  region.  We  shall  see  when  we  come 
to  sum  up  the  results  of  the  labours  of  David 
Livingstone  the  difference  betAveen  the  work  of 
a  man  who  is  an  explorer,  and  nothing  more, 
and  one  inspired  by  a  noble  and  different  pur- 


CHAPTER  ly. 

DAVID  Livingstone's  first  journeys. 

Livingstone  compared  to  other  explorers.— Why  his  travels  are  treated 
much  more  fully.— His  family  and  early  life.— Enters  upon  his 
missionary  work  in  Africa.- Kuruman  and  early  trips.- Sets  out 
northward. 

The  expeditions  so  briefly  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  chapters  have  been  grouped  together 
because  they  are  alike  in  having  for  an  object 
the  finding  out  of  a  few  particulars  about  a 
given  region  of  the  unknown  continent.  The 
purpose  of  each  one  of  them  has  been  to  deter- 
mine the  source,  or  course,  of  some  river,  or  to 
solve  some  such  minor  problem,  without  any 
hope  of  really  opening  a  way  into  the  vast  in- 
terior so  long  unknown  to  Europe.  "With  Da- 
vid Livingstone,  the  missionary,  doctor,  and 
great  statesman,  we  enter  upon  an  entirely 
new  method  of  discovery,  and  shall  find  a  dif- 
ference of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  re- 
sults of  each  of  his  journeys. 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  little  consideration  of 
the  successive  expeditions  made  by  Livingstone 
why  it  is  that  he  is  regarded  as  the  creator  of 
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the  modern  exploration  of  Africa.     Xo  one  of 
his  journeys  can  be  summed  up  by  the  state- 
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ment  that  he  went  from  this  place  to  that,  or 
discovered  that  a  certain  river  flows  in  one 
direction  or  another.     His  purpose  from  the 
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first  was  to  open  the  continent  to  the  outer 
world.  He  began  with  the  intention  of  carry- 
ing the  gospel  to  the  heathen  negroes,  but  as  a 
result  of  his  study  of  the  land  and  its  condi- 
tions, he  came  to  see  that  there  could  be  no  re- 
ligion in  Africa  without  civilisation,  and  no 
civilisation  without  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade.  While  we  shall  not  consider  his  jour- 
neys mainly  from  the  standpoint  of  their  good 
to  humanity,  or  their  value  to  geographical 
knowledge,  yet  it  Avill  be  seen  almost  at  once 
that  his  travels  cannot  be  at  all  understood 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  motives  that  sent 
him  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  another. 
When  we  know  what  results  Livingstone  was 
seeking  to  bring  about,  we  shall  understand 
his  complete  disregard  of  danger,  his  fixed  re- 
solve to  spend  his  life  in  ex])loration,  and  tlie 
wise,  practical  pui-pose  that  directed  every  step 
of  liis  way. 

We  shall  also  give  more  space  to  Living- 
stone's travels  than  to  the  journeys  of  those 
who  either  preceded  or  followed  him  ;  and 
this  for  two  good  reasons.  First,  his  career  is 
the  most  comprehensive  of  all,  and  gives  in 
full  the  experiences  that  other  explorers  like- 
wise met.  A  detailed  account  of  Livingstone's 
thirty  years  in  Africa  Avill  be  better  than  to 
tell  over  and  over  the  similar  events  in  the 
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travels  of  a  dozen  explorers.  Second,  later  ex- 
plorers were  taught  and  inspired  by  bis  meth- 
ods and  bis  example.  By  treating  fully  the 
life  of  Livingstone,  we  may  the  more  quickh^ 
understand  all  the  rest.  The  world  agrees 
that  be  was  the  greatest  of  all, 

David  Livingstone,  like  so  many  of  those 
already  mentioned,  was  Scotch,  a  descendant 
of  a  sturdy,  bard-working,  and  poor  family. 
He  was  born  in  1813  in  the  town  of  Blantyre, 
the  son  of  a  travelling  tea  merchant.  The 
traditions  of  bis  family,  as  he  learned  them 
from  his  grandfather,  were  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  it  bad  been  distinguished  for  honesty, 
and  that  there  were  "no  donkeys  among 
them."  As  a  little  boy,  David  was  a  brave 
and  athletic  youngster,  as  indeed  he  proved  by 
climbing  higher  than  any  one  before  had  gone 
in  the  ruins  of  Bothwell  Castle,  and  carving 
bis  name  there;  much  as  Washington  cut  bis 
name  highest  on  the  Natural  Bridge  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

Being  poor,  the  boy  went  to  work  in  the 
cotton  mills,  but,  despite  the  fact  that  his  work 
hours  were  from  six  in  the  morning  till  eight 
at  night,  he  studied  Latin  after  his  return  home, 
till  his  mother  would  insist  upon  bis  going  to 
bed  at  midnight.  With  his  first  week's  earn- 
ings he  bought  himself  his  Latin  book.     Be- 
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sides  his  studies,  David  showed  a  keen  interest 
in  natural  history,  trying  to  find  in  the  fields 
about  his  home  the  herbs  he  found  mentioned 
in  a  little  medical  treatise  he  owned.  It  is 
mentioned  to  show  both  his  pride  and  his  good 
nature,  that  he  used  to  offer  to  scrub  the  floor 
for  his  mother,  provided  she'd  see  that  the 
front  door  was  kept  closed  in  order  tliat  no 
one  might  catch  him  at  the  work. 

When  David  was  about  twenty  years  old, 
there  was  a  branch  of  a  missionary  society 
established  in  his  native  town,  and  his  imag-- 
ination  was  so  worked  upon  by  the  accounts  of 
missionary  work  lie  heard  here,  that  it  became 
his  fixed  resolve  to  go  to  China  as  a  mission- 
ary; and  finally  he  wrote  to  the  London  head- 
quarters offering  his  services.  In  order  to 
qualify  himself  for  the  work,  he  studied  the- 
ology. At  this  time  it  had  been  learned  that 
a  medical  education  was  the  most  valuable 
equipment  a  missionary  could  carry  with  him 
into  foreign  lands,  and  Livingstone  set  out  to 
educate  himself  in  both  theology  and  medicine. 
He  went  to  Glasgow  in  1836  and  studied  at  the 
University,  returning  to  the  mills  between  the 
sessions.  The  assistant  to  the  professor  of 
chemistry  at  the  University,  a  Mr.  James 
Young,  had  in  his  room  a  bench,  turning  lathe, 
and  other  tools.     Livingstone  here  learned,  in 
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company  with  two  fellow-stadents,  both  of 
whom  became  distinguished  as  Lord  Play  fair 
and  Lord  Kelvin,  much  mechanical  skill  which 
afterward  proved  most  valuable  during  his 
African  life. 

Within  two  years  Livingstone  was  equipped 
for  his  life  work  and  went  to  London  to  offer 
his  services.  He  was  accepted,  and  according 
to  custom,  was  sent  to  a  small  country  town 
to  practise  preaching.  His  first  attempt  was 
successful — so  far  as  it  consisted  in  announcing 
his  text.  After  an  awful  pause,  Livingstone's 
opening  sentence  was,  "Friends,  I  have  for- 
gotten all  I  had  to  say";  whereupon  he  de- 
scended from  the  pulpit  and  fled  from  the 
chapel. 

Two  years  later  he  had  overcome  his  first 
difficulties  in  preaching,  was  Avell  instructed  in 
theology,  and  had  received  his  diploma  in 
medicine. 

Up  to  this  time  Livingstone  had  never  wa- 
vered in  his  purpose  of  going  to  China,  but 
owing  to  the  breaking  out  of  what  is  known 
as  the  "  Opium  War,"  this  country  was  for  a 
time  closed  to  the  English.  It  happened  that 
a  Dr.  Moffat,  who  had  been  for  years  stationed 
as  a  missionary  in  Southern  Africa,  called  at 
the  boarding-house  for  young  missionaries 
^vhere  Livingstone  lived.     This  began  an  ac- 
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quaintance  which  aroused  a  great  interest  in 
Moffat's  work,  and  all  of  his  public  lectures 
were  attended  by  the  young  missionary.  "  By 
and  by,"  as  Dr.  Moffat  says,  "he  asked  me 
whether  I  thought  that  he  would  do  for  Africa. 
I  said  I  believed  he  would,  if  he  would  not  go 
to  an  old  station,  but  would  advance  to  un- 
occupied ground,  specifying  the  vast  plain  to 
the  north  where  I  had  sometimes  seen  in  the 
morning  sun  the  smoke  of  a  thousand  villages 
where  no  missionary  had  been.  Livingstone 
said  in  reply :  '  What  is  the  use  of  my  waiting 
for  the  end  of  this  abominable  Opium  War? 
I  will  go  at  once  to  Africa.'  "  On  November 
20th  he  was  ordained  a  missionary  in  London, 
and  on  December  8th,  1840,  he  sailed  for  Al- 
goa  Bay  in  South  Africa. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Livingstone's  thor- 
oughness of  method  that  he  spent  much  of  his 
time  on  shipboard  in  taking  instructions  from 
the  captain  in  the  use  of  the  quadrant,  often 
sitting  up  till  midnight  to  take  observations 
of  the  moon. 

Upon  reaching  Cape  Town,  it  happened  that 
one  of  tlie  ministers  had  received  a  message 
summoning  him  home,  and  he  offered  Living- 
stone the  pulpit  during  his  absence,  but  this 
did  not  prove  the  slightest  temptation  to  a  man 
of  so  fixed  a  purpose  as  the  young  missionary. 
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As  soon  as  it  was  possible,  he  left  the  civilised 
portion  of  the  Cape,  and  travelled  TOO  miles  in 
an  ox-wagon  to  the  little  settlement  of  K urn- 
man,  where  Moffat  lived  among  the  tribe  called 
Bakwains.  This  was  then  the  most  advanced 
missionary  settlement  in  the  south  of  Africa. 
Before  deciding  exactly  where  to  form  a  settle- 
ment of  his  own,  Livingstone  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  acquaint  himself  with  the  natives  of 
the  country  round  about,  and  made  journeys 
for  this  purpose.  He  found  the  Avhole  region 
in  terror  because  of  the  raids  of  a  fierce  chief- 
tain named  Mosilikatse,  who  had  been  driven 
by  the  Boers  to  the  westward,  but  still  re- 
mained near  enough  to  the  Bakwains  (or  Be- 
chuana)  to  keep  them  in  constant  alarm.  The 
presence  of  this  enemy  made  Livingstone's 
work  easier  among  the  more  peaceable  tribes, 
since  they  knew  the  value  of  the  weapons 
which  the  white  man  carried,  and  looked  upon 
his  presence  among  them  as  a  safeguard. 

A  little  adventure  upon  one  of  these  trips 
throws  some  light  upon  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try. Livingstone  says:  "When  about  150 
miles  from  home  [meaning  Kuruman]  a  little 
girl,  about  eleven  years  of  age,  came  up  and 
sat  down  under  my  wagon,  having  run  away 
for  the  purpose  of  going  with  us  to  Kuruman. 
She  had  lived  with   a  sister  whom   she  had 
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lately  lost  by  death.  Another  family  took 
possession  of  her  for  the  purpose  of  selling  her 
as  soon  as  she  was  old  enough  for  a  ^Yife." 
Hence  she  had  run  away,  intending  to  follow 
Livingstone's  wagon  on  foot,  Livingstone  fed 
her,  and  shortly  afterward  heard  her  sobbing 
as  if  her  heart  would  break.  He  found  that  a 
man  armed  with  a  gun  had  been  sent  after  the 
fugitive,  and  had  just  arrived.  As  it  was  Liv- 
ingstone's policy  to  interfere  with  native  cus- 
toms as  little  as  he  could,  he  was  much  puzzled 
what  action  to  take,  but  was  relieved  when  a 
native  convert  with  the  party  saved  Living- 
stone the  trouble  of  taking  action.  A  compro- 
mise was  arranged  by  which  all  the  beads  with 
vfhich  the  poor  victim  had  been  decorated  to 
make  her  a  better  bargain,  were  stripped  from 
her  and  given  to  her  pursuer.  With  these  the 
pursuer  left,  and  Livingstone  says:  "I  after- 
ward took  measures  for  hiding  her,  and  though 
fifty  men  had  come  for  her,  they  Avould  not 
have  got  her." 

Another  experience  shows  Dr.  Livingstone's 
shi-ewdness.  He  had  been  practising  medicine 
among  the  natives,  and  they  desired  that  he 
would  bring  rain  for  them,  since  rain-makers 
and  doctors  among  these  people  are  one.  Liv- 
ingstone solved  the  difficulty  by  boldly  assert- 
ing that  he  could   bring   rain   to  the  drying 
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crops,  but  that  he  had  a  method  of  his  OAvn. 
Having  thus  gained  their  good  will  and  ex- 
cited their  curiosity,  he  set  the  whole  village 
to  digging  an  irrigation  canal  to  bring  water 
from  the  river  near  by.  As  they  had  ver}^ 
poor  tools  to  dig  the  canal,  they  were  forced 
to  make  it  wind  about  the  rocks  wherever  they 
came  to  them;  and  Livingstone  states  that  it 
gradually  assumed  "a  beautiful  serpentine  ap- 
pearance." He  also  notes  that  this  was  the 
first  instance  in  which  these  natives  had  been 
induced  to  Avork  without  Avages.  Former  mis- 
sionaries had  asked  the  natives'  permission  to 
do  Avhatever  they  did,  which  was  the  very  way 
to  make  them  put  on  airs  and  be  disobliging. 
If  they  perceived  any  one  to  be  dependent  upon 
them  they  began  to  tyrannise.  Livingstone's 
plan  was  to  make  his  presence  with  them  a 
favour,  and  whenever  they  were  impudent  he 
threatened  to  leave  them,  which  brought  them 
to  terms  at  once. 

The  chief  of  these  people  certainly  was  not 
cured  of  his  superstitions  by  the  white  man's 
teaching,  since  after  Livingstone's  departure 
"he  was  burned  to  death  by  the  explosion  of 
gunpowder  which  one  of  the  royal  sorcerers 
Avas  trying  by  means  of  burnt  arrows  to  un- 
bcAvitch."  The  very  appropriate  name  of  this 
chief  was  Bubi. 
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In  returning  from  one  of  the  journeys  of 
inquiry,  the  oxen  became  sick,  and  the  whole 
party  were  forced  to  leave  their  wagons  and 
proceed  on  foot.  During  this  pedestrian  trip 
Livingstone  heard  the  natives,  who  did  not 
know  that  he  understood  their  language, 
sneering  at  him  as  a  w^eak  man.  "  lie  is  not 
strong,"  they  said.  "He  is  quite  slim,  and 
appears  stout  only  because  he  puts  his  legs  into 
those  bags  [trousers],"  Immediately  Living- 
stone exerted  himself  to  the  top  of  his  speed, 
and  took  the  lead  of  the  party  for  day  after 
day,  till  he  had  brought  the  natives  to  a  very 
different  opinion  of  his  pedestrian  powers. 

Before  he  reached  Kuruman,  messengers  came 
from  a  chief  named  Sebehwe,  who,  having  been 
attacked  by  the  fierce  Mosilikatse,  had  been 
driven  into  the  desert,  and  was  unable  to  grow 
crops.  Sebehwe  and  his  people  begged  Living- 
stone's advice,  and  invited  him  to  join  them, 
so  that  they  might  make  successful  resistance 
against  the  marauder.  Livingstone  advised 
them  to  stay  where  they  were  for  the  time, 
but  after  reaching  home,  discovered  that  they 
had  been  forced  to  seek  a  more  fertile  country 
so  as  to  plant  corn,  had  been  attacked  and 
many  of  their  people  killed.  In  order  to  do 
what  he  could  for  these  people,  another  trip  to 
them  was  at  once  planned,  but  he  found  that 
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the  Bechuana  dared  not  accompany  him,  and 
the  trip  had  to  be  given  up.  At  last,  the  na- 
tive wars  having  been  in  some  way  settled  or 
burned  themselves  out,  Livingstone  succeeded 
in  making  up  a  party  to  visit  Sebehwe  and  his 
tribe.  Here  he  delivered  an  address  to  the 
natives,  who  were  very  attentive.  But  Liv- 
ingstone intended  to  go  still  further  into  the 
country,  and  passed  onward  to  other  tribes, 
the  second  of  which  was  ruled  by  a  chief  named 
Sechele.  This  chief  had  become  jealous  be- 
cause the  white  men  had  visited  others  and 
neglected  him,  but  the  missionary  gained  his 
good  will  by  curing  his  sick  child.  These 
slight  incidents  are  told  simply  to  show  how 
the  explorer  won  his  way  into  the  interior  by 
his  medical  knowledge  and  his  evident  good 
faith  toward  the  natives. 

The  most  remote  tribe  visited  by  Livingstone 
upon  this  journey  was  that  named  the  Bakaa, 
who  accused  him  of  having  poisoned  a  native 
whom  he  had  treated  on  a  former  visit.  Their 
idea  of  getting  even  with  the  medical  mission- 
ary was  to  refuse  him  all  supplies  of  food,  and 
he  wrote  to  his  friends  that  he  had  to  content 
himself  Avith  the  "  sumptuous  feasts  of  his  im- 
agination." This  involuntary  starvation  Liv- 
ingstone looked  upon  as  a  blessing,  because, 
having  wounded  himself  by  the  recoil  of  his 
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revolver,  which  he  fired  to  drive  off  a  lion  dur- 
ing a  nig'ht  attack,  he  found  that  the  wound 
healed  readily  and  without  inflammation. 

The  result  of  his  preparatory  journeys  was 
to  lead  Livingstone  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
were  altogether  too  many  missionaries  settled 
within  easy  travelling  distance  of  Cape  Town ; 
and  he  concluded,  therefore,  that  he  would 
make  a  settlement  further  northward,  where 
there  was  reported  to  be  a  fertile  and  very 
]-)opulous  country  into  which  no  white  man 
had  yet  penetrated.  Livingstone  believed  that 
after  training  native  converts  to  carry  on  mis- 
sionary work  in  their  own  tribe,  the  white  mis- 
sionary should  leave  them  to  com]ilete  the  con- 
version of  their  own  people,  while  he  passed  on 
to  new  fields.  This  view  he  always  advocated 
and  acted  upon,  and  so  never  settled  perma- 
nently at  any  station.  Another  missionary  vol- 
unteered to  go  with  him,  and  in  company  with 
three  hunters  who  had  come  to  South  Africa 
for  sport,  they  set  forth  into  the  untravelled 
country. 


CHAPTER     V. 
Livingstone's  search  for  a  permanent 

STATION. 

He  marries  Mary  Moffat.— Their  first  home.— Adventure  with  lions.— 
Removal  to  the  Bakwain  country. — Drought  and  the  Boers  prevent 
the  civilisation  of  the  Bakwains.— Discovery  of  Lake  Ngami  by 
Livingstone  and  Oswell.— Return  to  the  station. 

These  hunters  were  supplied  with  everything 
that  wealth  could  procure  to  make  their  prog- 
ress easy,  and  had  numbers  of  servants;  and 
yet  so  great  was  the  devotion  of  Livingstone's 
men  to  him,  that  he  was  much  more  comfort- 
able than  the  better  equipped  party.  "  When 
we  arrive  at  a  spot  where  we  intend  to  spend 
the  night,"  Livingstone  wrote  to  his  familv, 
"all  hands  immediately  unyoke  the  oxen. 
Then  one  or  two  of  the  company  immedi- 
ately collect  wood;  one  of  us  strikes  up  a 
fire;  another  gets  out  the  water  bucket  and 
fills  up  the  kettle;  a  piece  of  meat  is  thrown 
on  the  fire;  and  if  we  have  biscuits,  we  are  at 
our  coffee  in  half  an  hour  after  arriving.  Our 
friends  [meaning  the  hunters]  sit  or  stand 
swearing  at  the   fire   before    they  get   their 
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tilings  ready,  and  are  glad  occasionally  of  a 
cup  of  coffee  with  us." 

The  goal  toward  which  they  were  making 
their  way  was  a  certain  lake,  the  banks  of 
which  were  said  to  be  well  wooded  and  thickly 
inhabited,  but,  though  favourable  in  other  re- 
spects as  a  site  for  a  settlement,  it  was  reported 
to  be  a  hot-bed  of  fever.  Even  at  this  time 
Livingstone  began  to  think  that  the  salvation 
of  Africa  was  to  be  brought  about  by  settlers 
rather  than  by  missionaries. 

The  tribe  among  whom  Livingstone  decided 
to  settle  was  known  as  the  Bakhatla — the  pre- 
fix "  Ba  "  in  all  these  names  means  "people"; 
but,  in  order  that  they  might  have  sufficient 
water  for  their  crops,  they  were  induced  by 
Livingstone  to  remove  from  their  town  to  a 
valley  situated,  as  Livingstone  writes,  "  in 
what  poetical  gents  would  call  '  almost  an  am- 
phitheatre of  mountains.'"  This  place  was 
named  Mabotsa,  Avhich  means  a  marriage  femt, 
and  it  was  in  this  town,  strangely  enough,  that 
Livingstone  was  married  to  Mar^^  Moffat,  the 
daughter  of  the  man  from  whom  he  first  re- 
ceived the  suggestion  of  making  Africa  the 
field  of  his  life  work.  Here  he  built  his  house 
with  his  own  hands,  and  settled  down  for  three 
years  with  the  Bakhatla  tribe. 

Lions  were  very  plentiful  about  this  village, 
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and  often  lea]>t  into  the  cattle  pens  by  night 
to  carry  off  cattle,  and  at  times  attacked  the 
herds  even  in  open  day;  vfhich  was  so  unusual 
that  the  natives  believed  themselves  bewitched 
by  a  neighbouring  tribe.  If  one  in  a  troop  of 
lions  is  killed,  the  remainder  abandon  that  part 
of  the  country;  so  Livingstone  decided  that  he 


AFKICAN   LION. 


would  go  with  his  people  to  give  them  courage 
in  their  lion  hunt.  The  animals  were  on  a 
small  hill  thickly  wooded.  This  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  of  men  which  advanced, 
gradually  closing  up.  One  of  the  lions  was 
crouched  on  a  piece  of  rock  within  the  ring, 
and  a  native  convert,  Livingstone's  companion, 
fired  at  him,  striking  the  rock  on  which  the 
animal  was  sitting.     The  lion  broke  through 
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the  circle  and  escaped  unhurt.  The  native 
spearmen  showed  great  co^vardice  in  facing  the 
animals:  even  after  they  were  surrounded  a 
second  time  they  broke  through  and  escaped. 
Livingstone,  disgusted  with  the  cowardice  of 
the  hunters,  turned  to  go  home.  On  the  way 
he  and  his  party  suddenly  came  upon  a  lion 
behind  a  little  bush  about  thirty  yards  away. 
Livingstone  fired  both  barrels  of  his  gun,  and 
the  man  called  out,  "He  is  shot!"  and  ad- 
vanced toward  him.  Livingstone  warned  them 
to  wait  till  he  should  load  again.  While  ram- 
ming down  the  bullets  he  heard  a  shout,  and 
turned  just  in  time  to  see  the  lion  spring  upon 
him.  We  continue  the  account  in  Living- 
stone's own  words  : 

' '  He  got  me  by  the  shoulder,  and  we  both 
came  to  the  ground  together.  Growling  hor- 
ribly, he  shook  me  as  a  terrier-dog  does  a  rat. 
The  shock  produced  a  stupor  similar  to  that 
which  seems  to  be  felt  by  a  mouse  after  the 
first  grip  of  the  cat.  It  caused  a  sort  of 
dreaminess  in  which  there  was  no  sense  of  pain 
nor  feeling  of  terror,  though  I  was  quite  con- 
scious of  all  that  was  passing.  .  .  .  As  he 
had  one  paw  on  the  back  of  my  head,  I  turned 
to  relieve  myself  of  the  weight,  and  saw  his 
eyes  directed  to  Mabalwe.  His  gun,  which 
was  a  flint  one,  missed  fire  in  both  barrels." 
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But  the  lion  left  Livingstone  and  attacked  his 
new  assailant,  biting  him  in  the  thigh.  An- 
other man,  whose  life  Livingstone  had  once 
saved  when  tossed  by  a  buffalo,  proved  his 
gratitude  by  attempting  to  spear  the  lion,  upon 
which  the  animal  turned  to  attack  this  third 
enemy,  seizing  him  by  the  shoulder;  but  the 
wounds  the  animal  had  received  now  weakened 
him,  and  therefore  his  strength  tailed,  and  he 
fell  dead. 

To  an  inquirer  who  asked  Livingstone  after- 
ward what  his  thoughts  were  when  the  lion 
was  above  him,  the  explorer  answered :  "  I  was 
thinking  what  part  of  me  he  would  eat  first." 
The  result  of  this  adventure  was  a  broken  arm 
by  which  years  afterward  the  body  of  Living- 
stone was  identified  when  brought  home  in 
1874.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  says:  "  So  far  as  Liv- 
ingstone's journals  go,  little  is  made  of  this 
adventure  with  the  lion,  and  he  seems  to  have 
spoken  of  it  only  when  closely  questioned;" 
but  in  the  obituary  notice  of  Livingstone,  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  added :  ' '  For  thirty  years  after- 
ward all  his  labours  and  adventures,  entailing 
such  exertion  and  fatigue,  were  undertaken 
with  a  limb  so  maimed  that  it  was  painful  for 
him  to  raise  a  fowling  piece,  or,  in  fact,  to 
place  the  left  arm  in  any  position  above  the 
level  of  the  shoulder." 
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Livingstone,  as  already  mentioned,  married 
at  this  station,  and  brought  his  wife  to  live  with 
him.  Here  they  established  native  schools,  to 
prepare  native  converts  to  work  in  settlements 
throughout  the  country;  but  this  project  was 
not  approved  of  by  the  authorities  of  the  mis- 
sionary society  at  home,  and  had  to  be  aban- 
doned for  the  time.  Owing  to  a  disagreement 
with  his  missionary  companion,  who  became 
jealous  and  accused  Livingstone  of  being  "a 
nonentity,"  this  settlement  was  abandoned  by 
Livingstone  and  his  wife,  who  decided  to  move 
forty  miles  further  into  the  unknown  country, 
and  established  themselves  with  the  tribe  of 
Sechele.     These  were  Bakwains  or  Bechuana. 

Tliis  African  chief  showed  an  immediate 
willingness  to  become  a  Christian;,  and  not 
only  that,  but  to  convert  all  his  people,  which 
he  proposed  to  do  by  getting  some  good  long 
whips  of  rhinoceros  hide  and  silencing  all  ob- 
jection to  the  new  creed.  He  was  bitterly  dis- 
appointed that  Livingstone  did  not  approve  of 
this  plan.  Personally,  Sechele  found  no  diffi- 
culty with  the  Christian  religion,  except  that 
he  was  somewhat  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do 
with  his  numerous  wives.  He  was  quite  will- 
ing to  part  with  the  superfluous  ones,  but  found 
that  this  involved  him  in  difficulty  with  their 
relatives,  who  had  looked  upon  their  daughters 
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as  well  settled  for  life.  As  a  result  of  the  hos- 
tility of  the  wives'  relations,  the  conversion  of 
Sechele  caused  a  rapid  decrease  in  Livingstone's 
congregation,  and  sometimes  the  chief  and  his 
family  (that  is,  his  reformed  family)  made  up 
his  entire  audience. 

A  policeman  of  a  somewhat  peculiar  order 
was  once  employed  to  collect  the  people  for 
service — a  tall,  gaunt  fellow. 

"Up  he  jumped  on  a  sort  of  platform,  and 
shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  '  Knock  that 
woman  down  over  there!  Strike  her,  she  is 
putting  on  her  cooking-pot!  Do  you  see  that 
one  hiding  herself?  Give  her  a  good  blow. 
There  she  is — see,  see !  Knock  her  down ! ' 
All  tlie  women  ran  to  the  j^lace  of  meeting  in 
no  time,  for  each  thought  herself  meant.  But, 
though  a  most  efficient  policeman,  we  did  not 
like  to  employ  him." 

Two  causes  combined  to  force  Livingstone 
to  abandon  what  might  otherwise  have  been 
a  permanent  settlement.  First,  the  drought, 
which,  according  to  Livingstone's  observations, 
resulted  from  a  gradual  change  in  the  level  of 
the  country  that  had  been  going  on  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  and  was  gradually  influenc- 
ing the  flowing  of  the  rivers  and  the  amount 
of  rainfall.  This  drying  up  of  the  whole  re- 
gion was  forcing  the  native  villagers  to  occupy 
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land  near  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and  as  these  be- 
came smaller,  they  were  driven  continually  to 
find  new  sites  for  their  villages.  Second,  the 
Boer  settlements  to  tiie  eastward  of  this  region 
shut  the  natives  up  between  the  desert  lands 
and  the  civilised  colonies — if  we  may  call  those 
colonies  civilised  which  Avere  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  exterminate  the  natives  or  to  reduce 
them  to  slavery.  Livingstone  came  in  conflict 
with  the  Boer  authorities  as  soon  as  he  tried 
to  educate  these  tribes  and  to  establish  native 
converts  among  them.  In  his  journeys  east- 
ward from  this  settlement,  he  found  that  the 
Boers  were  in  the  habit  of  shooting  the  cattle 
of  the  natives,  and  forcing  them  to  work  with- 
out wages;  in  other  words,  enslaving  them. 
Besides,  the  Boers  had  seized  nearly  all  the 
springs  in  the  arid  country,  so  that  the  natives 
were  completely  at  their  mercy.  Blaikie,  Liv- 
ingstone's biographer,  says:  "When  at  war, 
the  Dutch  forced  the  natives  to  assist  them, 
and  sent  them  before  them  into  the  battle  to 
encounter  the  battle-axes  of  their  opponents, 
while  the  Dutch  fired  in  safety  at  their  ene- 
mies over  the  heads  of  their  native  allies.  Of 
course,  all  the  disasters  of  the  war  fell  on  the 
natives;  the  Dutch  had  only  the  glory  and  the 
spoil."  One  of  the  leading  Boers  told  Liv- 
ingstone that  he  would  attack  any  tribe  that 
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might  receive  a  native  teacher.  The  Boers 
also  sent  comphiints  to  the  Colonial  govern- 
ment, declaring  Livingstone  a  dangerous  influ- 
ence in  the  country.  To  Livingstone's  remon- 
strances the  Boer  commandant  replied:  "You 
must  teach  the  blacks  that  they  are  not  our 
equals.  You  might  as  well  try  to  teach 
baboons."  Livingstone's  reply  was  an  oflFer 
to  test  whether  the  Boer  or  his  native  attend- 
ant could  read  best!  Nevertheless,  many  of 
the  Boers  came  to  visit  Livingstone  on  trading 
journeys,  to  be  treated  for  illness,  or  to  get  ad- 
vice. The  reports  which  these  visitors  carried 
away  with  them  caused  the  Boer  rulers  to  or- 
der  Sechele  to  cease  his  traffic  with  the  Eng- 
lish, and  not  to  procure  fire-arms  from  them. 
Sechele's  reply  was:  "I  was  made  an  inde- 
pendent chief  and  placed  here  by  God,  and  not 
by  you.  The  English  are  my  friends:  I  get 
all  I  want  from  them.  I  cannot  hinder  them 
from  going  where  they  like. "  Then,  learning 
that  the  Boers  had  planned  an  attack  upon  the 
settlement,  Livingstone  went  to  the  comman- 
dant, whose  name  was  Krieger,  and  induced 
him  to  keep  the  peace.  The  threatening  atti- 
tude of  the  Boers,  Avhich  Livingstone  believed 
was  caused  by  his  presence  with  the  tribe,  and 
the  drying  up  of  the  stream  upon  which  the 
settlement  was  located,  convinced  Livinofstone 
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that   his    usefulness    Avas   at    an    end   in   this 
place. 

It  happened  that  during  the  infancy  of  tlie 
chief  Sechele  his  life  had  been  saved  by  an- 
other chieftain,  who  was  a  man  of  great  abil- 
ity, and  now  ruled  a  large  territory  to  the 
northward,  occupied  Ijy  the  Makololo,  with 
whom  had  become  united  the  remnants  of 
other  tribes  destro3"ed  by  Avarfare  or  driven 
northward  by  the  Boers.  Sechele  consented 
to  go  with  Livingstone  to  this  new  region;  and 
it  fortunately  happened  that  al)out  this  time 
two  English  hunters,  Murray  and  Os^vel],  ar- 
rived on  a  hunting  tour.  As  the  savages  had 
no  idea  of  hunting  animals  except  Avith  a  view 
of  procuring  food,  they  Avere  nmcli  puzzled  to 
Know  what  had  brought  Livingstone's  friends 
into  their  countrv.  Thev  saAV  that  these  En"-- 
lishmen  Avere  AA^onderful  hunters,  in  fact,  de- 
clared OsAvell  the  greatest  hunter  they  had 
ever  seen ;  but  in  order  to  find  out  Avhy  they 
killed  so  many  animals,  they  questioned  Liv- 
ingstone. "  IlaA^e  these  hunters,  Avho  come  so 
far  and  Avork  so  hard,  no  meat  at  home  ?  ' ' 
Livingstone  replied:  "  They  are  rich:  they  kill 
oxen  every  day:  they  hunt  for  the  pleasure  it 
giA'es  them."  But  at  this  the  savages  laughed 
in  scorn,  as  if  to  say:  "Your  friends  are  sim- 
ply fools." 
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Livingstone  never  met  a  more  devoted  friend 
and  companion  than  Oswell.  He  says  in  a  let- 
ter written  at  a  later  time:  "Oswell  was  one 


W.    COTTON    OSWELL. 


of  Arnold's  lliigby  boys.  One  could  see  his 
training  in  always  doing  what  was  brave  and 
true  and  right." 

The  expedition  consisted  of  twenty  men,  with 
as  many  horses  and  eighty  oxen.     They  found 
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fhe  country,  the  Kalahari,  as  indeed  they  had 
expected,  to  be  abnost  absolutely  a  desert,  in 
which  water  could  be  procured  only  by  dig- 
ging deeply  for  it.  The  first  native  met  in  the 
desert  was,  when  seen  at  a  distance,  taken  by 
Oswell  for  a  lion.  She  proved,  on  the  contrary, 
to  be  an  old  bushwoman,  who  immediately 
offered  the  Englishmen  all  the  property  she 
had  with  her,  which  consisted  of  a  few  traps 
made  of  cords.  Learning  that  they  were  in 
need  only  of  water,  and  would  pay  her  for 
guiding  them,  she  set  off  briskly,  and  in  an 
eight-mile  Avalk  brought  them  to  a  settlement. 
"We  rewarded  her  with  a  piece  of  meat  and 
a  good  large  bunch  of  beads.  At  the  sight  of 
the  latter  she  burst  into  a  merry  laugh." 

Here  Oswell  was  deceived  by  a  mirage  into 
thinking  that  they  had  reached  the  long-sought 
Lake  Ngami;  but  it  was  still  300  miles  off. 
Yet  the  worst  of  their  troubles  were  over, 
since  they  had  come  to  the  bank  of  a  river,  the 
Zouga,  along  which  they  proceeded  in  compara- 
tive comfort,  now  and  then  taking  to  canoes. 
A  little  before  reaching  the  lake  they  came 
upon  a  second  large  river,  which  they  were 
told  flowed  out  of  a  fertile  and  populous  coun- 
try, from  which  confirmation  of  the  rumours 
that  had  first  sent  them  in  this  direction  they 
derived  great  hopes  of  the  success  of  their  en- 
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terprise.  They  finally  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  lake  of  which  they  were  in  search.  This 
was  Lake  Nganii,  and  Livingstone  and  his 
party  were  the  first  white  men  w^ho  had  ever 
looked  upon  it.  Other  expeditions  had  previ- 
ously attempted  to  reach  Lake  Ngami,  but  for 
one  reason  or  another  had  failed.  It  was  be- 
lieved by  the  Geographical  Society  at  home 
that  Livingstone  had  succeeded  only  because 
of  the  friendship  of  the  natives  toward  him, 
and  his  influence  over  them,  due  to  his  services 
as  missionary  and  doctor.  Thus  the  success  of 
his  expedition  was  looked  upon  as  a  triumpli 
for  missionary  methods.  Even  after  Living- 
stone had  shown  the  way,  another  expedition, 
led  by  a  successful  explorer,  Francis  Galton, 
again  failed  to  repeat  his  journey.  For  his 
discoveries,  Livingstone  received  an  awiird  of 
twenty-five  guineas,  of  which  he  wrote  to  his 
family:  "  It  is  from  the  Queen.  You  must  be 
very  loyal,  all  of  you.  JN'ext  time  she  comes 
your  w^ay,  shout  till  you  are  hoarse." 

Tlieir  further  progress  w^as  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  the  refusal  of  a  native  chief  to  fur- 
nish them  wath  canoes,  which  were  necessary 
in  order  to  reach  the  northern  country.  He 
feared  lest  the  white  men  should  by  their  pres- 
ence strengthen  the  chief,  Sebituane,  to  whom 
they  were  going.     Sebituane's  people  lived  at 
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the  north  end  of  Lake  Kganii.  Livingstone 
was  obstinate  and  angry,  and  for  a  long  time 
attempted  to  construct  a  raft,  but  was  forced 
to  give  it  up  because  he  found  the  Avood  dry 
and  rotten.  He  learned  afterward  that  this 
river,  in  which  he  had  worked  so  long  to  make 
his  raft,  swarmed  with  crocodiles,  and  congratu- 
lated himself  upon  his  providential  esca])e  from 
them.  During  this  journey  it  was  necessary 
at  times  to  cut  down  trees  in  order  that  the 
wagons  might  pass,  so  thickly  was  the  country 
wooded. 

Failing  to  cross  the  river,  the  whole  purpose 
of  the  explorers  was  defeated.  After  a  con- 
sultation, it  was  decided  to  return  to  Living- 
st(jne's  station,  from  which  Oswell  volunteered 
to  make  a  jouriiev  back  to  Cape  Town  and  then 
to  return  at  tlie  next  fitting  season,  bringing  a 
boat  with  which  to  cross  the  river  and  proceed 
on  their  way  to  the  lake.  Livingstone  hoped  to 
find  beyond  the  lake  a  papulous  country,  toward 
which  he  was  ever  desirous  to  make  his  way. 
Upon  the  return  to  the  station  it  was  found 
that  the  drought  not  only  continued,  but  was 
becoming  so  much  worse  that  the  people  were 
threatened  with  starvation.  Men,  women,  and 
children  had  to  go  far  afield  collecting  roots, 
insects — whatever  was  eatable.  Of  course  the 
attempt  to  teach  the  natives  had  to  come  to  an 
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end,  and  the  mission  station  was  a  failure. 
The  natives  had  begun  to  fear  that  Living- 
stone's presence  Avas  responsible  for  all  these 
evils,  since  they  themselves  were  in  an  arid 
district,  while  the  tribes  all  about  them,  not 
very  far  away,  still  had  rain  enough  to  pro- 
vide them  with  crops. 


CHAPTER  YI. 

Livingstone's  missions  defeated  by  the  boers 
and  portuguese. 

Explores  the  iuterior  northward. — Is  turned  aside  by  the  tsetse  fly. — Wel- 
comed by  Chief  Sebituane.— Deatli  of  this  chief.— Livingstone 
comes  to  the  Zambesi  River. — His  family  sent  to  England. — De- 
struction of  the  mission  by  the  Boers.— The  slave  traders  of  the 
Portuguese  settlements.— Livingstone  resolves  to  open  a  path  to 
the  interior,  despite  both,  or  to  perish.- His  journey  to  the  west 
coast. 

Feeling  thcatbis  station  no  longer  was  worth 
maintaining,  Livingstone  decided  to  abandon 
it,  and  to  make  another  trip  northward  to 
reach  Sebituane's  tribe.  He  took  with  him 
his  wife  and  child,  and  was  accompanied  also 
as  far  as  the  Zouga  Eiver  by  the  chief,  Sechele. 
When  they  came,  travelling  in  ox- wagons  once 
more,  to  the  banks  of  a  large  river,  they  found 
there  a  most  formidable  enemy,  the  tsetse  fly. 
This  little  insect  has  had  a  marvellous  influence 
upon  the  development  of  Africa,  making  it 
nearly  impossible  for  Europeans  to  settle  in 
certain  regions,  or  even  to  pass  through  them. 
It  attacks  oxen,  horses,  and  many  domestic 
animals.  Mankind  and  the  wild  animals  do 
not  seem  to  be  seriously  affected  by  its  bite, 
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but  domestic  animals,  even  the  ox,  soon  die 
after  being  bitten. 

During  this  journey  the  whole  route  of  the 
party  had  to  be  changed"  to  avoid  the  danger- 
ous fly,  but  by  a  roundabout  way  the  party 
succeeded  in  coming  again  to  the  southern  end 
of  the  lake.  The  chief  who  had  formerly  op- 
posed their  further  progress  now  took  a  fancy 
to  Livingstone's  rifle,  and  vowed  that  if  he 
could  have  the  gun  he  would  give  Livingstone 
whatever  he  wished  to  help  him  on  his  way. 
Livingstone  sacrificed  the  rifle,  hoping  that 
now  his  way  was  clear  to  the  north  end  of  the 
lake,  but,  unfortunately,  fever  broke  out  and 
the  attacks  were  so  violent  that  the  whole  ex- 
pedition had  to  be  abandoned  in  order  that 
they  might  nurse  the  invalids  far  from  the 
malarious  lake.  The  only  good  accomplished 
by  the  expedition  was  the  rescue  of  a  party  of 
English,  who  Avere  in  distress  some  sixty  miles 
from  Livingstone's  route.  They  found  one  of 
these  Englishmen  dead,  and  the  others  in  a 
dangerous  condition,  but  Livingstone's  medical 
aid  put  the  sick  on  their  feet  again.  The  whole 
party  returned  once  more  to  their  station  with 
the  Bechuana;  and  here  a  daughter  was  born 
to  Livingstone,  but  died  in  a  short  time. 

The  doctor  and  his  wife  soon  after  went 
again  to  their  old  quarters  at  Kuruman. 
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The  chieftain,  Sebituane,  had  now  heard  of 
Livingstone's  repeated  attempts  to  reach  him, 
and  did  all  in  his  power  to  make  the  explorer's 
way  easy,  sending  presents  of  cattle  to  Sechele 
and  to  the  chiefs  of  Lake  Ngami,  in  order  to 
induce  them  to  help  Livingstone  on  his  Avay. 
Unfortunately  Sechele  did  not  tell  Livingstone 
of  the  arrival  of  these  messengers,  who  could 
have  been  of  great  use  in  making  the  explorer's 
third  journey,  which  he  undertook  the  next 
year,  a  far  easier  one. 

Mrs.  Livingstone  and  the  children  once  more 
accompanied  the  explorer,  and  his  faithful 
friend,  Oswell,  went  ahead  with  a  party  for 
the  purpose  of  digging  wells  along  the  route 
through  the  desert.  Thus  they  succeeded  in 
passing  over  their  old  route,  and  had  a  com- 
paratively easy  journey  until  their  Bushman 
guide  lost  his  way.  This  man,  Shobo,  would 
then  sit  down  in  the  path  and  say:  "  ISTo  water, 
all  country  one — Shobo  sleeps — he  breaks  down 
—country  one."  Next  he  would  curl  himself 
up  and  go  to  sleep.  After  four  days  of  this 
uncertainty  Shobo  vanished  altogether.  For 
several  days  Livingstone  and  his  family  were 
almost  famished,  as  the  water  was  all  gone; 
but  then  Shobo  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  party 
of  rescuers. 

Oswell  and  Livingstone  now  went  forward 
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and  finally  reached  Sebituane,  who  had  come 
to  meet  them  at  the  head  of  all  his  principal 
men.  They  were  most  hospitably  received, 
well  fed,  and  cared  for,  Livingstone  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  methods  by  which 
this  chief  had  gained  a  great  ascendency,  not 
only  over  his  own  people,  but  among  the  sur- 
rounding tribes.  He  seemed  to  be  a  man  not 
only  of  great  ability,  but  of  unbounded  gener- 
osity and  good  nature.  Everything  that  tliis 
chieftain  could  do  to  make  Livingstone  com- 
fortable and  to  aid  him  in  his  work  was  done; 
and  it  seemed  that  at  last  the  explorer's  dream 
was  to  be  realised  by  the  establishment  of  a 
station  in  the  dominions  of  a  powerful  king, 
able  and  willing  to  aid  him  in  establishing  na- 
tive teachers  throughout  all  the  surrounding 
countr}^;  but  within  a  few  days  after  Living- 
stone's arrival,  this  mighty  chief  was  attacked 
by  inilammation  of  the  lungs,  and,  in  spite  of 
all  the  native  doctors  could  do,  died.  Living- 
stone did  not  dare  to  treat  him  medically  for 
fear  of  the  jealousy  of  the  native  doctors,  and 
for  fear  lie  might  be  accused  of  having  killed 
the  king  in  case  the  disease  ended  fatally. 

To  this  chief  succeeded  his  daughter,  and 
she  was  equally  kind  to  the  explorers,  giving 
the  white  men  permission  to  travel  wherever 
they  pleased.     Their  first  journey  in  her  coun- 
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try  was  150  miles  northward,  and  here  they 
came  upon  the  Zambesi  Eiver,  along  whose 
banks  they  discovered  many  populous  villages, 
so  many  that  Livingstone  conclutled  that  here 
was  the  right  field  for  his  future  labours;  and 
he  determined,  therefore,  to  send  his  wife  and 
children  back  to  England,  in  order  that  he 
might  pick  out  a  favourable  spot  for  a  settle- 
ment, which  they  had  failed  to  find  on  this 
first  visit  to  the  river.  He  might  have  left  his 
family  at  Kolobeng,  the  station  to  which  they 
had  so  often  returned,  but  on  their  way  home 
they  discovered  tliat  the  discouraged  Bechua- 
nas  had  finally  given  up  the  attempt  to  live 
there,  and  the  place  was  deserted, 

Livingstone  arrived  at  Cape  Town  after  an 
absence  of  eleven  years  of  missionary  life,  and 
found  himself  at  the  end  of  his  resources.  He 
had  spent  not  only  all  the  money  allowed  him, 
but,  also,  had  drawn  his  salary  far  ahead;  but 
his  good  friend  Oswell,  whose  hunting  trips 
had  been  exceedingly  profitable,  assured  Liv- 
ingstone that  tlie  profits  ought  to  l)e  shared 
equally  between  them,  and  generously  supplied 
him  with  whatever  money  he  needed. 

From  Cape  Town  Livingstone  sent  his  family 
home  to  England,  resolving  to  devote  himself 
thereafter  entirely  to  discovering  a  proper  sta- 
tion from  which  he  might  open  a  route  from 
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eastward  or  westward  to  the  coast.  His  pur- 
pose was  that  English  traders,  landing  their 
goods  from  the  sea,  might  be  able  to  carry 
them  into  the  interior  and  supply  the  natives 
with  those  civilised  products  used  by  the  slave 
traders  to  tempt  the  interior  tribes  to  engage 
in  procuring  slaves.  At  this  time  he  wrote: 
"  If  I  were  to  follow  my  own  inclinations, 
they  would  lead  me  to  settle  down  quietly  with 
some  small  tribe  and  devote  some  of  m}^  time 
to  my  children ;  but  Providence  seems  to  call 
me  to  the  regions  beyond."  He  believed  that 
the  Zambesi  River  might  become  a  highway  of 
commerce.  Another  object  he  had  in  view 
was  to  form  his  settlement  in  a  healthy  place, 
so  that  missionaries  might  go  thither  from  un- 
healthy districts  and  regain  their  health. 

The  explorer  remained  two  montlis  at  the 
Cape  after  his  family  left,  and  made  the  time 
useful  by  putting  himself  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Astronomer  Royal,  to  qualify  him- 
self more  thoroughly  for  taking  observations. 
On  the  8th  of  June,  in  1852,  he  was  ready  to 
start  northward  again. 

His  wagon  was  loaded  with  packages  that 
out  of  good  nature  he  had  agreed  to  deliver 
for  friends.  His  oxen  were  poor,  because  he 
could  not  afford  better  ones.  During  this  trip 
over  the  old  route  toward  the  interior  he  was 
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detained  for  some  time  by  the  breaking  of  one 
of  his  wagon  wheels.  This  seemed  at  tlie  time 
most  unfortunate,  but  turned  out  to  be  the 
means  of  saving  his  life,  since,  if  not  thus  de- 
layed, he  would  have  come  to  the  region  of 
Ivolobeng  in  August,  and  would  thus  have  been 
caught  by  a  party  of  Boers  who  had  come  to 
that  place  on  a  raid,  and  would  probably  have 
carried  out  their  threat  to  kill  the  explorer. 
As  it  was,  they  wrecked  his  house  and  carried 
off  all  his  property,  leaving  the  ground  strewn 
with  fragments  of  his  journals  and  letters. 
They  destroyed  whatever  they  could  not  carry 
away  in  their  wagons.  The  crops  were  burned, 
the  cattle  driven  off,  and  many  on  both  sides 
killed.  Livingstone  wrote  home  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  this  raid,  and  declared  that  the  Boers 
were  resolved  to  shut  up  the  interior  of  Africa, 
while  he  was  determined,  "  with  God's  help, 
to  open  the  country.  Time  Avould  show  which 
would  be  most  successful  in  resolution,  they  or 
he." 

The  country  was  so  unsettled  that  Living- 
stone could  not  get  guides  to  take  him  to  Sebi- 
tuane's  for  a  long  time,  but,  after  some  delay, 
he  made  his  way  through  Sebituane's  kingdom 
and  moved  forward  to  Linyanti,  the  capital  of 
the  IVlakololo.  This  journey  was  made  through 
a  Hooded  country,  through  swamps  of  water 
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three  or  four  feet  deep.  He  saj^s  after  passinti^ 
through  the  thorns  and  thick  reeds  they  at 
length  emerged  "with  our  hands  all  raw  and 
bloody  and  knees  through  our  trousers."  At 
one  time  he  narrowly  escaped  an  attack  from 
a  lioness  which,  seeing  his  wagon,  evidently 
considered  it  a  trap  and  turned  away  when  just 
about  to  make  the  spring.  Sometimes,  in  or- 
der to  get  water,  they  Avere  forced  to  dig  wells 
and  wait  a  day  or  two  till  enough  water  had 
trickled  in  to  quench  the  thirst  of  their  cattle. 
At  length,  however,  Livingstone  found  himself 
among  the  Makololo,  who  said  that  he  had 
dropped  from  the  clouds.  Sekeleta,  the  son 
of  Sebituane,  had  become  the  cliief,  his  sister 
having  resigned  the  throne  because  the  fashion 
of  the  people  had  required  her  to  take  more 
husbands  than  she  cared  for. 

The  slave-trading  Portuguese  had  made  a 
beginning  with  a  neighbouring  tribe,  called  the 
Mambari,  in  establishing  the  slave  trade,  and 
even  the  Makololo  were  being  tempted  to  cap- 
ture slaves,  in  order  that  they,  too,  might 
secure  some  of  the  goods  exchanged  for  them. 
The  reigning  chief,  Sekelctu,  was  opposed  to 
slavery,  and  this  made  him  unpopular  with 
some  of  his  people.  One  of  his  half-brothers 
had  therefore  begun  an  intrigue  to  take  i^os- 
session   of  the  throne  by  assassination.     An 
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attempt  was  made  to  spear  the  king,  but  it 
failed  because  Livingstone  accidentally  stepped 
before  him  and  so  prevented  the  attack.  The 
plot  against  the  king  being  betrayed,  Sekeletu 
seized  his  half-brother,  had  him  led  out  a  short 
distance  from  the  settlement  and  speared  to 
death. 

In  company  with  Sekeletu  Livingstone  made 
many  expeditions  round  about  Linyanti,  Ijut 
failed  to  find  any  healthy  settlement.  Even 
the  natives  themselves  decreased  in  numbers 
while  living  here,  and  Livingstone  decided  that 
he  must  carry  out  his  original  plan  of  finding 
an  outlet  to  the  coast.  He  looked  upon  this 
journey  with  discouragement,  but,  neverthe- 
less, decided  to  make  it,  saying:  "Cannot  the 
love  of  Christianity  carry  the  missionary  where 
the  slave  trade  carries  the  trader?  I  shall 
open  up  a  path  to  the  interior  or  perish." 

Toward  the  end  of  1853  Livingstone  began 
his  journey  to  the  west  coast.  The  first  part 
he  was  able  to  make  easier  by  following  the 
rivers,  and  the  chief,  Sekeletu,  lent  him  his 
own  canoe,  which  "  being  broader  than  usual," 
as  the  explorer  remarks,  he  could  turn  about 
in  it  with  ease.  The  party  had  very  few  sup- 
plies, expecting  to  depend  for  provisions  upon 
what  they  could  shoot;  but  among  their  bag- 
gage they  carried  a  magic  lantern,  Avhich  after- 
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ward  proved  to  be  of  the  greatest  value.  Ow- 
ing to  the  orders  given  by  the  chieftain,  the 
men  whom  Livingstone  had  with  him  showed 
the  most  eager  devotion,  jmnping  into  the 
water  whenever  there  was  the  slightest  danger 
that  the  canoes  would  be  injured  or  caught  in 
the  eddies;  for  the  canoes,  being  flat-bottomed, 
would  have  been  overturned  at  once  if  they 
were  allowed  to  swing  around  across  the 
stream. 

At  length,  without  any  misadventure,  they 
had  passed  beyond  the  kingdom  of  Sekeletu, 
and  were  in  a  thickly  wooded  country  dwelt  in 
by  the  Balonda.  Although  Sekeletu's  people 
and  the  Balonda  natives  were  on  bad  terms, 
because  each  had  been  tempted  to  steal  slaves 
from  the  other  for  purposes  of  trade  with  the 
Portuguese,  Livingstone  had  brought  back  with 
him  several  Balonda  children,  captured  by  tlie 
Makololo  (which,  you  remember,  is  the  name 
given  to  Sekeletu's  people),  and  was  at  once 
received  as  a  friend. 

The  most  interesting  ruler  of  the  Balonda 
was  a  young  Amazon  queen,  or  chieftainess, 
who  ruled  over  that  part  of  the  country  because 
she  was  the  mece  of  the  head  chief,  Shinte,  to 
whose  court  the  explorers  were  going.  It  had 
been  the  intention  of  Livingstone,  who  was 
usuall}''  accustomed  to  command  his  own  expe- 
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ditions,  to  remain  in  the  canoes,  and  to  travel 
by  water  to  the  chief  Shinte's  vilhige,  but  the 
young  African  chieftainess  wouldn't  have  it. 
She  calmly  gave  orders  that  the  travellers 
should  pick  up  their  baggage  and  march  by 
land.  Livingstone  says:  "  My  men  succumbed 
and  left  me  powerless.  I  was  moving  off  in 
high  dudgeon  to  the  canoes,  when  she  kindly 
placed  her  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  with  a 
motherly  look  said,  '  Kow,  my  little  man,  just 
do  as  the  rest  have  done.'  My  feeling  of  an- 
noyance of  course  vanished." 

Manenko  was  the  name  of  the  young  Ama- 
zon. Her  costume  consisted  of  a  coat  of  red 
ochre.  She  trudged  along  on  foot  so  rapidly 
that  the  men  could  hardly  keep  up  with  her, 
and  seemed  to  have  breath  enough  left  to  keep 
the  whole  party  in  hot  water  with  her  repeated 
scoldings. 

After  they  left  the  river  a  tract  of  forest  land 
succeeded,  and  heavy  rain  began  to  fall.  Liv- 
ingstone, who  was  riding  upon  an  ox  named 
Sindbad,  inquired  why  Manenko  did  not  pro- 
tect herself  from  the  rain  with  clothing.  She 
replied  scornfully  that  it  was  effeminate  for  a 
chief  to  wear  any  protection.  Under  her 
leadership  they  came  to  the  village  of  her 
uncle,  the  chief  Sliinte,  a  place  containing 
many  thousands  of  people.     Here  a  royal  re- 
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ception  in  honour  of  the  travellers  "u^as  given 
by  the  natives.  Shinte — seated  on  his  throne, 
which  was  covered  with  leopard  skins,  placed 
so  as  to  face  a  space  one  hundred  yards  square — 
presided  over  a  military  exercise  consisting  of 
imitations  of  warfare  and  spear-throwing. 
This  courtesy  Livingstone  was  able  to  return 
after  a  few  days  by  the  exhibition  of  the 
powers  of  his  magic  lantern.  The  native 
court  was  gathered,  and  the  show  began.  One 
of  the  pictures  represented  Abraham  slaying 
Isaac.  The  Balonda  men  remarked  that  the 
picture,  which  was  life-size,  was  much  more 
like  a  god  than  the  images  which  they  had 
worshipped.  All  went  well  until  the  slide  was 
suddenly  moved  to  one  side,  when  the  ladies 
of  the  royal  court,  fearing  lest  they  would  be 
stabbed  by  the  knife  which  Abraham  held 
uplifted,  rushed  helter-skelter  out  of  the  hut, 
shrieking,  "Mother!  Mother!"  tumbling 
over  one  another,  and  disappeared.  The  men, 
however,  remained  and  saw  the  show  through, 
and  afterward  examined  the  lantern  with  great 
interest,  Livingstone  being  careful  to  explain 
to  them  as  well  as  he  could  just  how  the  pic- 
tures Avere  made,  for  fear  that  they  might 
think  there  was  sometliing  magical  in  the  in- 
strument. 

Since  the  rainy  season  had  commenced,  it 
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was  impossible  to  secure  guides  for  the  journey 
toward  the  coast,  and  the  party  were  compelled 
to  remain  Shinte's  guests.  This  chief  not  only 
liked  Livingstone,  and  did  all  he  could  to  en- 
tertain him,  but  seemed  to  believe  that  no  ill- 
luck  could  come  to  his  people  so  long  as  the 
white  man  was  with  them.  One  dull,  rainy 
day  the  chief  came  alone  to  visit  Livingstone 
in  his  tent,  and  was  mucli  entertained  with 
the  wonders  of  the  white  man's  ])roperty,  his 
looking-glass,  books,  hair  brushes  and  combs, 
Avatch,  and  so  on.  When  he  had  examined  all 
these  to  his  heart's  content,  he  seemed  anxious 
to  make  some  return,  and  carefully  closing  the 
opening  of  the  tent,  he  produced  a  string  of 
beads  and  a  bit  of  conical  shell.  Hanging  the 
beads  around  Livingstone's  neck,  he  said  with 
much  satisfaction,  "  'Now  you  have  a  proof  of 
my  friendship."  Livingstone  learned  that  the 
present  was  considered  of  great  value  in  the 
Balonda  country,  since  two  such  necklaces 
would  pay  for  a  slave,  and  five  would  buy  an 
elephant's  tusk. 

After  a  week  Shinte  furnished  Livingstone 
Avith  a  guide  who  was  to  remain  with  the  party 
till  they  should  reach  the  coast.  Their  route 
now  led  them  into  great  flooded  plains,  which 
made  camping  difficult,  as  it  was  necessary  to 
select  mounds  and  then  to  dig  trenches  round 
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about  them,  using  the  earth  to  raise  their 
sleeping  places  above  the  water. 

The  next  chieftain  into  whose  territory  they 
entered,  named  Katema,  received  them  hospi- 
tably. He  w^as  a  tall  man,  wore  a  snuff-brown 
coat  with  gilt  tinsel  upon  the  arms,  and  a  hel- 
met of  beads  and  feathers.  He  addressed  the 
white  man  as  follow^s:  "  T  am  the  great  Moeni 
Katema.  I  and  my  fathers  have  always  lived 
here;  and  there  is  my  father's  house.  I  never 
killed  any  of  the  traders:, they  all  come  to  me. 
I  am  the  great  Moeni  Katema  of  whom  you 
have  heard. ' '  He  furnished  Livingstone  Avith 
three  guides,  advising  him  to  avoid  the  low- 
lands, which  were  impassable  from  floods. 
Livingstone  presented  to  him  a  shawl,  a  razor, 
some  beads  and  buttons,  and  a  powder-horn, 
which  the  chief  received  graciously,  laughing 
heartily,  and  asking  the  explorer  to  bring  him 
a  coat  from  Loanda  on  the  coast,  as  the  one 
W' hich  he  w^as  wearing  was  old. 

The  rest  of  the  journey  to  the  coast  was  not 
so  pleasant.  All  big  game  seemed  to  have  dis- 
appeared, and  animal  food  became  so  scarce 
that  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  great 
luck  when  they  succeeded  in  catching  moles 
and  mice.  In  crossing  one  of  the  rivers,  Liv- 
ingstone was  thrown  from  his  riding  ox  and 
nearly  drowned,  but  rescued  by  his  followers, 
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twenty  of  whom  dashed  into  tlie  water  to  save 
him.  They  seemed  delighted  to  find  that  Liv- 
ingstone conld  swim,  and  he  \vas  equally  de- 
lighted to  see  their  devotion  to  him. 

In  passing  through  a  native  village  one  of 
the  guides  stole  some  pieces  of  property  and 
ran  away.  The  chief  held  Livingstone  respon- 
sible, and  it  looked  as  if  there  would  be  serious 
trouble  for  a  while,  but  this  was  avoided  by 
making  the  chief  a  present  of  an  ox.  "  The  first 
one  offered  happened  to  have  lost  a  piece  of  his 
tail,  and  the  natives  would  not  accept  it  at  any 
price,  as  they  said  the  tail  had  been  purposely 
cut  off  and  "witchcraft  medicine  inserted." 
This  suggested  to  Livingstone  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  cut  off  part  of  the  tails  of  each  of  his 
oxen,  since  he  had  only  four  left,  and  all  of 
the  natives  with  whom  they  came  in  contact 
seemed  to  desire  them.  The  shrewd  trick 
worked  to  a  charm,  and  saved  him  his  oxen. 

As  the  party  approached  nearer  to  the  coast, 
they  began  to  see  the  effect  upon  the  natives  of 
the  presence  of  the  Portuguese  slave  dealers. 
AYhen  they  came  to  the  country  of  the  Chi- 
boques,  the  warriors  swarmed  around  them  like 
a  band  of  highwaymen.  Livingstone  awaited 
them,  seated  coolly  on  his  camp  stool,  with. a 
double-barrelled  gun  across  his  knees,  while  his 
spearmen  ^vere  gathered  closely  about  him. 
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The  explorer  says:  "The  more  I  yielded,  the 
more  unreasonable  they  became;  and  at  every 
fresh  demand  a  shout  Avas  raised,  and  a  rush 
made  around  us  with  brandished  weapons. 
One  young  man  even  made  a  charge  at  my 
head  from  behind,  but  I  quickly  brought 
around  the  muzzle  of  my  gun  to  his  mouth, 
and  he  retreated."  Livingstone  had  asked  the 
Chiboque  chieftain  and  his  followers  to  be 
seated  for  a  conference,  and  when  they  had 
gathered  about  him,  Livingstone's  men  sur- 
rounded the  hostile  natives,  and  they  saw  that 
they  were  in  a  trap.  Livingstone  then  said 
that  he  had  done  his  best  to  satisfy  them,  but 
they  evidently  meant  to  fight,  "  and  if  so,  they 
must  begin  and  bear  the  blame  before  God." 
At  last  the  present  of  an  ox  settled  the  con- 
troversy; but  thereafter  Livingstone  was  care- 
ful to  avoid  these  natives. 

From  this  point  he  made  for  the  nearest 
Portuguese  settlement,  travelling  through  the 
woods.  There  was  so  much  rain  that  the  party 
were  constantly  drenched,  and  Livingstone  him- 
self was  attacked  by  fever,  which  reduced  him 
almost  to  a  skeleton.  Then  their  troubles  mul- 
tiplied. Livingstone  was  thrown  from  his  rid- 
ing ox  and  was  kicked  as  he  fell;  the  guides 
missed  their  wa}^,  and  by  accident  led  their 
party  once  more  into  the  Chiboque  territory, 
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where  demands  were  made  upon  them  by  every 
chieftain ;  Livingstone's  followers  began  to  mu- 
tiny, and  he  was  forced  to  give  up  another  of 
his  few  oxen  to  them  to  make  a  grand  feast. 
Over  this  they  made  such  a  horrible  noise  that 
he  ordered  them  to  be  quiet ;  but  they  laughed 
in  his  face,  and  were  brought  to  terms  only  by 
his  rushing  out  and  threatening  them  with  a 
double-barrelled  pistol.  At  night  they  were 
compelled  to  build  stockades  to  protect  them 
from  the  natives,  and  during  the  day  had  to 
march  in  a  compact  body  for  fear  of  the  Chi- 
boque  warriors.  His  followers  refused  again 
and  again  to  go  onward,  but  at  last  Living- 
stone defied  them,  telling  them  that  he  should 
go  on  alone;  whereupon  they  repented  and 
said  they  were  all  his  children,  and  would  die 
for  him. 

At  last  they  gained  a  high  ridge  overlooking 
the  valley  of  the  Quango  Iliver,  not  far  from 
the  coast,  and  the  Portuguese  settlements  were 
in  sight ;  but  just  as  they  were  about  to  cross 
the  river,  they  were  stopped  for  the  last  time 
by  a  village  chief  and  his  men.  He  demanded 
some  gift  before  he  Avould  let  them  pass,  but  as 
Livingstone  had  nothing  left  but  his  blanket, 
watch,  and  instruments,  and  a  few  tusks  be- 
longing to  Sekeletu,  which  he  had  promised  to 
sell  to  the  Portuguese,  the  explorer  flatly  re- 
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fused  to  give  them  anything.  Just  at  this 
point  a  young  Portuguese  sergeant  of  militia 
came  to  their  rescue,  his  aid  helped  them  to 
cross  the  Quango,  and  they  had  left  the  savage 
natives  behind. 

In  the  Portuguese  country  they  met  with  no 
adventures,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  very 
fortunate,  selling  the  tusks  of  ivory  at  a  very 
high  price — "  two  muskets,  three  small  barrels 
of  powder,  and  English  calico  and  baize  enough 
to  clothe  my  Avhole  party,  with  large  bunches 
of  beads,  were  given  for  one  tusk,  to  the  great 
delight  of  my  Makololo,  avIio  had  been  used  to 
get  only  one  gun  for  two  tusks." 

During  this  journey  to  the  coast,  the  explorer 
had  had  aboht  thirty  attacks  of  intermittent 
fever,  together  with  other  ills;  his  medicines 
had  been  stolen  almost  at  the  beginning;  he 
had  been  thrown  several  times  hy  his  ugly- 
tempered  riding  ox  Sindbad;  and  the  pai'ty 
had  been  drenched  by  rains  and  by  wadings  of 
flooded  streams.  The  mosquitoes  had  been  ter- 
rible in  their  assaults.  In  spite  of  his  illness, 
hardships,  and  accidents,  Livingstone  never 
failed  to  keep  himself  neat,  clean,  and  as  well 
dressed  as  was  possible,  a  matter  to  ^vhich  he 
attached  the  utmost  importance,  because  of  its 
effect  upon  the  natives,  who  soon  lose  their  re- 
spect for  a  white  man  if  they  find  him  to  be  at 
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all  slovenh^  or  careless  in  his  dress.  The  ex- 
plorer Glave,  whom  the  writer  knew  person- 
ally, once  said  that  many  an  explorer  failed  to 
keep  on  good  terras  with  the  natives  simply 
because  he  was  careless  about  his  dress  or  per- 
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sonal  cleanliness ;  and  that  he  had  found  that 
as  soon  as  the  natives  lost  respect  for  a  white 
man,  they  ceased  to  fear  him,  Livingstone 
says:  "  I  feel  certain  that  the  lessons  of  clean- 
liness rigidly  instilled  by  my  mother  in  child- 
hood helped  to  maintain  that   respect  which 
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these  people  felt  for  European  ways."  In 
speaking  of  the  natives  of  this  part  of  Africa, 
he  says:  "  They  are  never  seen  without  a  spear 
or  a  club  in  their  hands;  seem  only  to  delight 
in  plunder  and  slaughter,  and  yet  are  utter 
cowards.  The  women,  like  the  men,  went 
almost  unclothed,  and  seemed  to  know  no 
shame." 

The  first  view  of  the  sea  amazed  the  Mako- 
lolo,  who  had  come  from  the  interior.  "We 
were  marching  along  with  our  father,"  they 
said,  "  believing  what  the  ancients  had  told  us 
was  true — that  the  world  had  no  end;  but  all 
at  once  the  world  said  to  us,  '  I  am  finished ; 
there  is  no  more  of  me.'  " 

At  St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  the  large  Portuguese 
town  on  the  coast,  Livingstone  was  most  hos- 
pitably received  by  the  one  Englishman  in  the 
place,  who  was  a  commissioner  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave  trade.  ' '  JSTever  shall  I  forget 
the  luxurious  pleasure  I  enjoyed  in  feeling 
myself  again  on  a  good  bed  after  six  months  of 
sleeping  on  the  ground."  Here  Livingstone 
was  once  more  in  touch  with  the  world,  and 
eagerly  listened  to  the  news  of  what  had  hap- 
pened while  he  was  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 
One  achievement  that  interested  him  greatly 
was  news  of  the  success  of  an  expedition  to  the 
Arctic  reo-ions  in  finding  the  remains  of  the 
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party  under  Sir  John  Franklin.  Imagine  what 
it  must  have  been  to  emerge  from  the  darkness 
and  torrid  heat  of  the  interior  forests  and  the 
presence  of  threatening  enemies,  into  the 
breezy  freshness  of  tlie  sea  coast,  and  to  be 
received  with  the  warm  hospitality  of  Euro- 
peans. 

For  this  journey  the  Geographical  Society 
voted  Livingstone  their  gold  medal,  the  high- 
est honour  they  had  to  bestow. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  Sindbad,  the 
cross-grained  riding  ox  that  had  given  Living- 
stone so  much  trouble,  was  bitten  by  the  tsetse 
fly,  and  died  in  merited  unhaj^piness. 


CHAPTER  YII. 

LIVINGSTONE    CROSSES    AFRICA. 

The  return  from  Loanda  to  Liiiyante.— Livingstone  refuses  to  return  by 
sea,  and  escapes  shipwreck. — The  journey  homeward.— Discovery 
of  the  Victoria  Falls. — Remains  of  settlements  near  the  Zambesi. — 
After  escaping  many  dangers,  the  expedition  reaches  the  oast  coast 
of  Quilimane. — Livingstone  sails  to  England. 

Livingstone  was  so  exhausted  by  illness  and 
hardships  upon  his  arrival  at  Loanda,  that  as 
soon  as  the  responsibility  for  his  followers  was 
removed  he  broke  down  completely,  and  for 
more  than  three  months  was  helpless.  During 
all  this  time  he  was  cared  for  by  the  sur- 
geon of  an  English  vessel  that  happened  to 
be  in  port,  and,  being  treated  with  the  utmost 
tenderness,  entirely  recovered.  The  first  duty 
lie  attended  to  on  being  able  to  go  about  again 
was  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the  welfare  of  his 
men.  He  found  that  these  clever  fellows, 
being  thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  had 
established  a  little  business  in  supplying  the 
people  of  the  town  with  fire-w^ood,  and  when 
English  vessels  came  to  anchor  at  the  town, 
the  industrious  blacks  became  longshoremen, 
and  added  to  tlieir  earninos  at  the  rate  of  six- 
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pence  a  day.  For  ''lazy,  shiftless  negroes" 
this  is  a  record  that  might  make  many  white 
men  ashamed  of  themselves. 

There  was  a  mail-packet  named  the  "Fore- 
runner "  about  to  sail,  and  Livingstone's  friends 
urged  him  to  embark  for  home  in  her.  It 
was  a  temptation  to  which  many  would  have 
yielded;  but  Livingstone  had  given  his  word 
to  his  faithful  men,  and  although  he  had  been 
bitterly  disappointed  not  to  find  letters  from 
home  at  Loanda,  he  sent  by  the  packet  his  let- 
ters and  despatches,  and  turned  back  toward 
the  swampy  rivers,  the  fevers,  and  the  savages 
that  were  between  him  and  the  homes  of  his 
followers. 

The  return  journey  was  less  troubled  by  hos- 
tile natives,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  the 
party  were  better  armed.  Livingstone  wrote 
to  his  wife:  "  Two  chiefs  who  plagued  us  much 
on  going  down  (to  the  coast)  were  now  quite 
friendly.  At  that  time  one  of  them  ordered 
his  people  not  to  sell  us  anything,  and  we  had 
at  last  to  force  our  way  past  him.  ^o\y  he 
came  running  to  meet  us,  saluting  us  with 
great  urbanity.  .  .  .  The  alteration  in  this 
gentleman's  conduct — the  Peace  Society  would 
not  believe  it — is  attributable  solely  to  my  peo- 
ple possessing  guns.  "When  we  passed  before 
we  were  defenceless."     Nevertheless  the  Chi- 
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boque  tribe  were  still  ready  to  rob  the  travel- 
lers if  a  good  opportunity  offered,  as  Avas  shown 
once  when  Livingstone,  ill  with  fever,  was  un- 
able to  keep  on  the  alert.  Some  difficulty  arose 
between  Livingstone's  men  and  a  Chiboque  vil- 
lage. "They  began,"  said  Livingstone,  "by 
knocking  down  the  burdens  of  the  hindmost 
of  my  men,  and  several  shots  Avere  fired,  each 
party  spreading  out  on  both  sides  of  the  path. 
I  fortunately  had  a  six-barrelled  revolver,  and, 
with  this  in  my  hand,  staggered  along  the  path 
with  two  or  three  of  my  men,  and  encountered 
the  chief.  The  sight  of  six  barrels  gaping  into 
his  stomach,  Avith  my  oAvn  ghastly  visage  look- 
ing daggers  at  his  face,  seemed  to  produce  an 
instant  revolution  in  his  martial  feelings,  for 
he  cried  out,  '  Oh,  I  have  only  come  to  speak 
Avith  you  and  Avish  peace  only.'  Thus  Avas 
secured  another  couA^ert  for  the  Peace  Society." 
This  was  the  last  of  the  Avarlike  encounters, 
and  henceforward  they  met  only  the  usual 
pleasures  of  African  travel  in  these  regions, 
attacks  of  fever  being  not  infrequent,  together 
Avith  vicious,  biting  red  ants  that  drove  all  be- 
fore them.  Adventures  in  hunting  the  buffalo, 
hippopotamus,  and  smaller  game  Avere  of  daily 
occurrence,  as  may  be  read  in  the  bigger  books 
that  have  room  to  tell  the  minor  happenings 
of  these  Avonderful  journeys  through  a  richly 
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wooded  and  watered  country  thronged  with 
inhabitants,  swarming  with  animal  life,  and 
rich  in  vegetation.  Until  Livingstone  toiled 
through  it,  this  part  of  Africa  was  a  blank  on 
the  maps,  and  had  been  entered  only  once  or 
twice  by  Portuguese  trading  parties. 

One  piece  of  work  that  made  the  homeward 
journey  the  harder  for  the  explorer  was  the 
necessity  of  rewriting  all  the  despatches  and 
letters  he  had  sent  home  by  the  packet  "  Fore- 
runner," for  this  vessel  had  been  wrecked  on 
her  homeward  trip,  as  he  heard  w^hile  still  near 
the  coast,  and  all  but  one  passenger  drowned. 
While  the  labour  of  rewriting  the  voluminous 
journals,  redrawing  the  many  maps,  and  com- 
posing again  the  letters  that  "covered  sheets 
almost  as  large  as  a  newspaper,"  was  enor- 
mous, there  was  always  the  cheering  thought 
that  Livingstone's  faithfulness  to  his  men  had 
saved  him  from  losing  his  life. 

After  coming  again  to  the  countries  of  the 
Makololo  their  progress  became  a  sort  of  tri- 
umphal march,  since  the  people  considered 
nothing  too  good  for  those  who  had  opened 
a  route  to  the  coast,  making  friends  with  so 
many  of  the  chiefs  along  the  road.  They  were 
hailed  as  men  risen  from  the  dead,  and  great 
was  the  joy  to  find  not  even  one  of  the  party 
missing.     With  the  joy  there  must  have  been 
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mingled  some  surprise,  for  the  wives  of  a  few 
of  Livingstone's  men  had  looked  upon  them- 
selves as  Avidows,  and  consoled  themselves  by- 
new  alliances.  But  the  deserted  husbands, 
having  several  other  wives  still  left,  took  their 
fate  philosophically,  cheered  by  Livingstone's 
remark  that  they  still  had  as  many  wives 
as  he. 

After  his  return  from  the  journey  to  the 
west  coast  Livingstone  remained  for  eight 
weeks  with  Sekeletu's  people — not  too  long  a 
rest  after  a  journey  lacking  only  nine  days  of 
lasting  a  full  year. 

Here  Livingstone  busied  himself  with  letter- 
writing,  though  he  found  awaiting  him  only  a 
single  letter  from  Kuruman,  and  some  pack- 
ages of  food  from  his  wife's  mother,  wliich  had 
been  delivered,  by  the  Matabele,  Moshkatse's 
people  and  enemies  of  the  Makololo.  The 
Makololo  being  afraid  to  receive  the  goods, 
these  were  left  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
the  Matabele  saying :  ' '  Here  are  the  goods. 
We  place  them  before  you.  If  they  are  lost 
it  is  your  fault."  After  their  enemies  went 
away  the  Makololo  plucked  up  courage  enough 
to  bring  the  packages  half-way  over  the  river, 
and  left  them  on  an  island,  building  a  little  hut 
over  them.  Here  they  remained  until  Living- 
stone's return.     Among  other  gifts  brought  all 
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the  way  from  Loanda  was  a  colonel's  uniform 
for  Sekeletu ;  and  the  chief  appeared  at  church 
arrayed  in  the  uniform,  with  all  the  pride  a 
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civilised  woiran  feels  in  a  new  Easter  bonnet, 
and  ' '  attracted  more  attention  than  the  ser- 
mon." 

Although  the  journey  to  the  west  coast  had 
not  been  unsuccessful,  since  it  had  discovered 
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a  good  market  in  wliich  the  Makololo  coukl 
sell  their  elephant  tusks  at  a  high  price,  yet 
Livingstone  Avas  not  satisfied.  He  wished  to 
find  a  healthful  region  for  white  men,  and  an 
easy  way  to  the  sea  for  traders.  So,  as  soon 
as  he  could  equip  another  expedition,  Living- 
stone set  out  for  the  east  coast  by  Avay  of  the 
Zambesi  Kiver,  hoping  that  this  would  prove 
a  jiossible  highway  into  and  out  of  the  fertile 
lands  of  the  interior.  Sekeletu  did  all  he  could 
for  his  white  friend,  and  by  his  kindness  and 
generosity  Livingstone  was  better  equipped 
than  if  he  had  great  wealth  at  his  command. 
The  chief  went  with  them  a  part  of  the  way, 
and  gave  them  autliority  to  call  upon  the  tribes 
subject  to  him  for  supplies  on  their  journey. 

Livingstone  was  now  in  command  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  men,  had  ten  cattle  for 
eating,  besides  three  trained  as  saddle  oxen. 
The  route  along  the  Zambesi  had  been  chosen, 
though  known  to  be  the  most  perilous  because 
of  the  savages  upon  its  shores,  in  the  hope  that 
it  Avould  prove  a  navigable  river.  Only  a  short 
distance  from  their  starting-point  there  was 
said  to  be  a  remarkable  cataract,  known  by  the 
natives  as  3fosi-oa-tunya,  "  smoke  does  sound 
there,"  and  Livingstone  with  one  native  com- 
panion went  to  visit  this  natural  wonder. 

No  other  falls  excepting  Niagara  can  com- 
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pare  with  the  Victoria  Falls,  for  so  Livingstone 
named  them ;  and  the  African  falls  are  in  some 
ways  the  more  remarkable.  The  Zambesi, 
3,600  feet  broad,  comes  to  an  abrupt  break  iw 
its  bed,  "seeming  suddenly  to  vanish  in  the 
very  bowels  of  the  earth,"  and  tumbles  straight 
down,  320  feet,  into  a  fissure  of  fifteen,  to 
twenty  yards'  width,  where  it  is  churned  into 
whitft  foam,  that  dashes  itself  into  five  great 
clouds  of  white  spray  thrown,  in  columns  of 
smoke  high  above  the  falls,  looking  white,  and 
then  grey,  to  descend  again  in  showers  of  rain, 
while  rainbows  are  formed  upon  the  wdiite 
clouds,  Livingstone  was  the  first  to  make  the 
existence  of  these  falls  known  to  the  modern 
world,  though  after  he  had  described  them 
somebody  declared  that  they  were  marked 
upon  an  old  map — wliich  is  highly  unimportant 
if  true,  since  the  old  map  had  never  attracted 
particular  attention  until  Livingstone  had  de- 
scribed the  marvellous  falls,  and  enabled  white 
men  to  find  them.  Below  the  cataract  the 
Zambesi  is  hemmed  into  a  narrow  zigzag  course 
between  unscalable  precipices  hundreds  of  feet 
high,  and  roars  its  way  through  the  hills  in 
miles  of  boiling  foam. 

The  explorer's  examination  of  the  river  and 
cataract  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  before 
this  irreat  rock  fissure  was  formed  the  whole 
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country  round  had  been  a  vast  fresh-water  lake 
— of  which  Lake  Ngami  was  the  remnant — a 
view  that  had  been  independently  adopted 
some  time  before  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison, 
a  member  of  the  Geographical  Society  and 
a  loyal  friend  of  Livingstone. 

Leaving  the  river  in  order  to  reach  it  again 
below  the  rapids,  they  marched  northeastward 
through  a  forest  region  Avhere  remains  of  large 
towns  were  frequent.  Millstones  worn  down 
several  inches  were  a  proof  that  these  towns 
had  in  some  instances  been  long  occupied. 

On  returning  to  the  river  they  met  hostile 
natives,  for  they  had  passed  beyond  those  ruled 
or  controlled  by  SekelC'tu. 

At  a  place  where  the  Loangwa  Eiver,  flow- 
ing southward,  joins  the  Zambesi,  they  were 
believed  to  be  Portuguese  half-breeds,  and  an 
attack  upon  them  was  prevented  only  by  Liv- 
ingstone showing  his  straight  hair  and  white 
skin,  and  asking  "if  theBazimka  (Portuguese) 
were  like  that  ?"  They  secured  only  one  canoe 
after  much  difficulty,  though  there  were  two 
tied  near  by,  and  began  ferrying  their  bag- 
gage, cattle,  and  men  to  an  island  half-way 
across  the  river — here  "a  good  mile  broad." 
Livingstone  was  the  last  to  enter  the  canoe, 
keeping  the  armed  natives  busy  by  showing 
them  his  watch,  a  burning-glass,  and  other 
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curiosities.  They  made  their  escape,  and  Liv- 
ingstone ends  his  account  with  the  words,  "I 
thanked  them  all  for  their  kindness,  and  wished 
them  peace." 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  they  found 
the  remains  of  a  Portuguese  church,  with  a 
broken  bell  marked  I.  II.  S.,  proving  their 
nearness  to  the  settlement  Tette,  and  within 
a  day  or  two  met  a  native  of  that  town  wear- 
ing hat  and  jacket,  and  were  warned  by  him 
that  there  was  war  between  the  Portuguese 
and  natives  on  this  side  of  the  river.  As  no 
canoes  were  to  be  had,  Livingstone  could  not 
cross,  and  for  a  time  there  w^as  a  gathering  of 
the  natives  that  looked  dangerous.  To  give 
his  people  courage,  Livingstone  ordered  an  ox 
to  be  roasted,  and  sent  a  choice  leg  to  the 
chieftain  of  the  enemy.  This  present  made 
peace  between  them,  and  on  finding  that  the 
party  were  not  Portuguese,  the  chief  consented 
that  they  should  go  onward,  and  when  Living- 
stone sent  his  man  Sekwebu  to  buy  a  canoe  to 
carry  a  sick  man,  the  chief  showed  his  shrewd- 
ness by  the  remark,  "  This  white  man  is  truly 
one  of  our  friends.  See  how  he  lets  me  know 
his  afflictions."  Thereafter  he  did  all  he  could 
to  help  them  forward. 

After  this  they  had  no  difficulty,  and  in  time 
came  safely  to  Tette,  where  they  were  kindly 
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welcomed  by  the  commandant,  to  whom  Liv- 
ingstone had  letters  from  the  Bishop  in  Loanda 
and  other  friends.  The  rest  of  the  way  to  the 
seaport  town  of  Qiiilimane  was  through  civil- 
ised places,  and  Livingstone,  having  arranged 
that  his  native  followers  should  await  his  re- 
turn at  Tette,  went  aboard  the  brig  "  Frolic  " 
to  sail  for  Mauritius.  One  native  named  Sek- 
webu  accompanied  him,  but  the  sight  of  the 
ocean  and  the  ship,  and  all  the  strange  experi- 
ences of  the  voyage,  drove  the  poor  fellow  out 
of  his  wits,  and  he  at  last  jumped  overboard 
and  was  drowned. 

From  Mauritius  Livingstone  sailed  for  Eng- 
land, and  arrived  in  December,  1857,  after  six- 
teen yeaio'  absence,  to  find  himself,  as  Thomas 
Hughes  writes  in  his  biography  of  this  ex- 
plorer, "  the  most  famous  man  for  the  time  in 
the  British  Isles," 

So  ended  Livingstone's  first  j^ears  in  Africa. 

Of  his  visit  to  England  we  cannot  give  any 
account.  He  was  made  a  popular  hero,  and 
received  every  h  nour  England  had  to  offer. 
He  never  wavered,  however,  in  his  efforts  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  return  to  Africa,  and 
in  his  devotion  to  that  land  and  its  people. 
The  most  important  results  of  his  visit  to  Eng- 
land were  his  abandonment  of  all  connection 
with  the  Missionary  Society ;  the  writing  of  his 
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book  tluit  told  of  his  travels,  which  brought 
him  a  fortune  of  £12,000;  and  his  addresses, 
which  stimulated  an  interest  in  the  African 
Continent  that  since  that  time  has  never  abated. 
Meanwhile  his  Makololo  followers  aAvaited 
his  return  to  the  Portuguese  town  on  the  east 
coast. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Livingstone's  second  visit  to  Africa 

The  Zanibeei  expedition. — Exploring  the  river. — Discovers  two  lakes.— 
The  Makololo  conducted  home  again.— State  of  Sekeletu's  tribe.— 
Return  to  Tette.— He  explores  the  rivers.— Conflicts  with  the 
slavers. — Death  of  Bishop  Mackenzie  and  of  Mrs.  Livingstone. — 
Zambesi  expedition  recalled. — Livingstone  takes  his  little  steamer 
to  India.— Returns  to  England. 

While  in  England  Livingstone  heard  from 
Loanda  that  a  company  of  Sekeletu's  people 
had  made  the  westward  journey  to  the  coast 
with  ivory,  proving  that  the  route  found  bv 
the  explorer  was  of  some  use  to  the  tribes  of 
the  interior;  while  from  Cape  Town  came  news 
of  a  great  meeting  in  honour  of  the  successful 
explorer,  where  speeches  were  made  in  praise 
of  his  courage,  scientific  accuracy,  and  worth 
as  a  missionary. 

Livingstone  returned  to  Africa  with  the  ad- 
vantages he  had  fairly  won  by  sixteen  years  of 
exploration,  "which  had  found  Africa  the 
Dark  Continent,  and  left  it  the  most  interest- 
ing part  of  the  globe  to  Englishmen. "  Instead 
of  entering  an  unknown  land  as  a  friendless, 
untried  young  missionary,  he  now  held  an  ap- 
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pointment  as  ''Consul  at  Quiliniane  for  the 
East  Coast  and  Interior,  and  commander  of  an 
expedition  for  exploring  Eastern  and  Central 
Africa."  This  enterprise  was  known  as  the 
Zambesi  Expedition,  and  it  was  well  provided 
with  money.  Livingstone  on  this  occasion  was 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  his  son  Oswell, 
named  for  the  hunter  and  companion  who  had 
so  greatly  befriended  him.  His  companions  in 
the  present  expedition  included  I)r. — now  Sir 
— John  Kirkhis;  brother,  Charles  Livingstone, 
who  was  skilled  in  geology,  and  one  assistant, 
Mr.  Thornton.  A  steam  launch,  shipped  in 
sections  and  named  the  "  Ma- Robert,"  was 
also  carried  on  the  steamer  "Pearl,"  which 
conveyed  the  expedition  to  the  east  coast,  stop- 
ping at  Sierra  Leone  to  ship  twelve  natives  as 
a  crew  for  river  navigation.  At  Cape  Town 
Mrs.  Livingstone  and  Oswell  were  left  with  her 
father  and  mother,  while  the  ' '  Pearl ' '  sailed 
northward  to  the  mouths  of  the  Zambesi — of 
which  there  were  four — reaching  the  end  of 
her  ocean  voyage  in  May,  1858. 

After  a  thorough  examination  of  the  differ- 
ent mouths  of  the  river,  it  was  decided  that  the 
one  known  as  the  Kongone  was  best,  and  up 
this  they  sailed  forty  miles  to  land  their  sup- 
plies on  an  island.  Then  the  "Ma-Robert" 
and  the  ship's  ])innace  came  into  service  to 
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carry  tlie  goods  further  up  the  river  to  Tette, 
where  (as  Livingstone  had  learned  from  his 
father-in-law  at  Cape  Town)  most  of  his  native 
followers  still  waited  his  return,  though  thirty 
of  them  had  died  of  smallpox  and  six  had  been 
slain  by  other  natives.  They  welcomed  Liv- 
ingstone with  joy,  crying:  "The  Tette  people 
often  taunted  us,  saying,  '  Your  Englishman 
will  never  return ' ;  but  we  trusted  you. ' '  The 
natives'  faith  in  their  white  friend  was  never 
betrayed,  and  much  of  Livingstone's  influence 
over  them  was  because  of  their  trust  in  him. 

Since  his  followers  were  in  no  hurry  to  return 
to  Linyante,  Livingstone  explored  the  Zambesi 
as  far  as  the  great  rapids,  thirty  miles  above 
Tette,  and  decided  that,  although  he  would  have 
been  lost  if  he  had  tried  to  descend  the  river  in 
canoes  upon  his  journey  from  the  interior,  yet 
abetter  steamer  than  the  "  Ma-Robert  "  might 
in  time  of  flood  pass  up  the  Zambesi  beyond 
the  Kebrabasa  Rapids,  and  thus  open  the  inner 
country  to  trading  journeys.  Sending  to  Eng- 
land for  a  better  steamer,  Livingstone  mean- 
while made  what  use  he  could  of  the  "  Ma- 
Robert."  Before  testing  this  vessel,  it  had 
been  named  in  honour  of  Mrs.  Livingstone, 
whom  the  natives  called  "  Ma-Robert " — that 
is,  "the  mother  of  Robert" — in  accordance 
with  their  custom  of  naming  the  wife  from  her 
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lirst-borii  son.  But  the  vessel  had  not  proved 
worthy;  she  consumed  enormous  amounts  of 
fuel,  made  steam  slowly,  leaked  badly,  and 
snorted  so  horribly  that  she  Avas  renamed  "  The 
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Asthmatic. "  Kevertheless,  Livingstone  in  this 
rickety  craft  succeeded  in  making  many  dis- 
coveries of  value,  the  most  important  being 
Lake  Nyassa  and  Lake  Shirwa,  which  lakes, 
beino-  in  regions  suitable  for  colonies  of  white 
men,  and  lying  across  the  slave  traders'  route 
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to  Zanzibar,  were  considered  by  the  explorer 
as  the  "  Keys  to  Central  Africa." 

But  leaving  such  conclusions  for  older  heads, 
let  us  see  what  the  explorer's  experiences  were 
and  how  he  met  them.  His  steamer  was  a 
wonder  to  the  natives  of  the  region,  botli  ani- 
mals and  men.  Crocodiles  chased  it,  and  one 
man  who  fell  overboard  was  instantly  pulled 
down  by  them.  Once  they  ran  into  a  herd  of 
elephants  and  shot  several,  and  at  another  time 
caught  a  baby  elephant,  dragging  him  into  the 
Avater  by  his  trunk  to  escape  the  charge  of  the 
bereaved  mother.  Livingstone  hoped  to  send 
this  young  one  home  to  Queen  Victoria,  but 
one  of  the  natives,  "  in  a  sort  of  frenzy  peculiar 
to  the  chase,"  wounded  its  trunk.  The  wound, 
though  sewed,  never  healed,  and  the  poor  little 
fellow  bled  to  death.  At  Lake  Nyassa  a  chief's 
wife  was  seized  by  a  crocodile  and  carried  off 
not  long  after  the  white  men  had  taken  a  batli 
in  the  waters.  The  chief  complained  to  a 
neighbour  that  the  white  men  "had  rubbed 
themselves  with  a  white  medicine"  (meaning 
soap),  and  that  his  wife  was  taken  by  a  croco- 
dile; he  did  not  know  whether  the  medicine 
was  to  blame  or  not.  In  another  chief's  hut 
they  met  some  Arab  slavers  who  offered  a 
young  girl  for  sale,  but  who  departed  at  once 
on  learning  that  the  explorers  were  English. 
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Though  tempted  to  release  the  slaves  he  saw 
led  in  gangs  by  means  of  forked  sticks  around 
their  necks,  Livingstone  decided  that  this 
would  be  only  another  form  of  cruelty,  since 
there  was  no  way  of  providing  for  the  poor 
creatures;  but  he  never  forgot  the  horrors  he 
witnessed,  and  in  later  days  used  his  best 
efforts  to  suppress  the  slave  trade. 

During  this  time  also  the  explorers  saw  many 
strange  creatures:  troops  of  dogs  that  hunt 
wild  animals;  birds  that  lead  men  to  honey- 
bees' nests  for  the  sake  of  sharing  in  the 
honey;  and  a  laughing  rat,  whose  cry,  "he 
— he — he,"  kept  them  nervously  awake.  Ele- 
phants abounded  everywhere. 

The  discovery  of  Lake  Nyassa,  over  two  hun- 
dred miles  long,  the  shores  of  which  seemed 
well  adapted  for  missionary  stations,  was  the 
beginning  of  a  series  of  unfortunate  expeditions 
for  the  purpose  of  seeking  practical  trade  routes 
which  would  connect  it  with  the  sea  coast. 

But  before  these  researches  could  be  entered 
upon,  Livingstone  must  redeem  his  promise  to 
his  Makololo  men  by  taking  them  back  to  their 
homes  with  Sekeletu.  With  three  other  Eng- 
lishmen the  journey  was  begun,  and  the  party 
proceeded  at  the  rate  of  over  twelve  miles  a 
day.  Some  of  the  Makololo  had  been  spoiled 
by  civilisation,  and  sneaked  back  to  the  Por- 
11 
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tuguese  settlement,  though  they  had  Living- 
stone's permission  to  stay  there  if  they  chose. 
Eoaring  lions  often  came  about  the  camp  at 
night,  and  some  of  the  natives,  believing  lions 
to  be  inhabited  by  the  spirits  of  dead  chiefs, 
would  reproach  them  for  cowardice  in  steal- 
ing their  food  instead  of  hunting  for  them- 
selves. During  this  trip  Livingstone  and  the 
other  white  men  found  themselves  superior  in 
endurance  to  the  blacks,  and  not  only  led  the 
way  on  the  marches,  but  also  did  the  work  of 
supplying  meat  by  hunting  w^hile  the  Makololo 
were  resting.  At  one  place  Livingstone  was 
charged  upon  by  a  rhinoceros,  and  probably 
was  saved  only  by  being  white,  since  the  great 
beast  halted  and  wheeled  just  as  he  reached  the 
explorer — possibly,  as  Blaikie  says,  "doubtful 
if  hunting  a  white  man  would  be  good  sport, ' ' 

Another  visit  to  the  Victoria  Falls  showed 
that  they  were  even  grander  than  Livingstone's 
first  report  had  made  them. 

Reaching  Sekeletu's  country,  they  were  met 
by  evil  tidings.  The  chief  was  stricken  with 
leprosy,  and  was  believed  to  have  been  affected 
by  witchcraft.  His  superstition  had  caused 
him  to  put  to  death  a  number  of  leading  men 
in  the  tribe,  and  now  he  was  secluded  from  his 
people  and  attended  only  by  his  nearest  rela- 
tives and  by  an  old  woman  who  professed  won- 
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dei'f 111  powers.  Dr.  Livingstone  could  not  cure 
the  chief,  but  helped  to  make  him  comfortable, 
and  in  return  was  provided  with  an  escort  of 
3^oung  men  to  aid  him  in  descending  the  river 
to  the  coast.  They  had  been  charged  to  bring 
back  some  remedy  for  the  king. 

Two  remarkable  results  followed  from  Seke- 
letu's  decease.  First,  the  great  empire  founded 
by  Sebituane,  his  father,  broke  up,  and  a  few 
years  later  was  destroyed,  all  the  Makoloh) 
being  slain  by  their  enemies  excepting  two 
families.  Second,  the  Makololo  who  went 
with  Livingstone  —only  two  of  them  were  pure- 
blooded  Makololo — remained  near  the  coast, 
and  founded  a  tribe  that  later  became  known 
as  the  Shire,  or  Eastern,  Makololos,  which 
within  twenty  or  thirty  years  numbered  over 
150,000  members,  and  were  known  as  honest, 
industrious,  and  opposed  to  slavery.  Their 
national  greeting  is  the  English  phrase,  "  Good 
morning!  " 

Another  discouraging  piece  of  news  that 
came  to  Livingstone  while  returning  his  men 
to  their  homes,  was  to  the  effect  that  the  mis- 
sionaries at  Mabotse  (his  old  station)  had  been 
attacked  by  fever,  and  that  their  mission  was 
destroyed. 

After  six  months'  absence  Livingstone  Avas 
again  at  Tette,  and  embarked  in  the  "  Asth- 
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matic  ' '  for  the  trip  to  the  sea.  The  old  vessel 
grounded  during  her  voyage  down  the  river, 
and  on  December  20,  1860,  she  was  abandoned 
on  a  sandbank,  without  serious  regret,  her  pas- 
sengers being  thankful  that  she  had  brought 
them  as  far  as  within  one  day's  journey  of 
Senna. 

The  next  month,  January,  ISOl,  the  "'Uni- 
versities Mission  "  arrived,  consisting  of  Bishop 
Mackenzie  and  his  party,  in  a  little  steamer 
named  the  "  Pioneer."  Though  of  light  draught, 
this  vessel  3'et  drew  too  much  water  to  ascend 
the  Shire  Iliver  toward  Lake  Nyassa,  and  so 
Livingstone  decided  to  use  the  time  v^hile  wait- 
ing for  liigher  water  in  exploring  another  river, 
the  Rovuma,  in  the  hope  that  this  might  be  a 
way  to  the  lake. 

There  is  no  space  to  tell  in  fall  of  the  ex- 
ploring trips  upon  these  rivers — a  discouraging- 
series  of  attempts  to  sail  the  steamer  through 
shoals  and  rapids.  The  only  important  fact  to 
note  is  the  discovery,  on  approaching  the  lake, 
that  the  Portuguese  had  taken  advantage  of 
Livingstone's  explorations  and  his  good  repu- 
tation with  the  peoples  of  that  region  to  extend 
their  own  slave  traffic  to  this  new  tield.  At 
first  Livingstone,  as  we  have  seen,  hoped  that 
he  need  not  fight  the  slaving  parties.  But  at 
last   the   sight   of   ])illaged   villages,    deserted 
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fields,  and  gangs  of  slaves  driven  by  brutal 
masters  proved  too  much  for  the  humanit}^  of 
the  missionaries.  They  came  upon  a  long  line 
of  chained  men,  women,  and  children,  being- 
driven  through  a  friendly  village,  and  their  in- 
dignation boiled  over.  Upon  the  approach  of 
the  English  the  slave  drivers  bolted  into  the 
forest,  and  the  slaves  were  set  free — eighty- 
four  of  them.  "  The  others  tied  and  starved 
us,"  said  one  little  boy.  "  You  cut  the  ropes 
and  told  us  to  eat.  What  sort  of  people  are 
you?"  Before  long  the  freed  slaves  were  at 
work  cooking  food  around  the  camp-fires,  and 
the  question  of  rescuing  slaves  was  settled.  It 
was  also  thus  settled  that  henceforward  Living- 
stone and  the  Portuguese  were  to  be  enemies. 
As  it  had  been  Livingstone  against  the  Boers 
and  slavery,  so  now  it  was  Livingstone  against 
the  Portuguese  and  slavery.  The  fight  begun 
that  day  is  not  yet  over  in  Africa,  nor  will  it 
be  at  an  end  until  the  last  slave  is  freed. 

Among  the  slaves  rescued  by  Livingstone's 
party  was  Chumah,  who  took  ]iart  in  the  later 
expeditions  of  Livingstone,  and  afterward  in 
those  of  Stanley  and  Joseph  Thomson. 

Within  a  week  they  had  scattered  several 
other  gangs  of  slaves,  and  then  Bishop  Mac- 
kenzie arranged  to  settle  at  a  village  of  Man- 
ganja,  whose  chief  had  promised  him  a  friendly 
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reception.  But  this  tribe  was  at  Avar  with 
another,  the  Ajawa,  and  Livingstone  and  the 
bishop  started  on  the  22d  of  July  to  see 
whether  the  trouble  with  these  savages  could 
not  be  settled. 

The  day  after  our  battle  of  Bull  Pam  in 
America,  journeying  through  a  land  where  the 
Ajawa  warriors  had  left  only  ruin  and  desola- 
tion, the  missionary  bishop  and  Dr.  Living- 
stone met  a  Avar  party.  These  natives,  crying, 
"  Nkondo!  " — "War! " — advanced  until  within 
fifty  yards,  and  opened  fire  with  poisoned 
arrows  and  bullets,  a  few  of  these  Ajawa  war- 
riors having  guns.  Livingstone's  party  re- 
turned the  fire,  and  the  warriors  fled. 

Leaving  the  Manganja  under  the  militant 
bishop  to  fight  out  their  quarrel  with  the 
Ajawa,  Livingstone  next  took  a  boat  expedi- 
tion to  Lake  N'yassa,  and  thoroughly  explored 
its  banks,  finding  a  peaceable  and  industrious 
population  ever\^where  except  at  the  north, 
where  a  lawless  tribe  of  Zulus  made  raids. 
The  slave-trading  in  this  region  was  causing 
the  capture  or  death  of  about  one  hundred 
thousand  slaves  every  year. 

After  another  meeting  with  the  bishop,  who 
reported  that  the  war  was  proceeding  favour- 
ably, Livingstone  once  more  returned  to  the 
coast,  intending  to  return  with  a  new  boat 
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called  the  "Lady  Nyassa,"  and  also  to  bring 
to  the  mission  Miss  Mackenzie,  the  bishop's 
sister. 

As  these  journeys  covered  the  same  regions 
he  had  often  traversed,  they  are  not  explora- 
tions, and  need  not  be  told  here  in  detail.  Let 
it  suffice  to  say  that  Livingstone  on  meeting 
the  English  ship  learned  that  Mrs.  Livingstone 
had  come  with  the  party  for  the  mission,  and 
then  the  v.^hole  company  began  the  retmni  trip, 
only  to  be  halted  by  the  news  that  the  bishop, 
in  attempting  to  release  some  captives  from 
slave  traders,  had  been  upset  from  a  canoe,  and 
had  died  from  illness  and  exposure.  Living- 
stone therefore  returned  to  the  coast,  and  be- 
fore the  ship  came  for  them  the  whole  party 
were  attacked  by  fever.  Among  its  victims 
was  Mrs.  Livingstone,  who  died  Aj-iril  27, 
1802. 

It  was  not  until  18G3  that  Livingstone  could 
once  more  resume  his  attempts  to  carry  a 
steamer  into  Lake  Nyassa,  and  he  had  hardly 
completed  his  attempts  to  prepare  a  way  past 
the  rapids  of  the  Shire  Eiver  when  the  "Zam- 
besi Expedition"  was  recalled  by  the  English 
Government — that  is,  its  supplies  and  money 
were  cut  off.  Livingstone  wrote  home :  "I 
don't  know  whether  I  am  to  go  on  the  shelf  or 
not.     If  I  do.  I  make  Africa  that  shelf.     If 
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the  '  Lady  N^^assa '  is  well  sold  I  shall  man- 
age." 

Until  the  rainy  season  there  would  not  be 
water  enough  in  the  rivers  to  take  the  two 
steamers  to  the  coast,  and  Livingstone  spent 
the  time  in  making  an  exploring  tour  to  the 
northeast  of  Lake  JSTyassa  to  find  out  whether 
any  river  gave  access  to  the  lake  from  the 
north.  Here,  again,  they  found  the  slavers  at 
work,  and  came  within  a  few^  days'  march  of 
Lake  Bangweolo,  a  region  the  explorer  visited 
later ;  but  Livingstone  could  no  longer  pay  his 
men,  and  they  turned  back.  During  the  re- 
turn they  were  told  of  the  abandonment  of  the 
mission  station,  and  Livingstone's  kindness  of 
heart  secured  the  transportation  to  the  Cape 
of  many  native  children  who  otherwise  might 
have  been  left  to  relapse  into  savagery.  One 
of  these  in  after  years  became  a  successful 
teacher. 

IlaAang  thus  come  to  the  sea,  the  explorer 
w^as  without  money  to  continue  his  work  unless 
he  sold  the  "Lady  Kyassa."  No  one  on  the 
African  coast  would  buy  the  vessel  except  the 
Portuguese,  and  a  sale  to  them  meant  her  use 
in  the  slave  trade.  The  nearest  other  market 
was  Bombay,  India,  and  so  plucky  Dr.  Living- 
stone got  up  steam,  and  with  a  mixed  crew, 
most  of  whom  had  never  seen  the  sea,  sailed 
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2,500  miles  to  the  coast  of  India.  "  This  voy- 
age," sa^'S  Blaikie,  "has  only  escaped  fame 
because  of  the  still  greater  wonders  performed 
by  Livingstone  on  land." 

Bat  again  we  must  pass  hastily  over  Living- 
stone's experiences  in  the  intervals  of  his  ex- 
plorations. "While  at  home  he  succeeded  in 
selling  the  "Lady  Nyassa"  for  £2,600,  which 
was  safely  put  into  a  bank  that  soon  after 
failed;  he  attended  the  funeral  of  the  explorer 
Captain  Spcko,  wlioso  work  in  Africa  is  yet  to 
be  told;  he  heard  of  President  Lincoln's  assas- 
sination; he  learned  the  "sad  ncAVs  "  that  his 
son  Robert  had  enlisted  in  the  United  States 
army  ("  sad  news"  it  was,  since  Robert  Liv- 
ingstone laid  down  his  life  for  the  cause  of  the 
Union,  and  lies  buried  in  the  Gettysburg  ceme- 
tery); he  attended  his  mother's  funeral;  he  ap- 
peared before  the  House  of  Commons  to  plead 
for  missions;  he  visited  the  school  where  his 
son  Oswell  was  studying,  and  ended  his  address 
to  the  boys  with  these  concluding  words,  in  the 
last  public  address  he  made  to  his  own  country- 
men, "Fear  God,  and  work  hard." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Livingstone's  last  expeditions  and  his  death. 

He  seeks  the  sources  of  the  Nile.— lie  is  reported  dead. — Search  expedi- 
tions enter  Africa. — Stanley  reaches  the  old  explorer. — Death  of 
Livingstone  at  Lake  Bangweolo.— Summary  of  his  achievements. 

In  1866  Dr.  Livingstone  sailed  for  Africa  in 
the  "  Thule,"  a  pleasure  yacht  meant  as  a  gift 
to  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar— "  the  whole  2,000 
miles  being  an  everlasting  see-saw,  shuggy- 
shoo,  enough  to  tire  a  chemist,  the  most  pa- 
tient of  all  animals,"  he  said,  in  a  letter.  lie 
reached  the  Rovuma  River  w^ith  an  ill-assorted 
lot  of  Sepoys  from  India  and  row^ly  natives, 
most  of  whom  were  discharged  soon  after. 

He  pushed  toward  Lake  Tanganyika,  losing 
what  resources  he  had,  including  his  medicines, 
which  were  stolen,  as  he  notes  in  his  journal 
with  the  remark,  "Felt  as  if  I  had  received 
my  death  sentence."  Seeking  a  route  that 
would  avoid  Portuguese  influence,  and  accom- 
panied by  only  five  followers,  Livingstone  dis- 
appeared into  the  unknown  interior,  resolved 
upon  reaching  the  sources  of  the  N"ile. 

His  deserting  followers  carried  to  the  coast 
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a  detailed  lie  that  Livingstone  had  been  killed 
by  Zulus,  and  the  English  did  not  know  the 
truth  until  expeditions  of  inquiry  had  been 
sent  as  far  as  Lake  Nyassa. 

Though  alive,  Livingstone  was  so  ill  that  his 
progress  was  a  long  martyrdom;  but  even  in 
his  litter  he  persisted  in  his  purpose  to  settle 
the  question  as  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile  and 
the  Congo.  He  discovered  new  lakes  and 
rivers,  including  Lake  Bangweolo,  and  reached 
Ujiji,  where  he  expected  to  find  stores  he  had 
forwarded.  But  these  had  been  plundered, 
and  the  sick  explorer,  though  revolted  by  the 
daily  horrors  of  the  slave  trade  carried  on  by 
the  Arabs,  was  compelled  to  seek  aid  from  them. 

Once  these  Arabs  made  in  Livingstone's  sight 
a  barbarous  and  unprovoked  attack  upon  a  busy 
market-place,  shooting  down  hundreds  in  cold 
blood,  while  as  many  more  were  drowned  in 
attempting  to  escape.  Livingstone  said  he  had 
"  the  impression  he  was  in  hell,"  but  was  help- 
less. From  the  scene  of  this  massacre,  Living- 
stone returned  to  Ujiji,  and  five  days  afterward 
was  blessed  by  the  arrival  of  Stanley,  in  the 
nick  of  time.  Of  this  meeting  we  shall  tell  in 
connection  with  Stanley's  first  expedition,  sent 
out  because  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  Living- 
stone's fate,  since  no  word  had  been  received 
from  him  in  two  years. 
13 
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After  waiting ,  five  months  for  a  fresh  party 
to  be  sent  from  the  coast,  Livingstone  set  ont 
with  new  supplies,  given  by  Stanley,  in  search 
of  the  Nile  or  Congo  sources,  and  soon  became 
involv^ed  in  the  swampy  shores  of  Lake  Bang- 
weolo.  Again  attacked  by  illness,  the  explorer 
was  carried  to  a  little  town  on  the  south  shore 
of  the  lake,  and  here,  on  the  inorning  of  the 
1st  of  May,  18T3,  his  men  found  their  master  on 
his  knees,  his  face  buried  in  his  pillow — dead. 

We  may  believe  that  his  last  prayer  will  be 
answered,  for  though  he  knew  death  was  near, 
he  would  have  had  no  other  thought  than  for 
the  civilisation  and  regeneration  of  Africa. 

His  native  followers  proved  their  love  for 
him  by  reading  over  him  the  service  for  the 
dead,  and  then  by  making  the  long  journey  to 
the  coast  with  his  body— a  journey  requiring 
eight  months  of  toil  and  danger. 

Sir  Bartle  Frere  says  of  this  first  of  explorers: 
"  I  never  met  a  man  who  fulfilled  ]uore  com- 
pletely my  idea  of  a  perfect  Christian  gentle- 
man, actuated  in  what  he  thought  and  said  and 
did  by  the  highest  and  most  chivalrous  spirit, 
modelled  on  the  precepts  of  his  great  Master 
and  Exemplar." 

Blaikie  writes:  "  Livingstone  travelled  29,000 
miles  in  Africa,  and  added  to  the  known  part 
of  the  globe  about  1,000,000   square  miles." 


LIVINGSTONE'S  LAST  JOURNEY. 
Painted  by  W.  H.  Margetson, 
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He  discovered  five  great  lakes,  the  Victoria 
Falls,  and  many  rivers;  his  name  and  charac- 
ter so  impressed  the  natives  that  the  work  of 
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later  explorers  ^yas  never  so  dangerous  or  diffi- 
cult as  his  own;  his  death  amid  his  work  made 
it  certain  that  the  objects  for  which  he  died 
will  never  be  abandoned. 
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When  the  Continent  of  Africa  is  civilised, 
the  slave  trade  a  memory,  and  the  natives  re- 
deemed from  superstition  and  savagery,  the 
influences  that  have  brought  about  Africa's 
redemption  will  be  traced  back  to  David  Liv- 
ingstone, whose  inspiration  was  Christian  faith. 


CHAPTER  X. 


BURTON    AND    SPEKE. 


Burton  and  Speke  visit  Abypsinia.— They  decide  to  explore  Central 
Africa.— Exploration  of  Lalce  Tanganyilia.— Speke's  discovery  of 
the  Victoria  Nyanza.— A  new  expedition  equipped. 

The  expedition  which  finally  succeeded  in 
solving  the  problem  of  the  source  of  the  Nile 
grew  out  of  the  journey  made  by  Sir  Richard 
Francis  Burton  and  Lieutenant,  afterwards 
Captain,  Speke,  both  of  whom  had  been  officers 
in  the  British  service  in  India.  Burton,  as  an 
explorer,  visited  a  great  many  different  parts 
of  the  world,  and  when  we  take  up  the  explor- 
ation of  Asia,  we  shall  find  him  penetrating 
to  Medina  and  Mecca,  disguised  as  a  Moslem. 
Before  the  end  of  his  life,  Burton  was  said  to 
have  known  more  than  thirty,  some  say  thirty- 
five,  different  lano^uao-es  and  dialects.  He  was 
very  fond  of  adventurous  exploits,  and  during 
his  service  as  an  officer  in  India  at  times  joined 
the  natives  who  were  doing  days'  labour  on  a 
canal,  in  order  that  he  might  become  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  their  ideas  and  cus- 
toms. His  connection  with  Captain  Speke  be- 
fi'an  when  the  two  decided  to  enter  Moslem 
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Abyssinia.  Having  organised  an  expedition 
in  Bombay,  the}'  induced  two  otlier  officers  to 
accompany  them. 

During  this  journey  they  visited  the  city 
Ilarar,  but  during  a  night  attack  made  by  the 
natives  at  Berberah,  both  Burton  and  Speke 
were  severely  wounded,  and  a  third  officer  was 
killed.  After  further  service  in  the  Crimea, 
Burton  was  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the 
ending  of  the  war,  and  he  then  determined  to 
enter  Central  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploring the  regions  Avhere,  from  Arab  reports, 
it  was  believed  that  there  were  a  number  of 
great  lakes. 

They  entered  the  continent  opposite  Zanzi- 
bar, with  a  party  mustering  two  hundred  men. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  they  could  get 
enough  baggage  animals  to  carry  their  equip- 
ment. The  first  stage  of  their  ])rogress  brought 
them  to  Tabora,  then  called  Caze.  The  only 
obstacle  that  interfered  with  their  progress  was 
the  fear  of  their  men  to  enter  the  regions  occu- 
pied, as  report  said,  by  ferocious  savages.  The 
nearer  the  expedition  came  to  this  little  known 
land,  the  more  reluctance  was  shown  by  their 
native  helpers;  and,  finally,  Burton,  in  order 
to  overcome  their  dread  of  the  natives,  resorted 
to  an  exceedingly  clever  trick.  He  hired  a  na- 
tive medicine-man  to  exhibit  a  species  of  mum  bo 
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jumbo,  ill  order  that  lie  niiglit  make  a  favour- 
able prophecy  as  to  the  result  of  the  expedition, 
lie  went  through  a  juggling  with  two  gourds, 
one  filled  with  snutF,  and  the  other  with  various 
magical  rubbish.  These  were  shaken  up,  and 
then  two  goat's  horns  were  produced  and  tied 
together  with  a  snake  skin,  decorated  with  lit- 
tle bells.  When  he  had  sufficiently  impressed 
the  natives,  he  professed  to  give  a  message  from 
the  spirits  of  the  dead,  promising  success  to  the 
expedition,  asserting  that  the  porters  would 
overcome  all  their  enemies,  and  return  to  Zan- 
zibar in  triumph. 

There  was  reason  for  the  fear  of  the  natives 
of  the  interior,  for  at  one  place,  not  long  be- 
fore, a  young  French  explorer  had  entered  the 
dwelling  of  one  of  the  chiefs  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  treaty  in  regard  to  passing  through 
the  countiy,  when  the  chief  became  so  eager  to 
secure  the  explorer's  possessions  that  he  was 
seized  and  put  to  death. 

Besides  the  more  or  less  imaginary  dangers, 
there  were  many  actual  perils  to  be  encoun- 
tered, from  the  crocodiles  that  swarmed  in  the 
rivers,  and  from  the  beasts  of  prey  in  the  jun- 
gles. At  one  place  a  leopard  sprang  upon  and 
killed  a  spear-bearer  before  his  companions 
could  rescue  him.  In  fact,  it  was  only  the 
great  skill  of  Burton  as  a  hunter  which  gave 
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his  men  confidence  to  proceed.  Even  ^vliere 
there  were  no  animals  to  dread,  there  were  the 
deep  swamps  in  which  the  porters  would  sink 
up  to  their  necks,  and  in  which,  sometimes,  the 
asses  that  bore  their  baggage  had  to  be  helped 
by  two  men  apiece,  in  order  to  keep  them  from 
drowning.  Discouraged  by  their  hardships, 
many  of  those  who  had  been  brought  from  the 
coast  deserted,  and  others  had  to  be  hired  from 
the  villages  through  which  the}'  passed  to  take 
their  places. 

At  length,  on  the  13tli  of  February,  1858, 
Burton  climbed  a  steep  hill  and  came  in  sight 
of  a  body  of  water.  It  seemed  to  his  e^^es, 
which  were  in  anything  but  a  good  condition, 
since  he  had  been  ill  and  had  almost  lost  his 
sight,  that  tlie  lake  to  which  the}^  had  come 
was  too  small  to  be  worth  the  hardships  they 
had  undergone  to  reach  it;  but  when  they 
came  nearer.  Burton  discovered  that  the  lake 
was  truly  enormous,  being  thirty  to  thirty-five 
miles  in  width. 

Speke,  also,  had  been  having  trouble  with 
his  eyes,  and  was  in  worse  condition  than  his 
fellow-exj)lorer,  being  unable  even  to  see  what 
they  had  discovered.  They  stood  now  upon 
the  mountains  which  had  been  celebrated  in  all 
African  annals  for  hundreds  of  years  as  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon. 
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Descending  to  the  lake,  the  part}^  secured 
canoes  and  proceeded  along  its  eastern  shore 
for  many  miles,  coming  to  the  village  of  Ujiji. 
Ujiji,  already  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Liv- 
ingstone's explorations,  was  well  known  by 
report  even  as  far  as  the  eastern  coast.  From 
the  Arabs  Burton  and  Speke  had  learned  that 
the  lake  upon  which  Ujiji  was  situated  was  a 
different  lake  from  that  known  as  the  Nyanza, 
reported  to  be  the  source  of  the  Nile.  Neither 
of  the  explorers  was  in  good  physical  condition. 
Nevertheless,  after  procuring  boats  with  great 
difficulty,  they  did  their  best  to  acquaint  them- 
selves fully  with  the  great  lake  upon  the  shores 
of  which  Ujiji  was  situated — Lake  Tanganyika 
— and  particularly  they  resolved  to  find  out 
whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the  report  that 
a  large  river  flowed  out  from  its  northern  end. 
They  reasoned  that  this  river  might  be  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Nile.  While  sailing  upon  the 
lake  at  one  time,  Burton  came  in  sight  of  a 
large  island,  and  ordered  his  canoemen  to  ap- 
proach it.  They  warned  him  that  the  inhab- 
itants were  cannibals  who  would  kill  the  party 
and  eat  them.  In  spite  of  their  fears.  Burton 
insisted  upon  going  as  near  the  island  as  they 
would  venture,  and  the  truth  of  his  canoemen's 
prediction  was  at  once  evident,  as  the  inhab- 
itants, fully  armed,  at  once  came  yelling  to  the 
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shores  of  the  ishmd,  and  dared  him  to  ap- 
proach. Burton  did  not  accept  their  invita- 
tion, but  sheered  off.  These  were  not  the  only 
cannibal  tribes  that  lived  on  Lake  Tanganjika, 
for  at  the  northern  end  were  found  other  races 
quite  as  savage.  The  explorers  seem  not  to. 
have  landed  upon  the  north  shores,  but  they 
convinced  themselves  that  there  was  no  truth 
in  the  re^iort  of  a  river  flowing  out  of  the 
lake. 

In  May  Burton  resolved  to  return  to  Zan- 
zibar, and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  coast, 
although  at  one  time  on  the  return  journey  the 
whole  party  were  threatened  with  destruction 
b}^  a  great  fire  in  the  dry  grass  upon  the  hill- 
sides. Fortunately  the  men  were  near  enough 
to  a  river  to  escape  by  jumping  into  the  water. 

Meanwhile  Speke,  having  obtained  permis- 
sion from  Burton,  the  leader  of  the  expedition, 
to  make  further  explorations  northward  for 
the  purpose  of  finding,  if  possible,  the  lake  of 
which  they  had  received  reports  from  the 
Arabs,  set  out  on  a  little  expedition  of  his  own. 
In  the  territory  of  a  certain  African  queen, 
Ungugu,  Speke  was  summoned  to  the  royal 
palace,  a  small  court  full  of  little  huts.  After 
a  visit  from  a  sort  of  black  lady's  maid,  who 
apparently  had  come  to  see  whether  there  was 
any  danger  to  her  mistress  from  the  interview, 
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the  queen,  described  as  having  a  short,  squat, 
flabby  face  in  an  everlasting  smile,  came  and 
squatted  by  Speke's  side,  shaking  his  hands  and 
examining  with  especial  interest  every  article 
of  his  clothing,  and  begging  for  everything 
that  she  touched.  This  potentate  kept  Speke 
"waiting  several  days  for  permission  to  leave 
her  lands,  but  at  last  consented  to  his  going 
on.  Passing  through  one  jungle  to  another, 
and  Avading  watercourses,  at  last  he  came  to 
a  long,  gradually  inclined  hill,  and  from  its 
summit  viewed  the  vast  expanse  of  the  waters 
of  the  JSTyanza.  Speke  believed  from  the  first 
that  he  had  discovered  the  long-sought  prize  of 
African  exploration,  the  proper  source  of  the 
Nile,  but  upon  this  visit  he  acquired  no  certain 
evidence  to  confirm  his  opinion. 

When  Speke  rejoined  Burton,  and  reported 
his  discovery,  his  chief  was  inclined  to  make 
light  of  his  claims.  In  his  book.  Burton  says, 
speaking  of  the  reasons  given  by  Speke  for  be- 
lieving the  new-found  lake  to  be  the  source  of 
the  Nile :  "  His  reasons  were  weak ;  were  of  the 
category  alluded  to  by  the  damsel  Lucetta 
when  justifying  her  penchant  in  favour  of  the 
lovely  gentleman,  Sir  Proteus:  'I  have  no 
other  but  the  woman's  reason:  I  think  him  so, 
because  I  think  him  so,'  And  probably  his 
sources  of  the  Nile  grew  in  his  mind  as  the 
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Mountains  of  the  Moon  had  grown  under  bis 
hand." 

In  short,  Burton  was  an3^thing  but  pleased 
at  Speke's  attempt  to  reap  the  larger  harvest 
of  the  honours  of  their  expedition ;  which  w^as 
natural  enough,  though  hardly  creditable.  The 
new  lake  w^as  named  by  Speke  Victoria  Nyanza, 
or  Lake  Victoria,  the  second  w^ord  being  the  na- 
tive word  for  lake.  After  its  discovery  Speke 
returned  to  Burton,  and  then  both  left  Africa 
for  England. 

This  first  expedition,  made  by  Burton  and 
Speke  in-  company,  had  exceedingly  important 
results.  Burton,  as  an  experienced  explorer, 
w^as  able  to  give  an  interesting  and  complete 
description  of  the  tribes  living  between  the 
coast  and. Lake  Tanganyika;  and,  also,  a  valu- 
able report  upon  the  condition  of  the  slave 
trade,  as  observed  by  him,  though  he  w^as  in- 
clined, from  his  long  experience  in  Eastern 
countries,  to  see  less  evil  in  the  institution  than 
w^as  found  by  such  a  moralist  as  Livingstone. 

Convinced,  in  spite  of  Burton's  sneers,  that 
in  Lake  Nyanza  he  had  really  found  the  source 
of  the  Nile,  Speke  appealed  to  the  English 
Geographical  Society  for  aid  in  equipping  a 
new  expedition  w^hich  should  settle  the  matter 
beyond  all  doubt.  Greatly  aided  by  Sir  Kob- 
ert    Murchison,    Livingstone's    friend,    Speke 
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oocured  twelve  thousand  dollars,  besides  arms 
and  a  scientific  equipment.     A  valuable  helper 
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volunteered  in  the  j^erson  of  Captain  J.  W. 
Grant,  who  had  been  an  Australian  explorer. 
In  1860  Speke  and  Grant  left  London,  and, 
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after  a  stay  of  about  two  weeks  at  Cape  Town, 
arrived  at  Zanzibar  in  August.  Upon  their 
voyage  on  the  English  steamer  they  overhauled 
and  captured  a  slaver  which  was  on  her  way  to 
Havana,  and  released  over  five  hundred  slaves. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
speke's  expedition  with  captain  grant. 

Rhinoceros  hunting. — Deserted  by  the  carriers.— A  buffalo  hunt.- 
Rescuing  a  slave.— A  mutiny.— Visit  to  Itiimanyika.— Life  in 
Mtesa's  country.— Detained  by  Kamrasi.— They  reach  the  Nile, 
and  meet  Baker's  party. 

Crossing  from  the  island  of  Zanzibar  a  little 
southerly,  the  explorers  reached  Bag-amoyo, 
where  they  hired  porters,  packed  up  their  sup- 
plies, and  set  off  for  the  interior.  Their  course 
led  them  generally  westward  until  they  reached 
Tabora,  a  town  almost  directly  south  of  Vic- 
toria Nyanza,  the  great  lake  Speke  had  before 
visited.  When  they  had  travelled  about  two 
hundred  miles  eight  of  their  men  deserted,  run- 
ning away  with  what  they  carried  and  with 
eight  mules.  A  halt  was  made  in  order  to  pur- 
sue the  thieves,  and  meanwhile  Speke  and  his 
friend  Grant  started  out  on  a  rhinoceros  hunt, 
with  attendants  carrying  lanterns.  Speke,  fas- 
tening a  bit  of  white  paper  to  his  rifle  sight, 
shot  and  killed  one  from  a  distance  of  eighty 
yards,  a  remarkable  shot.  To  kill  a  rhinoceros 
with  a  sinoie  shot  is  unusual,  because  the  hide  is 
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SO  thick.  After  two  hours  two  more  of  the  ani- 
mals were  seen,  but  a  single  shot  this  time  only 
frightened  them  away.  Speke's  gun-carriers 
having  taken  flight  and  climbed  a  tree,  a  sec- 
ond shot  was  impossible. 

Next  morning,  Avhen  Speke's  men  arriv^ed  to 
carry  the  meat  to  camp,  they  found  that  they 
would  have  to  fight  for  it  with  the  natives, 
who  had  gathered  like  a  flock  of  vultures,  and 
were  tearing  the  great  carcass  to  pieces  with  as 
little  neatness  and  order  as  the  carrion  birds 
themselves.  The  natives  at  last  fled,  but  took 
their  dinners  with  them. 

The  missing  mules,  however,  were  recovered, 
which  was  the  important  matter.  But  Speke 
and  Grant  kept  losing  their  porters  by  deser- 
tion, until  they  had  to  come  to  a  halt  while 
they  sent  to  a  village  for  new  recruits.  Dur- 
ing the  halt  they  improved  the  time  by  hunt- 
ing buffalo,  these  animals  being  plenty  in  the 
grassy  plains  round  about.  Speke  almost  at 
once  came  upon  a  rhinoceros,  and  again  skil- 
fully brought  down  this  animal  by  a  single 
shot.  Then,  spying  a  herd  of  buffalo,  the 
hunters  crept  Avithin  range,  and  Speke  killed 
four.  Then  the  herd  scattered,  and  a  big  bull 
charged  toward  the  white  hunter,  tossing  one 
of  the  blacks  as  he  came.  Speke,  when  he  had 
slain  this  brave  bull,  discovered  another  just  as 
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it  treed  a  black  boy.  This  bull  also  cliarged 
him,  but  he  saved  himself  by  breaking  its  neck 
with  a  bullet.  From  another  bull  he  had  a 
narrow  escape  by  dodging  behind  a  tree  just 
as  he  had  fired  his  last  shot.  One  imagines  in 
reading  this  account  that  with  a  modern  maga- 
zine rifle  Speke  might  easily  have  slain  the 
whole  herd. 

At  a  place  called  Minsenga,  Grant  took  pic- 
tures of  some  natives,  and  was  much  amused 
when  the  husband  of  one  woman  insisted  that 
his  name  should  be  written  on  the  picture,  so 
that  the  English  at  home  might  know  whose 
wife  she  was. 

This  expedition  also  came  into  contact  with 
the  gangs  of  slaves,  but  seldom  dared  interfere 
with  the  natives.  One  poor  fellow,  however, 
who  had  seen  Speke  on  his  former  visit  to  Lake 
Tanganyika,  begged  so  piteously  for  freedom 
that  the  Englishman  secured  his  release  from 
the  Arabs,  named  him  ' '  Farhan, ' '  or  Joy,  and 
enrolled  him  in  his  service. 

Every  recruit  was  welcome,  since,  as  they 
approached  the  lake,  their  force  was  reduced 
by  one-half  through  desertions,  and  many  of 
their  beasts  of  burden  had  died.  Half  of  their 
supplies  were  stolen,  and  provisions,  owing  to 
a  famine  in  the  land,  were  costly  and  hard  to 
get.     Besides  these  troubles  a  deposed  native 
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cliief  had  beo-tred  them  to  side  with  him  ao-ainst 
the  Arabs,  and  later  the  Arabs  also  tried  to  get 
Speke  to  take  their  side.  It  was  difficult  to 
put  off  both  these  enemies,  and  yet  to  quarrel 
with  neither.  , 

Then  Speke's  men  mutinied,  and  were  brought 
to  terms  only  by  starvation.  Surmounting  all 
these  obstacles,  the  white  men  at  last,  in  No- 
vember, 1861,  reached  Karagwe,  a  region  just 
west  of  Victoria  Lake,  and  were  royally  treated 
by  the  chief  Ruraanika. 

This  chief,  thougli  not  without  superstitions, 
was  intelligent  and  eager  to  learn  of  the  out- 
side world.  He  begged  Speke  to  take  two  of 
the  princes  to  England  to  be  educated.  This 
people  were  of  superior  race,  resembled  the 
Abyssinian s,  and  (except  the  artificially  fat- 
tened women)  were  well  formed.  The  women 
of  high  rank  were  fattened  on  milk  from  early 
childhood,  with  dime-museum  effects.  The 
children  were  delighted  with  the  picture-books 
shown  them  by  the  white  visitors,  and  Speke 
praises  them  for  their  beauty  and  excellent 
behaviour. 

E-umanika  entertained  the  expedition  hospit- 
ably, and  among  other  amusements  invited  the 
white  men  to  a  Feast  of  the  IS'ew  Moon — a 
magnificent  drum  concert,  a  chorus  of  officials 
3^elling  out  oaths  of  fidelity  to  the  king,  and  a 
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dance  of  3^oung  girls.  Before  bidding  Euraa- 
nika  fare^yell,  another  rhinoceros  hunt  took 
place,  and  Speke  performed  his  usual  feats  of 
wonderful  shooting. 

Then,  after  a  long  stay,  preceded  by  kind 
messages  from  Rumanika,  Speke,  in  January, 
1861,  marched  to  the  kingdom  of  Mtesa,  the 
land  known  as  Uganda,  Grant  being  delayed 
by  abscesses  on  his  knee,  Speke  was  received 
by  Mtesa  in  royal  state.  This  African  king,  a 
young  man  of  twenty-five,  was  a  monarch 
indeed.  He  received  his  visitors  sitting  on  a 
square  red  carpet,  wearing  his  hair  in  a  cock's- 
comb,  radiant  with  beads,  and  rings  of  brass 
and  copper.  After  an  hour  of  silent  staring, 
Mtesa  inquired  if  Speke  had  seen  him,  and 
when  Speke  said,  "For  a  whole  hour,"  the 
ceremony  was  over.  Later  interviews,  how- 
ever, were  more  interesting,  and  during  their 
acquaintance  Speke  discovered  many  pleasant 
traits  about  the  young  king.  Yet  his  bring- 
ing up  had  developed  certain  faults  in  his  char- 
acter, and  he  was  about  as  ruthless  and  blood- 
thirsty a  mortal  as  can  bo  imagined.  "When 
Speke  sent  him  a  gun,  the  king  ordered  the 
ncAV  present  tested  by  a  shot  at  Avhatever  citi- 
zen first  came  within  range.  His  court  was 
governed  by  rules  of  the  strictest  etiquette,  and 
the  slightest  offence  was  followed  by  instant 
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death,  which  the  king  at  pleasure  might  change 
into  a  fine,  a  very  convenient  method  of  raising 
money.     Mtesa  gave  what  orders  he  pleased, 
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and  unless  the  subjects  ran  to  obey  them,  the 
torturers  and  executioners  were  busy.  If  a 
courtier  was  careless  in  saluting,  slightly  dis- 
arranged his  clothing,  coughed,  laughed,  or 
did  anything  in  fact  that  displeased  the  king, 
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he  might  immediately  be  condemned,  and 
dragged  by  a  howling  mob  to  execution. 

There  was  a  crowd  of  small  boy  pages,  who 
wore  turbans  of  aloe  fibres,  and  always  at- 
tended the  king  in  his  palace.  These  little 
imps  were  ready  at  his  slightest  nod  to  whip 
off  their  turbans  and  use  them  as  cords  to  lead 
any  of  the  palace  women  to  execution.  IsTearly 
every  day  two  or  three  of  these  poor  creatures 
were  led  away  to  be  butchered.  Nothing  more 
bloodthirsty  and  brutal  than  the  conduct  of 
King  Mtesa  can  be  imagined,  but  there  is  no 
need  to  dwell  upon  the  bloody  horrors  of  his 
court. 

Grant,  who  had  been  delayed  by  a  sore  upon 
his  knee,  came  after  a  few  weeks  to  join  Speke, 
and  the  explorers  proceeded  toward  the  Mle. 
On  the  way  they  passed  through  a  country  in- 
habited by  savages  who  carried  spears  as  broad 
as  shovels.  This  region  abounded  in  elephants, 
lions,  and  other  wild  beasts.  At  last,  however, 
they  reached  Victoria  Lake.  Grant  had  been 
sent  ahead  to  King  Kamrasi's  country,  and 
although  this  king  sent  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men  to  assist  Speke  forward,  he  nevertheless 
refused  to  see  the  white  men  for  several  days. 
This  action  was  explained  when  the  king  be- 
came better  acquainted,  for  he  admitted  his 
belief  that  the  white  men,  being  possessed  of 
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enormous  appetites,  ate  not  only  "lakes  and 
mountains,  but  human   beings   three   times  a 
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day."     This  king,  having  lost  his  fear  of  his 
visitors,  proved  to  be  a  persistent  beggar,  and 
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in  order  to  get  all  he  could,  kept  refusing  the 
explorers  permission  to  go  on.  Finally,  when 
Grant  threatened  to  go  at  any  hazard,  Kamrasi 
was  brought  to  terms,  and  in  return  for  a  final 
present  of  carbines,  a  hair  brush,  some  matches 
and  ammunition,  sent  an  escort  of  twenty -four 
warriors  and  some  cattle. 

The  rest  of  their  journey  was  a  repetition  of 
their  former  experiences — the  cautious  approach 
to  strange  villages,  the  giving  of  presents,  at- 
tempts by  natives  to  beg  or  steal  whatever  the 
travellers  could  be  made  to  part  with,  and  then, 
after  a  rest,  onward  to  the  next  town  to  repeat 
the  process. 

A  merchant  of  Gondokoro  n;imed  Petherick 
was  to  send  an  expedition  up  the  Mle  to  meet 
or  rescue  the  party  of  Speke  and  Grant,  and 
Speke  sent  a  trustworthy  man  to  communicate 
with  him.  Meanwhile  Speke  himself  led  his 
party  forward,  and  at  length  met  a  black  Mus- 
sulman named  Mohammed,  whom  he  took  to 
be  in  command  of  the  rescuers.  Mohammed, 
when  he  saw  Speke's  mistake,  never  undeceived 
him,  but  permitted  the  Englishmen  to  guard 
his  camp  while  he  went  on  a  "  trading  expedi- 
tion," which  was  really  a  slave  raid. 

Seeing  at  length  that  Mohammed  made  no 
move  to  return,  Speke  and  Grant  pushed  on 
toward  the  Nile  and  the  town  of  Gondokoro. 
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At  Gondokoro  they  met  Samuel  "White  Baker, 
in  command  of  an  expedition  on  its  way  up  the 
Mle,  and  before  long  Petherick's  party  also 
came  in,  and  the  work  of  exploring  the  Nile 
was  accomplished.  The  meeting  of  the  ex- 
peditions at  Gondokoro  proved  that  the  main 
branch  of  the  river,  the  White  Nile,  flowed 
from  Yictoria  Nyanza,  and  Speke  had  trium- 
phantly proved  his  claim  to  be  the  discoverer 
of  the  main  source  of  the  great  river.  He  had 
solved  the  greatest  problem  of  African  explor- 
ation. 

Baker,  whom  they  met  at  Gondokoro,  was 
afterward  Sir  Samuel  Baker;  and  of  his  travels 
in  Africa,  with  Mrs.  Baker,  we  shall  next  tell. 

After  Speke' s  success  it  would  seem  that 
there  was  little  to  be  said  against  his  claim  to 
be  the  discoverer  of  the  Nile  sources.  But 
Burton  challenged  Speke  to  a  public  discussion 
on  the  subject  when  Speke  came  back  to  Eng- 
land, and  on  the  very  morning  fixed  for  the 
debate  Speke  accidentally  shot  himself  while 
partridge  shooting.  This  was  on  September 
15,  1864,  about  nine  j^ears  before  the  death  of 
Livingstone. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

SIK  SAMUEL  BAKER  DISCOVEES  THE  ALBERT  NYANZA. 

With  his  wife,  he  sails  up  the  Nile— Mutinies  suppressed.— He  follows 
an  Arab  party.— A  third  mutiny  suppressed.— Baker  as  a  prophet. 
— OJd  King  Katchiba.— Trouble  caused  by  native  wars.— Mrs. 
Baker  suustruck.- Discovery  of  Albert  Nyanza.— The  Murchison 
Falls.— The  real  Kamrasi.— Baker's  campaign  in  the  Soudan.  - 
'  Ills  later  exploits  mentioned. 

Samuel  White  Baker,  born  in  London  in 
1821,  having  spent  eight  years  in  central  Cey- 
lon, landed  in  Cairo  in  1861  ^Yith  an  ambition 
to  discover  the  source  of  the  Nile.  His  wife, 
a  brave  Hungarian,  insisted  upon  going  with 
him;  and  after  a  pre]:>aratory  year  spent  in 
Abyssinia  to  learn  Arabic,  he  set  sail  from 
Khartum  with  three  boats  and  about  a  hun- 
dred men,  to  explore  the  Blue  Nile,  the  main 
branch  of  the  river.  Badgered  by  thieving 
government  officials.  Baker  defied  one  and 
thrashed  another  in  a  fist  fight,  and  sailed 
triumphantly  southward. 

The  first  incident  of  note  was  a  buffalo  hunt, 

in  which  one  of  the  men  was  killed  while  about 

forty  cowards  looked  on,  afraid  to  descend  from 

an  ant-hill;  the  second  was  a  visit  from  a  na- 

14 
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tive  chief,  Avho  wore  a  bracelet  with  spikes  like 
a  dog-collar,  and  his  wife,  who  wore  the  scars 
of  the  wounds  the  spikes  had  made;  the  third 


interesting  incident  was  a  long  discussion  by 
Baker's  men  as  to  whether  the  scars  upon  a 
young  hippopotamus  they  killed  were  made 
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b}^  the  father  or  mother,  a  debate  settled  by 
Baker's  wise  and  confident  decision  that  they 
were  caused  by  the  animal's  uncle. 

The  boats  reached  Gondokoro,  a  trading 
station  of  the  Bari  peo]ile,  and  the  expedition 
halted  to  wait  for  some  Turkish  traders  who 
were  going  southward.  Baker  was  considered 
a  spy  collecting  facts  about  slave  trading,  and 
his  unpojinlarity  led  to  a  mutiny  by  his  men. 


lIIPPurOTA.MUS. 


An  attempt  to  punish  one  of  them  brought  on 
a  fight  between  the  Englishman  and  the  ring- 
leader, the  rest  joined  in,  and  Baker's  life  was 
saved  only  by  his  cleverness  in  ordering  the 
drums  beaten.  At  this  signal  the  men  fell  into 
line,  and  the  excitement  ended  in  an  apology 
by  the  ringleader,  Mrs.  Baker  having  inter- 
wded  for  him. 

Two  days  later  came  the  meeting  with  Speke 
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and  Grant,  who  were  able  to  give  Baker  many 
valuable  suggestions  about  the  journey  to  the 
lakes.  It  was  disappointing  to  learn  that  they 
had  already  found  a  source  of  the  Nile,  but 
having  heard  rumours  of  a  second  lake-source, 
they  encouraged  Baker  to  go  on.  After  Speke 
and  Grant  left  for  England,  an  attack  of  fever 
prostrated  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker,  and  they  were 
hardly  on  their  feet  again  Avhen  a  more  serious 
mutiny  among  their  followers  forced  the  com- 
mander to  disarm  and  discharge  all  but  a  faith- 
ful few. 

Deciding  to  wait  no  longer  for  the  departure 
of  a  trader's  party,  new  men  were  hired,  and 
Baker  resolved  to  set  out  in  company  with  a 
Turkish  expedition,  in  spite  of  their  Avarning 
that  they  Avould  set  the  natives  against  the 
Englishman  if  he  dared  follow. 

Baker  followed  them  without  hesitation,  and 
encamped  near  their  first  stopping-place,  but 
next  morning  pushed  ahead,  hoping  to  pass  the 
dangerous  natives  before  the  Turks  came  up. 
Without  guides,  his  progress  was  slow  and 
painful,  and  until  two  natives,  having  been 
beaten  by  the  Turks,  deserted  to  Baker's  party, 
he  had  to  guess  his  way. 

When  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  jour- 
ney lay  just  before  him — a  narrow  pass  com- 
manded by  high  cliffs,  a  defile  in  which  over  a 
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hundred  men  had  recently  been  killed  by  the 
natives— Baker  was  horrified  to  see  the  Turks 
march  out  from  the  woods  just  behind  him. 
The  Turks  filed  by  with  threatening  scowls, 
tlie  rear  being  brought  up  by  their  leader, 
Ibrahim. 

Mrs.  Baker  told  her  husband  to  make  friends; 
and,  seeing  he  would  not  speak  to  the  Turk,  her- 
self called  Ibrahim  to  an  interview.  Threats  of 
])unishment  if  liarm  came  to  the  English  party, 
promises  of  aid  in  trading,  and  some  valuable 
presents  won  the  Turk's  heart,  and  a  sort  of 
alliance  was  formed.  Through  Ibrahim,  Baker 
was  warned  of  yet  another  conspiracy  among 
his  own  men;  l)ut  when  it  broke  out  Baker 
knocked  down  the  leader,  and  forced  the  rest 
to  load  the  animals,  putting  an  end  to  the 
troul^le  for  a  time.  A  few  days  later  several 
of  the  worst  characters  deserted  and  joined 
some  slave-trading  Arabs.  Baker  said  "their 
bones  would  be  picked  by  vultures,"  and  iu 
happened  that  this  prediction  was  literally  ful- 
filled within  three  days,  since  they  were  tum- 
bled from  a  cliff  by  some  natives  they  had  at- 
tacked, died  miserably,  and  were  food  for  birds 
of  prey.  This  gave  the  Englishman  much 
power  over  his  superstitious  followers. 

Ibrahim  ran  out  of  ammunition,  and  during 
his  return  to  Gondokoro  Baker's  party  aAvaited 
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him,  being  too  few  to  go  on  without  the  Turks. 
During  his  absence  the  party  hunted  elephants. 
Rejoined  by  Ibrahim,  Baker  went  on  to  Obbo, 
a  town  ruled  by  an  amusing  old  fellow  named 
Katchiba,  who  had  many  wives  and  over  a 
hundred  children,  having  lost  as  many  more. 

Katchiba  told  Baker  that  the  Asua  River 
barred  their  way  and  could  not,  be  crossed, 
being  in  flood;  and  while  Baker  went  to  see 
for  himself,  Katchiba  took  excellent  care  of 
Mrs.  Baker,  receiving  on  Baker's  return  a  pair 
of  sun-goggles  and  a  looking-glass  which  de- 
lighted his  heart.  This  king  was  feeble,  and 
was  accustomed  to  ride  pick-a-back  on  one  of 
his  subjects,  while  a  favourite  wife  carried  a 
great  jar  of  wine  to  refresh  him.  He  tried  to 
ride  Baker's  saddle  horse,  was  thrown,  and, 
deciding  the  horse  was  "too  high,  and  that  it 
was  a  long  way  to  tumble  down,"  contented 
himself  with  a  donkey,  four  attendants  hold- 
ing him  on  by  the  legs.  The  Turks  returned 
from  Obbo  to  the  Latooka  country,  Baker's 
party  going  too.  Soon,  however,  the  Turks 
made  the  place  too  hot  to  hold  them,  and  all 
came  back  to  Obbo  once  more. 

Here  Baker  and  his  wife  had  fever  again; 
their  animals  died,  provisions  failed,  and  the 
lack  of  rain  threatened  the  tribe  with  starva- 
tion.    Katchiba,  being  the  "  rain-maker"  and 
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magician,  was  in  danger  of  being  sacrificed; 
but  finding  out  that  the  Englishman  thought 
rain  probable,  the  old  fellow  predicted  showers, 
and,  being  lucky  enough  to  guess  correctly,  was 
saved. 

Thence  Baker  and  the  Turks — as  Baker  calls 
them,  though  they  seem  to  have  been  the  same 
people  other  explorers  call  Arabs — went  to  the 
land  of  King  Kamrasi,  the  Turks  being  in 
search  of  ivory,  while  Baker  was  willing  to  go 
anywhere  nearer  the  Nile  sources.  Here  they 
found  the  natives  fearful  of  attack,  since  cer- 
tain Arabs,  led  by  Speke's  reports  about  the 
country,  had  marched  from  Gondokoro  and 
joined  llionga's  people,  a  tribe  at  war  with 
Kamrasi,  and  tried  to  conquer  the  region. 
Baker's  porters  all  ran  away,  and  even  some 
of  Ibrahim's  men  refused  to  go  on. 

Baker  promised  the  Turks  10,000  pounds  of 
ivory  if  they  would  accompany  him,  and  aban- 
doning much  luggage  (including  Baker's  big 
tin  bath-tub!),  the  two  parties  marched  south- 
ward once  more.  At  last  they  came  to  the 
river  dividing  them  from  Kamrasi's  territory, 
and  only  by  the  display  of  rich  presents  for  the 
king  could  they  persuade  his  people  to  ferry 
them  over. 

More  delays  followed,  but  by  threats  of  carry- 
ing away  his  presents,  and  by  proving  himself 
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of  the  same  race  as  Speke,  Baker  thought  he  had 
gained  the  king's  confidence,  and  believed  he 
had  held  an  interview  with  Kainrasi  himself. 

The  supposed  Kamrasi  told  Baker  that  the 
lake  he  was  seeking  was  six  months'  journey 
distant  over  a  most  difficult  country.  This 
was  a  lie.  Baker  made  many  presents  and 
received  some  food  in  return;  but  the  native 
chief  insisted  that  Baker  and  his  men  should 
join  him  in  fighting  Bionga,  the  hostile  chief. 
Baker  refused,  though  Ibrahim  consented  and 
swore  brotherhood  with  the  king.  This  re- 
fusal of  the  Englishman  almost  ruined  the  ex- 
pedition, as  will  be  seen. 

Another  attack  of  fever  confined  the  explorer 
and  his  wife  to  their  leaky,  muddy  hut,  and 
their  African  host  showed  the  greatest  anxiety 
■ — to  beg,  borrow,  or  steal  all  the  valuables  they 
had  with  them,  which  was  precisely  what  he 
had  done  in  S])eke/s  case.  When  he  could  get 
no  more,  he  let  them  go,  nicaking  only  the  last 
condition  that  Baker  should  give  Mrs.  Baker 
to  him. 

The  scene  that  followed  was  dramatic.  Baker 
drew  his  revolver  and  made  warm  remarks; 
Mrs.  Baker,  "  looking  almost  as  amiable  as  the 
head  of  Medusa,"  joined  in  with  an  oration  in 
Arabic — which  the  king  didn't  understand  at 
all;  and  the  interpreter — a  woman — translated 
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lier  mistress's  language  without  weakening  it. 
So  the  African  apologised,  expressed  his  sur- 
jirise,  and  explained  that  it  was  a  custom  for 
him  to  give  his  visitors  wives,  and  in  effect  said 
politely,  "  Don't  make  a  fuss;  if  you  don't  like 
it,  I'll  never  mention  it  again," 

The  expedition,  escorted  by  a  band  of  Kam- 
rasi's  soldiers^  whom  Baker  calls  "  the  devil's 
own,"  slowly  dragged  itself  through  rivers  and 
swamps  toward  the  lake.  In  crossing  a  river 
Mrs.  Baker  was  sunstruck,  and  for  da3^s  was 
thought  to  be  dying  or  dead.  Baker  had 
to  dismiss  "the  devil's  own,"  who  howled, 
robbed,  and  fought  around  the  hut  where  his 
wife  lay  with  brain  fever,  and  he  got  rid  of 
them  only  by  threatening  to  shoot  if  they 
didn't  go  home.  Coming  to  a  deserted  vil- 
lage. Baker,  exhausted  by  anxiety  and  lack  of 
sleep,  fell  insensible,  while  his  men  "  put  a  new 
handle  to  the  pickaxe,  and  sought  a  dry  spot 
to  dig  his  wife's  grave." 

But  next  morning  the  fever  was  gone;  and 
two  days  later,  on  March  14, 1864,  they  climbed 
a  hill,  and  "  there  like  a  sea  of  quicksilver  lay, 
far  beneath,  the  grand  expanse  of  water.  .  .  . 
England  had  won  the  sources  of  the  Nile." 

Speke  and  Grant  having  named  the  lake  they 
found  Victoria  ]S"yanza,  Baker  named  this  lake 
for  the  dead  Prince  Consort,  "  Albert  Nyanza," 
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Unless  Baker  reached  Gondokoro  by  April, 
be  would  not  be  able  to  return  to  England  tbat 
year,  since  the  Nile  boats  would  have  sailed. 
Delayed  by  fever  and  the  difficulty  of  getting 
canoes,  it  was  eight  da3^s  before  he  could  begin 
to  explore  the  lake ;  but  some  boatmen  appeared 
with  hollowed-log  canoes,  and  in  these  he  sailed 
northward.  The  new  men  soon  deserted,  and 
Baker's  men  could  not  paddle.  The  explorer, 
however,  did  not  lose  heart,  and  one  way  or 
another  made  the  journey  to  Magungo  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  lake.  Here  he  beheld  a  long, 
flat,  swampy  plain  of  green  reeds  "extending 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  see. ' ' 

From  the  natives'  reports  and  his  own  judg- 
ment, Baker  believed  this  the  Nile;  and,  hav- 
ing promised  Speke  to  examine  the  rivers  be- 
tween the  Victoria  and  Albert  lakes,  he  felt 
bound  to  turn  back.  Mrs.  Baker  wished  after- 
ward to  sail  down  the  Mle  from  Albert  Nyanza 
to  Gondokoro,  but  the  inhabitants  declared  that 
the  savages  along  the  river  would  kill  the  party, 
and  Baker  thought  the  journey  unnecessary. 
So  back  they  went  along  the  Victoria  Nile, 
until  stopped  by  a  great  waterfall  ISO  feet 
high,  preventing  further  navigation.  This  was 
named  the  Murchison  Falls. 

On  the  homeward  journey  more  misfortunes 
overtook   them,   and   at   length,   after  a  two 
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months'  delay  in  a  fever-stricken  district,  un- 
able to  get  carriers,  Baker  sent  word  that 
Kamrasi  must  come  to  their  aid.  Believing 
the  explorer  would  now  help  him  against  his 
enemies,  Kamrasi  had  them  brought  to  his 
village. 

Then  to  his  utter  surprise  Baker  learned  that 
he  had  never  seen  the  7'eal  Kamrasi;  but  that 
the  king's  brother  had  been  ordered  to  repre- 
sent him,  because  Kamrasi  feared  treacher}^. 
Offended,  Baker  long  refused  to  see  Kamrasi; 
and  when  at  length  he  consented,  he  abused 
that  monarch  roundly,  denying  that  he  could 
be  the  king,  since  he  was  so  great  a  coward 
and  beggar.  These  remarks  gained  force  from 
Baker's  imposing  garb,  for  he  had  arrayed  him- 
self in  full  Highland  costume  for  the  interview. 

During  his  stay  with  Kamrasi  the  English- 
man once  hoisted  his  flag  and  saved  the  village 
from  an  attack  of  Arabs  and  native  allies;  then 
these  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and  Kam- 
rasi's  people  defeated  them,  to  the  great  joy  of 
the  poor  king. 

N^ews  came  of  a  threatened  attack  by  Mtesa, 
but  this  attack,  at  first  successful,  also  was  de- 
feated by  the  aid  of  Ibrahim's  party,  who  were 
rewarded  with  great  quantities  of  ivory  and 
many  slaves. 

Soon  after  Baker  and  his  ex]iedition  set  out 
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on  their  return  journey,  and  despite  many  com- 
plications caused  by  the  native  wars,  at  length 
reached  Gondokoro.  Here  they  lost  many  men 
by  disease,  but  by  May  5,  1865,  were  at  Khar- 
tum, where  news  came  of  the  death  of  Captain 
Speke  in  England. 

The  rest  of  the  way  was  through  more  civil- 
ised lands,  and  the  days  of  exploration  were  at 
an  end. 

At  Cairo  Baker  heard  tliat  he  had  received 
the  medal  of  the  Geographical  Society,  and  on 
reaching  England  was  knighted,  becoming  Sir 
Samuel  Baker. 

Baker's  second  expedition  in  1869,  four  years 
later,  consisting  of  fifty-nine  vessels  and  more 
than  a  thousand  soldiers,  with  artillery,  en- 
tered the  Soudan  to  suppress  the  slave  trade; 
but,  exciting  and  interesting  as  this  campaign 
proved,  it  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  ex- 
ploring expedition,  and  does  not  call  for  more 
than  mention  in  this  book.  Baker  subdued 
the  whole  region,  and  returned  in  187-3,  only 
to  find  that  the  Egyptian  government  had  not 
acted  in  good  faith  with  him,  but  still  con- 
tinued to  connive  at  the  slave  trade. 

Disgusted  and  in  despair,  Baker  returned  to 
England,  being  succeeded  in  control  of  the 
Soudan  by  "Chinese  Gordon,"  whose  life  and 
administration  were  brought  to  an  end  b}''  the 
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Mahdi  insurrection.  General  Kitchener's  de- 
feat of  the  Mahdi  is  recent  history,  and  the 
fate  of  the  Soudan  country  is  in  the  future. 

Sir  Samuel  Baker's  later  travels  included 
Cyprus,  Syria,  India,  Japan,  and  America. 
He  died  at  his  English  home  December  30, 
1893.  Boys  should  read  his  book,  "Cast  Up 
by  the  Sea,"  an  excellent  story  written  espe- 
cially for  tliem,  and  they  will  also  find  his 
books  of  exploration  and  travel  well  worth 
careful  readinj^. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

GKOKG    SCIIWEINFURTh's    JOURNEYS    IN    CENTRAL 
AFRICA. 

Nature  of  his  explorations.— A  scientific  traveller.— The  first  adventure, 
a  flght  with  a  bull.— Bees  attack  the  expedition.— Fight  with  a 
fleet  of  native  canoes. — An  African  cattle-owner. — Some  remark- 
able tribes  described. — Meeting  with  tlie  pigmies. — Fight  with 
cannibals. — Schweinfurth  loses  his  records  by  the  burning  of  a 
native  village.— His  return  to  Europe,  and  recent  journeys. 

Excepting  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  the  only  Euro- 
pean traveller  who  reached  the  central  regions 
of  Africa  by  going  up  the  Nile  to  Khartum 
was  Georg  Schweinfurth,  born  in  Riga,  Rus- 
sia, in  1836,  but  a  German  by  parentage.  He 
was  a  botanist,  and  travelled  in  Russia,  France, 
and  Germany  making  collections  of  plants.  In 
his  school  days  one  of  his  masters  was  the  son 
of  an  African  missionary,  and  this  man's  ac- 
counts of  South  Africa  may  have  given  his 
pupil  the  Avish  to  visit  that  country.  Soon 
after  1860  there  came  to  the  German  botanist 
a  collection  of  plants  brought  from  the  River 
Xile,  and  these  awakened  the  desire  to  see 
tbem  growing. 

In  1863  he  went  to  Egypt,  visiting  the  mouth 
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of  the  Nile,  the  Red  Sea,  Abyssinia,  and  Khar- 
tum as  a  botanist ;  but  after  two  years  and  a 
half  he  was  compelled  to  return  for  want  of 
money. 

Drawing  up  a  plan  for  visiting  the  unex- 
plored country  west  of  the  Nile  beyond  Khar- 
tum, where  the  AVhite  and  Blue  Nile  join,  he 
presented  it  to  a  scientific  society.  The  plan 
was  approved,  money  furnished,  and  in  1868 
lie  again  entered  Africa.  Proceeding  to  Khar- 
tum, he  was  kindly  received,  was  aided  by  the 
government,  and  during  the  early  part  of  his 
journey  formed  a  friendship  with  an  Arab 
trader  named  Mohammed  Aboo  Sammat,  whose 
alliance  Avas  of  the  utmost  value  to  him.  Leav- 
ing Khartum  in  January,  1869,  he  was  absent 
for  three  years  and  a  half,  during  which  time 
he  had  visited  several  unknown  tribes  of  sav- 
ages, studied  plants  and  animals,  thoroughly 
explored  and  mapped  a  new  country,  and  made 
many  accurate  drawings  of  natives,  their  homes, 
weapons,  and  customs. 

His  book,  "  The  Heart  of  Africa,"  is  packed 
full  of  information  and  interest ;  but  the  very 
success  of  his  expedition  deprives  it  of  those 
few  striking  episodes  which  can  be  told  in  so 
brief  an  account  as  this.  The  reader  receives 
from  its  pages  hundreds  of  minor  incidents  that 
help  him  to  understand  life  in  Central  Africa, 
15 
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but  few  thrilling  scenes  are  told.  We  shall 
tell  only  such  incidents  as  seem  novel  and 
striking. 

The  voyage  up  the  Xile  was  marked  first  by 
an  adventure  on  shore.  With  two  attendants 
Schweinfurth  landed  on  an  island,  and  came 
suddenly  upon  a  buflfalo  sleeping  in  the  high 
grass.  Rising,  the  bull  tossed  one  of  the  at- 
tendants high  in  air.  Schweinfurth's  rifle, 
which  the  man  had  been  carrying,  hung  by  its 
strap  from  the  bulFs  horn  as  the  furious  animal 
stood  roaring,  ready  to  trample  the  victim,  so 
Schweinfurth  was  unarmed.  Another  man  had 
Schweinfurth's  second  gun,  but  this  missed  fire; 
so  the  brave  fellow  hurled  a  small  axe  at  the 
bulTs  head. 

The  axe  struck  the  bull,  who  at  once  ran  off 
bellowing. 

The  man  that  had  been  tossed  recovered  after 
three  weeks,  but  had  lost  four  teeth.  To  make 
up  for  this  misfortune,  Schweinfurth  ])aid  him 
ten  dollars  for  each  tooth,  a  generosity  which 
greatly  pleased  his  followers. 

IS'ext,  the  expedition  stirred  u])  some  very 
hostile  natives — first,  a  countless  swarm  of  fero- 
cious bees  which,  disturbed  by  the  men  towing 
the  boats  through  the  weedy  growths,  made  so 
terrible  an  attack  that  all  took  to  the  water  or 
wrapped  themselves  in  whatever  covering  came 
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handiest.  Schweinf  iirth  says  lie  remained  three 
hours  under  a  sheet,  killing  such  bee- warriors  as 
entered  this  fortification.  After  this  the  Shil- 
looks  pursued  the  expedition  in  3,000  canoes, 
but  in  the  end  were  shaken  off.  Later  he  killed 
a  giant  snake,  fifteen  feet  long,  whose  skin  fur- 
nished a  handsome  waterproof  gun-case.  Kow 
they  entered  the  Nile  sudd,  named  by  the  Arabs 
"  el  sett,"  and  had  to  drag  their  boats  over  the 
solid  mass  of  vegetation,  200  men.  sometimes 
pulling  at  one  rope. 

In  this  region  Schweinfurth  described  the 
inhabitants  as  having  long  heels,  slender  legs, 
long,  thin  necks,  and  small,  pointed  heads;  he 
likens  them  to  cranes.  The  weedy  growth  was 
mainly  of  three  plants,  and  to  the  fact  that  one 
of  these  was  not  in  season  Schweinfurth  says 
they  owed  their  success  in  passing  onward. 

Reaching  a  settlement  of  cattle  ranches, 
where  he  met  an  old  African  woman  who 
owned  30,000  head  of  cattle,  the  explorer 
landed,  and  started  overland  for  the  unknown 
interior. 

The  first  African  people  they  met  were  the 
Dinkas,  of  whom  a  long  description  is  given. 
The  most  striking  peculiarity  about  them  is 
their  love  of  owning  great  herds  of  humped 
cattle,  which  they  treat  more  as  pets  than  as 
property.     The  next  people,  the  Dyoor,  were 
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skilful  workers  in  iron,  though  using  the  sim- 
plest tools.     More  interesting  than  either  were 
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the    Niaui-niaiu     (pronounced    gnam-'iimn),     a 
nation  of  warlike,  fearless  cannibals,  of  whom 
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Scliweinfurtli  tells  many  striking  and  strange 
peculiarities,  and  tlie  Monbuttoo,  also  a  can- 
nibal nation. 

But  most  important  discovery  of  all,  among 
the  Niam-niam  Scliweinfurtli  met  several  of 
the  African  "pigmies,"  of  whom  there  had 
been  traditions  since  the  earliest  accounts  of 
the  continent.  He  not  only  carefully  studied 
these  men — whose  height,  full  grown,  was  little 
more  than  four  feet — but  even  induced  one  of 
them  to  visit  Europe.  Unfortunately  the  little 
fellow  died  before  reaching  civilisation.  Later 
explorers  tell  us  more  fully  of  the  pigmies, 
but  Schweinfurth  first,  of  modern  travellers, 
proved  their  existence. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  his  journey,  the 
Arab,  Aboo  Sammat,  was  the  hero  of  a  fierce 
fight  with  the  A-Banga  natives,  during  which 
he  was  severely  wounded,  and  doctored  by 
Schweinfurth.  The  brave  Arab  then  insisted 
upon  mounting  an  ant-hill  to  make  a  speech  of 
defiance  to  the  cannibal  army  that  was  rejoic- 
ing over  his  fall,  they  meanwhile  crying  out, 
"  Meat,  meat!  "  as  a  reminder  of  his  possible 
fate.  The  expedition  fought  its  way  through 
this  hostile  region,  and  came  at  last  to  the 
Arab  or  Nubian  settlements. 

While  resting  here  Schweinfurth  was  in  con- 
stant terror  that  fire  would  break 
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the  thickly  crowded  grass  lints,  a  fear  that 
soon  proved  well  grounded.  "When  the  fire 
once  began  nothing  could  check  it.  Schwein- 
furth  lost  nearly  all  the  records  of  his  travels, 
his  observations,  collections,  everything.  His 
watches  being  destroyed,  he  could  thenceforth 
note  his  journeys'  length  only  by  counting  his 
footsteps. 

After  Jiis  return  to  Europe  Schweinfurth 
gave  all  his  valuable  material  to  museums  in 
Berlin.  Soon  he  was  summoned  again  to 
Africa  by  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  and  there 
stayed  several  years,  exploring  the  deserts  be- 
tween the  Nile  and  the  Eed  Sea.  When  the 
English  bombarded  Alexandria  in  the  fight 
against  Arabi  Pasha,  Schweinfurth  had  a  nar- 
row escajie  from  the  mob  that  terrorised  the 
city. 

Dr.  Schweinfurth  is  rather  a  student  than  an 
explorer,  and  his  writings  will  interest  those 
wlio  wish  to  know  the  everyday  life  of  Africa 
and  to  acquire  an  acquaintance  with  its  natural 
objects.  As  has  already  been  said,  his  early 
explorations,  though  valuable  in  every  way, 
were  so  prudently  conducted  as  to  lack  many 
adventures  into  which  a  less  cool-headed  ex- 
plorer would  have  stumbled.  In  later  years 
he  has  again  visited  northeastern  Africa  upon 
botanical  researches. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

LIEUTENANT   CAMEEON. 

He  volunteers  to  search  for  Livingstone.— Stanley's  success  causes  a 
change  of  plan.— An  explorer's  card  tricks  outdone  by  an  Arab.— 
Deatli  of  Livingstone's  nephew.- The  Wadirigo  warriors.— Fate  of 
an  Arab  expedition  among  the  Ugogo.— Value  of  a  pair  of  blue 
"goggles."— Delay  at  Unyanyembe.— The  news  of  Livingstone's 
death  changes  Cameron's  plans.— A  gloomy  Christmas.- A  river 
tragedy.— Strange  customs  and  superstitions.— African  mail  ser- 
vice.—Incidents  on  the  way  to  the  coast.— A  bloodthirsty  tyrant.— 
The  forced  march  to  the  sea. 

If  space  permitted  it  would  be  only  fair  to 
give  many  pages  to  certain  famous  explorers 
who  must  here  be  no  more  than  named.  Africa 
in  recent  years  has  been  the  field  in  which  so 
many  brave  men  have  accomplished  wonder- 
ful explorations  that  their  books  would  fill  a 
library.  We  must  pick  and  choose,  not  claim- 
ing to  do  justice  by  giving  space  in  proportion 
to  merit. 

Whoever  will  read  in  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica  ' '  the  article  ' '  Africa, ' '  and  note  the 
multitude  of  names  given  even  in  so  general  a 
survey,  written  over  twenty  years  ago,  before 
the  great  expeditions  of  Stanley  and  his  sue- 
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cessors,  will  be  content  to  find  that  in  this  vol- 
ume only  a  few  typical  explorers  are  noticed 
with  fulness. 

Cameron,  born  in  1844,  entering  Africa  from 
Zanzibar,  crossed  the  continent  to  the  west 
coast,  completing  the  work  of  Burton  and 
Speke  and  Livingstone  in  this  belt.  He  had 
entered  the  British  navy  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
and  his  first  visit  to  Africa  was  a  cruise  along 
the  east  coast  to  suppress  the  slave  trade.  This 
experience  taught  him  that  slavery  must  be 
attacked  in  the  interior.  A  study  of  the  works 
of  Burton  and  Speke  and  Livingstone  led  Cam- 
eron to  offer  his  services  in  the  search  for 
Livingstone  during  the  unexplained  silence  of 
the  explorer.  Furthermore,  reports  that  Arab 
merchants  had  reached  the  west  coast  from 
Zanzibar  excited  the  naval  officer's  ambition 
to  accomplish  the  same  feat. 

Stanley's  return  after  his  meeting  with  Liv- 
ingstone prevented  a  great  search  expedition 
in  which  Cameron  hoped  to  take  part;  but  in 
1872  the  mone}^  collected  for  that  purpose  was 
devoted  to  another  expedition  meant  to  join 
Livingstone  and  aid  his  researches. 

Cameron  was  placed  in  command,  and  was 
assisted  by  his  messmate,  Dr.  Dillon,  a  naval 
surgeon,  Lieutenant  Murphy,  and  others  who 
joined  later,  including  Kobert  Moffat,  Living- 
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stone's  nephew.  In  February,  1873,  they 
sailed  from  Zanzibar  to  Bagamoyo,  and  thence 
marched  inward,  in  separate  divisions ;  Cameron 
and  Dillon  in  command  of  the  first.  Murphy 
and  Moffat  following. 

Joined  by  other  caravans,  they  went  over  the 
regular  trade  route  to  the  interior,  swindled  by 
demands  for  mhongo—ihint  is,  toll — by  every 
petty  chieftain,  and  continually  halting  to  col- 
lect provisions  because  of  warnings  that  the 
countr}^  was  "hungry."  Once  Dr.  Dillon 
tried  to  amuse  the  leader  of  an  Arab  caravan 
by  playing  card  tricks,  on  a  rainy  day,  and  to 
his  great  surprise  found  the  Arab  was  better 
at  this  amusement  than  himself. 

Crossing  the  Makata  Eiver,  the  donkeys  were 
pushed  from  a  high  bank,  and  towed  across  b}^ 
a  dozen  men  running  with  a  rope  on  the  oppo- 
site bank.  This  drew  the  donkey  under  water, 
where  he  remained  until  he  reached  the  other 
side.  Dr.  Dillon,  wet  to  the  skin  in  crossing 
the  stream,  suffered  a  severv"^  attack  of  fever  as 
a  result.  The  natives  at  Rehenneko,  a  small 
village,  were  notable  for  wearing  necklaces,  or 
disks,  of  coiled  brass  wire,  two  feet  in  diam- 
eter, reminding  Cameron  of  "  John  the  Bap- 
tist's head  on  a  charger."  Dillon's  sickness 
continuing  for  three  weeks,  Cameron  being 
disabled  by  an  abscess  on  his  instep,  and  their 
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carriers  being  mutinous,  a  long  stay  became 
necessary. 

Murphy  now  came  riding  up  with  the  second 
part  of  the  expedition,  and  reported  the  death 
of  Moffat  from  fever.  ' '  Poor  boy ! ' '  writes 
Cameron,  "he  came  to  Bagamoyo  so  full  of 
hope,  and  told  me  that  the  day  he  received 
permission  to  join  the  expedition  was  the  hap- 
piest of  his  life." 

Murphy  also  was  so  disabled  by  fever  that 
he  had  to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  which  required 
four  men  at  a  time.  But  May  30,  1873,  the 
party  went  on — about  250  men  in  all — the 
bearers  squabbling  for  the  ''most  dignified" 
loads:  the  tent-carriers  ranking  first,  bearers 
of  wire,  cloth,  and  beads  next,  and  so  on. 
They  camped  on  slopes  ' '  steep  as  the  roof  of 
a  house,"  passed  gigantic  trees  140  feet  high 
and  15  feet  in  diameter,  and  had  trouble  with 
some  natives  owing  to  the  killing  of  a  villager 
by  an  accidental  gunshot,  for  which  tliree  loads 
of  cloth  were  paid  in  reparation.  Three  more 
parties  here  joined  the  expedition — Arabs  and 
natives  travelling  for  purposes  of  trade — mak- 
ing the  whole  caravan  500  strong.  They 
marched  onward  over  two  long  tracts  where 
there  was  no  water,  and  met  warlike  parties  of 
"Wadirigo,  a  naked  nation  of  robbers  who  carry 
great  shields  within  which  are  fastened  a  heavy 
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spear  for  haud-to-haiid  fighting,  and  a  bunch 
of  small  throwing  lances.  These  the}'  can 
throw  150  feet  with  force  and  accuracy.  The 
Wadirigo  terrorised  the  more  peaceful  tribes 
about  them,  but  were  well  dis])Osed  toward  so 
strong  a  caravan. 

They  came  now  to  the  Ugogo  country,  where 
the  natives  were  reputed  to  be  brave  and  quar- 
relsome, but  the  explorers  found  them,  on  the 
contrary,  to  be  cowardly.  Here  the}^  heard  of 
an  Arab  who,  with  900  men,  some  years  before 
had  tried  to  fight  his  way  through ;  tlie  people 
of  Ugogo  had  fled  before  him,  but  destroyed 
their  wells,  and  carried  everything  eatable  into 
the  jungles.  The  Arab  party  lost  600  or  700 
men  by  starvation  and  thirst.  When  Cameron 
arrived  he  found  a  chief  celebrating  the  funeral 
of  a  sister,  and  "consequently  every  one  was 
drunk."  These  natives  pierce  their  ear-lobes, 
and  carry  all  sorts  of  articles  in  them,  using 
them  as  pockets;  they  dress  their  hair  in  the 
most  fantastic  shapes,  and  anoint  themselves 
with  rancid  oil  instead  of  washing. 

With  the  usual  incidents  of  African  travel 
they  marched  on  to  Kanyenye,  where  they 
found  reigning  the  same  chief  whom  Burton 
had  met  in  1857;  he  was  reported  to  be  three 
hundred  years  old  and  cutting  a  fourth  set  of 
teeth,  having  lived  on  native  wine  since  losing 
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his  third  set,  seven  years  before.  Cameron 
sa\'s  this  chief's  grandchiklren  were  "  grey  and 
grizzled,"  and  believed  him  considerablj^  over 
a  hundred  j^ears  of  age.  Owing  to  a  fancy  for 
a  pair  of  "blue  goggles,"  the  headman  who 
imposed  the  tax  accepted  the  spectacles  instead 
of  320  yards  of  cloth. 

Here  they  received  news  of  Livingstone  for 
the  second  time  during  their  journey,  but  later 
it  was  proved  false. 

As  a  justification  for  shortening  the  account 
of  the  journey,  let  us  quote  Cameron:  "But 
I  need  not  recapitulate  the  vexatious  delays 
which  occurred  at  the  village  of  each  of  these 
petty  tyrants  through  the  drunkenness  of  them- 
selves and  their  advisers."  The  most  interest- 
ing passages  of  Cameron's  journal  tell  of  how 
workers  of  witchcraft  are  tied  to  a  post,  roasted 
in  a  circle  of  fire  until  thev  confess  themselves 
guilty,  and  then  are  burned;  how  the  bodies  of 
dead  chiefs,  in  one  place,  are  carefully  washed 
as  part  of  the  funeral  ceremonies,  of  which 
Cameron  remarks,  "  One  is  almost  inclined  to 
wonder  that  so  unwonted  a  proceeding  does 
not  bring  them  to  life;  "  and  how  a  headman 
to  whom  pictures  were  shown  always  looked 
on  the  underside  of  the  paper,  and  objected 
that  the  pictures  shoAved  only  half  of  things. 

They  came  now  to  Unyanyembe,  a  fairly 
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civilised  Arab  settlement,  and  Avere  hospitably 
cat-ed  for.  Here  the  first  lot  of  carriers  were 
dismissed.  Cameron  found  the  inhabitants  at 
war  with  a  native  chief,  Mirambo.  The  chief 
had  been  swindled  by  Arabs  and  denied  justice. 
In  retaliation  he  had  considered  their  goods  fair 
game,  and  a  bloody,  barbarous  war  resulted. 
Fever  attacked  Cameron,  Dillon,  and  Murphy, 
rendering  them  helpless  during  most  of  their 
stay,  which  lasted  four  months.  Among  the 
visitors  to  TJnyanyembe  was  a  caravan  from 
Mtesa,  the  Uganda  chief,  bringing  a  letter  from 
Sir  Samuel  Baker  to  Dr.  Livingstone,  telling 
of  Baker's  troubles  with  Kamrasi.  Another 
letter  bore  momentous  tidings.  It  came  Octo- 
ber 20,  1873,  and  read  thus: 

"  Sill  :  We  have  lieared  in  the  month  of  August  that 
you  have  started  from  Zanzibar  for  Unyenyembe,  and 
again  and  again  lately  we  have  beared  your  arrivel. 
Your  father  died  by  disease  beyond  the  country  of  Bisa, 
but  we  have  carried  tlie  corpse  with  us,  10  of  our  soldiers 
are  lost,  and  some  have  died.  Our  hanger  presses  us  to 
ask  you  some  clothes  to  buy  provision  for  our  soldiers. 
And  we  sliould  have  an  answer  that  when  we  shall  enter 
there  shall  be  firing  guns  or  not,  and  if  you  permit  us  to 
fire  guns,  then  send  some  powder.  We  liave  wrote  these 
few  word  in  the  place  of  sultan  or  king  Mbowra. 

"The  Writer,  Jacob  Wainw^right, 
"Dr.  Livingstone  Exped." 

It  was  supposed  by  "Wainwright  that  Living- 
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stone's  son  was  the  leader  of  the  relief  ex- 
pedition. Cameron  at  once  sent  supplies  to 
Livingstone's  faithful  men,  and  despatched  a 
messenger  to  the  coast  to  carry  news  of  Living- 
stone's death,  which  meant  a  complete  change 
in  the  purposes  of  Cameron's  journey. 

After  paying  to  Livingstone's  body  such 
honour  as  they  could,  a  discussion  was  held  as 
to  their  plans.  Lieutenant  ^lurphy  decided  to 
return  to  England,  Cameron  and  Dillon  to  go 
on  to  I^iji;  but  Dillon  fell  ill,  and  had  to  re- 
turn toward  the  coast.  So  Cameron  was  left 
to  go  on  alone.  Soon  after  the  separation  of 
the  parties  Cameron  Avas  shocked  by  news  that 
Dillon  while  in  the  delirium  of  fever  had  killed 
himself. 

Starting  early  in  Xovember,  1873,  Cameron 
made  good  ]irogress  and  spent  a  rainy,  miser- 
able Christmas  in  his  tent  at  Hisinene,  with  six 
inches  of  water  over  the  floor  or  ground  inside. 
For  his  Christmas  dinner  he  had  saved  a  tin  of 
soup,  one  of  fish,  and  a  plum-pudding.  It  was 
not  a  success,  since  a  dog  stole  the  fish,  while 
his  cook  upset  the  soup,  and  spoiled  the  pud- 
dino:.  Aloncr  his  route  Cameron  found  that 
most  villages  could  turn  out  about  half  their 
men  armed  with  muskets,  though  in  Burton's 
time  a  gun  was  a  rarity  even  among  the  chiefs. 
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The  country  was  rich  and  full  of  game,  but  in 
a  state  of  lawless  confusion  l:)ecause  of  ^liram- 
bo's  war  with  the  Arabs. 

Beside  a  liver  the  explorer  saAV  the  skeletons 
of  a  buffalo,  lion,  and  crocodile,  a  sight  which 
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was  explained  by  his  men's  story  that  the  buf- 
falo, coming  to  drink,  had  been  attacked  by 
the  lion,  and  that  both  were  seized  by  a  croco- 
dile. The  three  had  fought  to  the  death  upon 
the  bank. 

Through  ruined  villages,   swampy  streams, 
hostile  natives,   and  fine  forests;    scared   by 
16 
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buffalo,  lost  for  want  of  guides,  drenched  by 
floods  of  tropical  rain,  and  often  unable  to  get 
food,  the  caravan  came  to  the  Sindi  River  and 
crossed  it  upon  floating  islands  of  matted  vege- 
tation, though  Cameron  says  entire  caravans 
have  been  lost  in  the  attempt.  In  one  village 
a  headman  brought  his  chief,  a  boy  of  eight, 
to  see  the  white  man.  The  little  fellow  was 
scared  into  floods  of  tears  until  Cameron  showed 
him  pictures,  then  at  last  departed  happy  with 
a  few  sheets  of  an  old  illustrated  paper.  An- 
other village  chief  decided,  after  examining  the 
explorer's  feet  and  hands,  that  he  had  done  lit- 
tle work  and  must  therefore  be  an  important 
personage  at  home.  Here  was  found  a  curious 
mode  of  salutation : 

"When  two  'grandees'  meet,  tlie  junior  leans  for- 
ward, bends  his  knees,  and  places  the  palms  of  his  hands 
on  the  ground  on  each  side  of  his  feet,  while  the  senior 
claps  his  hands  six  or  seven  times.  They  then  change 
round,  and  the  junior  slaps  himself  first  under  the  left 
armpit,  and  then  under  the  right." 

This  programme  is  modified  for  other  social 
ranks,  but  Cameron  says  "the  sound  of  pat- 
ting and  clapping  is  almost  unceasing." 

After  a  fair  amount  of  hardship,  not  the 
least  being  the  mixing  of  the  dough  for  the  ex 
plorer's  breakfast  cakes  with  castor-oil,  a  mis- 
take his  cook  made  more  than  once,  and  the 
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wearisome  bargaining  with  the  greedy  chiefs, 
Cameron  reached  Lake  Tanganyika,  a  little 
more  than  fifteen  years  after  Burton's  discov- 
ery. Here  he  was  welcomed  by  Arab  traders, 
and  found  man}'  of  Livingstone's  papers,  but 
suffered  a  wearisome  delay  in  securing  boats 
to  complete  the  exploration  of  the  unknown 
shores.  An  attack  of  fever,  in  which  he 
"  thought  he  was  at  least  twenty  people,  all 
of  Avhom  were  in  pain,  and  each  one  had  the 
same  feeling  as  all  the  rest,"  was  another  diffi- 
culty ;  but  at  last  he  was  afloat,  with  a  coav- 
ardly  crew  of  boatmen  who  put  for  the  shore 
at  every  squall,  and  threw  beads  into  the  water 
at  certain  capes  they  believed  inhabited  by 
devils.  One  clever  boatman  "  used  his  rifle  as 
a  boat-hook,  holding  it  by  the  muzzle,  and 
clawing  at  the  gunwale  of  the  boat  with 
the  hammer ! ' ' — and  he  did  know  it  was 
loaded. 

Early  in  May,  1874,  Cameron  found  himself 
at  the  supposed  outlet  from  the  lake,  a  river 
called  Lukuga,  and  he  believed  this  to  flow  into 
the  Lualaba,  or  Congo;  but  later  explorers, 
Stanley  and  Thomson,  could  find  no  proof  that 
it  was  more  than  a  swampy  extension  of  the 
lake  itself.  Leaving  this  ' '  outlet, ' '  Cameron 
returned  across  the  lake  to  Machachezi,  and 
was  delighted  to  receive  a  packet  of  letters  a 
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year  old.     An  extract  from  his  book  will  show 
something  of  the  African  mail  service: 

"These  letters  had  a  curious  escape.  The  caravan  by 
which  they  were  forwarded  .  .  .  was  dispersed  by 
a  party  of  robbers,  who  afterwards  attacked  a  stronger 
caravan,  and  were  beaten  off.  .  .  .  On  the  body  of 
one  of  the  killed  this  packet  of  letters  was  found  and 
brought  on  to  me  at  Ujiji." 

Leaving  Tanganyika,  Cameron  hoped  to  get 
boats  at  Nyangwe,  an  Arab  settlement,  and 
float  down  the  Congo  to  the  coast.  The  jour- 
ney westward  was  quite  as  trying  as  those  that 
preceded  it,  and  the  incidents  of  the  days  Avere 
of  the  same  nature.  A  few  unusual  happen- 
ings may  be  noted  at  random.  At  Xyangwo 
Cameron  found  that  the  Avater  of  the  Lualaba 
was  at  a  much  lower  level  than  that  of  the 
Nile  at  Gondokoro,  and  asserted  that  it  be- 
longed to  a  different  river  system,  which  Stan- 
ley afterward  proved.  In  August,  1874,  the 
rich  Arab  Tipo-tipo  ("  Tippoo  Tib  "),  of  whom 
we  shall  hear  again,  arrived  with  a  large  party, 
and  was  of  aid  to  Cameron  in  reaching  the 
coast. 

In  the  country  of  Urua  the  natives  attacked 
them,  thinking  they  were  in  league  with  a 
party  of  Portuguese  slave  stealers;  and  a  two 
or  three  days'  fight  followed,  which  was  fi  nally 
ended  by  the  friendly  efforts  of  a  woman  they 
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captured,  and  whom  they  convinced  of  their 
desire  for  peace.  Soon  after  the}'  reached  the 
especial  dominion  of  Kasongo,  king  of  Urua, 
and  found  him  the  most  bloodthirsty  wretch 
one  can  imagine,  for  he  amused  himself  by 
ordering  his  subjects  to  have  their  ears,  noses, 
arms,  fingers,  feet,  etc.,  cut  off  for  trivial 
offences,  much  after  the  style  of  King  Mtesa. 
This  villainous  old  wretch  detained  Cameron's 
party  as  long  as  he  dared,  begging  from  him 
whatever  he  could,  and  telling  all  possible  lies 
to  keep  the  white  man  from  going  onward. 

When  at  length  Cameron  left  in  company 
with  an  Arab  caravan,  he  found  himself  out  of 
the  frying-pan  and  in  the  fire,  for  these  Por- 
tuguese were  lying  slavers,  deceiving  him  in 
every  way,  besides  being  monsters  of  cruelty 
to  the  slaves  they  had  taken  by  treachery  and 
murder.  Nevertheless,  they  kept  on  toward 
the  westward,  and  so  helped  Cameron  to  his 


At  Lake  Dilolo  a  native  told  the  white  man 
this  story  of  its  origin.  Once  a  poor  old  man 
came  to  a  village  and  begged  for  food  and  shel- 
ter. He  was  denied,  mocked,  and  pelted  with 
mud  by  the  children.  One  villager  took  pity 
on  him,  and  fed  him.  In  return  the  old  man 
warned  his  host  to  flee  from  the  place  when  he 
should  hear  a  great  storm  coming.     The  storm 
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broke  out  one  night  soon  after,  the  one  kind 
villager  fled,  and  next  morning  a  lake  covered 
the  site  of  the  village.  Sounds  of  village  life 
can  still  be  heard  beneath  its  waters. 

When  within  125  miles  of  the  coast  Cameron 
fonnd  his  men  in  such  bad  condition  that  he 
abandoned  everything  except  about  twenty 
pounds  of  baggage,  including  his  instruments 
and  journals,  and  started  with  the  strongest 
on  a  forced  march,  which,  in  November,  1875, 
brought  him  within  sight  of  the  sea.  Cameron 
says: 

"  I  ran  down  the  slope,  swiugiug  my  rifle  round  my 
Iicad,  which  I  believe  was  almost  turned  for  very  joy. 
.  .  .  Coming  towards  us  I  saw  a  couple  of  hammocks 
with  awnings,  followed  by  tliree  men  carrying  baskets  ; 
and,  on  meeting  this  party,  a  jolly-looking  little  French- 
man jumped  out,  seized  the  baskets,  and  instantly  ojiened 
a  bottle  to  drink  'to  tlie  honour  of  the  first  European  who 
had  ever  succeeded  in  crossing  tropical  Africa  from  east 
to  west  ! '  " 

Ko  one  can  read  Cameron's  travels  Avithout 
admiration  and  affection  for  the  manly,  gallant 
explorer  who  so  bravely  accomplished  this  mag- 
nificent journey.  A  more  interesting  story  of 
African  travel  than  his  own  account  is  hard  to 
find. 
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boy  Avas  treated  as  a  son,  and  finally  adopted. 
But  Avhen  tliis  mercliant  died  there  was  no  will 
to  provide  for  his  adopted  son,  and  John  Eow- 
lands,  changing  his  name  to  that  of  his  bene- 
factor, became  Henry  Morton  Stanley.  Young 
Stanley  went  West,  leading  an  adventurous  life 
until  1861,  when  the  Civil  War  began.  En- 
listing as  a  Confederate  soldier,  he  was  cap- 
tured, and  soon  after  became  an  ensign  on  a 
United  States  man-of-war.  His  first  news- 
paper work  was  for  a  St.  Louis  paper;  and 
then,  going  East,  he  was  employed  by  the  l^ew 
York  Herald,  serving  as  a  war  correspond- 
ent and  travelling  special- writer.  England 
having  sent  General  Xapier  to  punish  King 
Theodore  of  Abyssinia,  Stanley  went  with  the 
expedition,  saw  the  capture  of  Magdala,  and 
was  the  first  to  report  this  victory  and  the 
suicide  of  the  African  king.  Next  he  went  to 
Spain,  where  the  ('arlists  were  fighting  the 
government;  and  in  1869,  when  this  insurrec- 
tion was  at  an  end,  the  bright  and  capable 
war  correspondent  received  the  telegram  from 
Bennett. 

In  a  brief  interview  Bennett  laid  out 
Stanley's  work.  Dr.  Livingstone  was  to 
be  found,  whatever  the  expedition  would 
cost,  and  to  be  aided  in  whatever  manner  no^- 
essarv- 
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' '  Do  you  mean  me  to  go  straight  on  to 
Africa  to  search  for  Dr.  Livingstone?"  Stan- 
ley asked. 

Bennett  in  answer  said  "No!"  and  then 
laid  out  the  follo^Ying  work  to  be  done  first. 
Stanley  was  to  go  to  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal;  then  up  the  Xile;  find  out  about 
Baker's  expedition;  describe  whatever  was  in- 
teresting for  tourists;  write  a  practical  guide 
for  tourists  to  Lower  Eg^^pt;  go  to  Jerusalem, 
where  Captain  "Warren  Avas  making  discov- 
eries; visit  Constantinople  and  find  out  about 
the  trouble  between  the  Khedive  and  the  Sul- 
tan; visit  the  Crimea  and  its  battlegrounds; 
go  across  the  Caucasus  to  the  Caspian,  to  find 
out  about  the  Russian  expedition  to  Khiva;  go 
thence  through  Persia  to  India  and  Bagdad, 
writing  up  the  Euphrates  Valley  Railway  on 
the  way.  "  Then,  when  you  have  come  to 
India  you  can  go  after  Livingstone.  Probably 
you  will  hear  b}^  that  time  that  he  is  on  his 
way  to  Zanzibar;  but  if  not,  go  into  the  in- 
terior and  find  him,  if  alive." 

One  wonders  how  such  an  interview  can 
have  been  misrepresented  into  a  burning  eager- 
ness to  find  and  help  the  missing  explorer. 
Does  it  read  so?  The  account  is  taken  from 
Stanley's  "How  I  Found  Livingstone,"  and 
certainly    seems    to    show    chiefly    a   burning 
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eagerness  for  salable  news,  Avitli  Livingstone 
as  one  item. 

After  a  full  year  of  hard  work  upon  these 
matters  of  prior  moment,  Stanley  sailed  from 
Bombay,  India,  to  Seychelles,  engaging  on 
shipboard  "William  Farquhar  for  his  expedi- 
tion. Thence  on  an  American  whaler  Stanley, 
Farquhar,  and  a  Christian  Arab  boy,  Selim 
(who  was  to  be  interpreter),  sailed  to  Zanzi- 
bar, arriving  in  January,  1871.  Here  another 
white  man,  named  Shaw,  was  engaged,  and 
the  caravan  was  organized.  It  included  many 
of  Speke's  black  companions,  two  portable 
boats,  twenty  donkeys,  a  watch-dog,  and  two 
fine  horses,  presents  to  Stanley.  In  a  month 
all  was  ready.  Farquhar  and  Shaw  were 
routed  out  of  a  groggery,  both  drunk,  and  the 
party  started,  well  loaded  down  with  cloth, 
beads,  and  wire  with  which  to  pay  its  way. 
Eows  with  Arab  traders  were  the  first  troublesj 
quarrels  between  Shaw  and  Farquhar  followed. 
The  two  horses  died  early  in  April,  and  Stan- 
ley, having  buried  one  near  a  village,  the  chief 
came  to  demand  two  doti  (four  yards  each)  of 
cloth  in  satisfaction.  Stanley  objected,  and 
settled  the  matter  by  ordering  his  men  to  dig 
up  the  horse,  and  leave  it  to  taint  the  air; 
whereupon  the  chief  withdi-ew.  By  April  3d 
ten  men  were  sick,  but  Stanley  urged  them  on, 
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stopping  only  to  recapture  and  flog  a  thievish 
deserter,  or  to  refresh  his  men  by  a  short  rest 
at  convenient  villages.  On  their  way  they  met 
a  slave  gang,  chained  but  cheerful,  and  a  cara- 
van carrying  300  ivory  tusks  to  the  coast. 
From  the  Arab  leader  Stanley  heard  the  first 
news  of  Livingstone,  who  had  been  met  by  the 
Arab  at  Ujiji,  "just  recovered  from  a  long 
illness."  The  expedition  next  marched  past 
a  stone- walled  town  of  1,000  houses  named 
Simba-wenni;  that  is,  "The  Lion."  It  was 
ruled  by  the  daughter  of  its  founder,  a  slave- 
dealing  chieftain  as  successful  as  he  was  wicked. 
Its  inhabitants  followed  the  caravan,  Stanley 
says,  as  the  rats  followed  the  "Pied  Piper," 
but  were  com])elled  by  the  sun's  heat  to  return 
home.  Within  a  few  days  the  Sultana  sent  to 
their  camp  to  demand  tribute,  but  Stanle}'^  re- 
minded her  messengers  that  his  advance  guard, 
under  Farquhar,  had  made  payment  alread  v,  to 
which  she  sent  no  answer,  but  waited  a  chance 
to  make  trouble.     And  the  chance  came. 

Stanley's  cook,  caught  stealing,  was  flogged, 
and  ran  away,  thinking  himself  banished  from 
the  camp.  He  was  called  back,  but  did  not 
come.  Then  the  caravan  moved  on,  leaving 
the  cook's  donkey  and  baggage  behind.  As 
he  still  did  not  return  two  men  were  sent  back 
for  him,  and  these  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
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woman  ruler  of  Simba-wenni,  and  were  impris- 
oned, while  their  guns  were  taken  as  tribute. 
An  Arab  sheikh  who  knew  Stanley,  coming 
to  the  town  soon  Jifterward,  threatened  the 
sultana  with  the  white  man's  wrath,  describ- 
ing his  terrible  weapons,  and  secured  the  men's 
freedom,  but  she  kept  the  guns. 

The  next  obstacle  Avas  a  terrible  swamp  at 
the  ^fakata  Kiver,  "  soft  as  slush  and  tenacious 
as  mortar,"  which  so  dela3^ed  them  that  in  ten 
liours  they  advanced  but  six  miles.  Then  all 
the  baggage  had  to  be  carried  across  a  shaky 
ijridge,  a  task  requiring  live  hours,  and  no 
sooner  was  it  deposited  on  the  other  side  than 
torrents  of  rain  fell,  soaking  everything  as 
thoroughly  as  the  river  could  have  done ;  but 
this  was  the  last  of  the  rainy  season,  which, 
however,  had  been  fatal  to  one  of  the  carriers. 

They  were  now  beyond  the  swampy  coast 
region,  and  entered  higher  ground.  The  cara- 
van had  been  travelling  in  sections,  and  when 
Farquhar's  party  came  up,  it  was  found  that 
he  had  recklessl}^  wasted  the  goods  entrusted 
to  him,  and  had  broken  down  his  own  health 
by  laziness  and  over-eating.  Shaw  was  nearly 
as  useless.  Provoked  by  Shaw's  insolence, 
Stanley  at  last  knocked  him  down;  and  that 
night  Shaw  shot  into  Stanley's  tent,  trying  to 
murder  him.     This  Shaw  explained  was  done 
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"in  a  dreiim  about  a  thief."  Farquhar  was 
now  left  behind,  with  provision  for  his  com- 
fort, and  the  party  went  on  into  the  country 
of  the  "Wagogo,  the  strong,  Avarlike  nation  of 
whom  Cameron  tells.  Their  insolence  drove 
Stanley  be3^ond  all  patience,  until  he  was  com- 
pelled to  use  a  whip  upon  them.  Xarrowly 
escaping  actual  hostilities,  Stanley  at  length 
reached  the  region  Unyanyembe,  the  largest 
Arab  settlement  in  Central  Africa. 

Being  kindly  received  by  the  Arabs,  Stanley 
joined  them  in  a  raid  against  Mirambo,  captur- 
ing a  village.  Later  engagements  resulted  in 
the  defeat  of  the  Arabs,  and  Mirambo  attacked 
and  burned  part  of  Tabora,  their  chief  settle- 
ment. While  in  UnA'anyembe  Stanley  met  a 
laz}^  caravan  that  had  been  sent  from  Zanzibar 
with  letters  for  Livingstone,  and  he  took  charge 
of  the  letters.  He  also  learned  that  Farquhar 
had  died,  the  inevitable  result  of  his  drunken- 
ness and  gluttony. 

While  Mirambo  was  threatening  an  attack 
Stanley  had  to  remain  in  readiness  for  a  siege, 
and  thus  lost  two  or  three  months,  during 
which  his  men  were  kept  busy  stringing  beads. 
An  Arab  here  gave  Stanley  a  slave-boy,  who 
from  the  brightness  of  his  eyes  was  christened 
"  Kalulu  " — that  is,  "  antelope  " — and  became 
Stanlev's  gun -bearer. 
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At  last  Mirambo  was  defeated  in  an  attack 
on  a  fortified  settlement,  and  ran  away.  This 
left  Stanley  free  to  resume  bis  marcb,  but  com- 
pelled him  to  choose  a  more  southern  route  to 
avoid  the  chief's  hostile  people.  The  caravan 
again  took  the  road,  repeating  its  usual  pro- 
gramme of  paying  tribute,  buying  provisions, 
marching,  and  fever.  Shaw  gave  out,  and 
begged  to  be  sent  back  to  Unyanyembe;  so, 
warning  him  that  he  would  die  there,  Stanley 
consented.  A  mutiny  broke  out,  and  Stanley, 
at  the  muzzle  of  his  rifle,  compelled  its  leaders 
to  drop  their  guns  just  when  they  were  on  the 
point  of  murdering  him.  Early  in  I^ovember 
they  met  a  native  caravan  from  Ujiji,  and 
learned  of  a  white  man  there,  who  was  sick 
and  deserted  by  his  carriers.  Being  not  far 
from  Ujiji,  Stanley  urged  his  men  forward,  but 
was  detained  by  a  warlike  tribe  which  barred  his 
way  demanding  heavy  tril)ute.  After  a  con- 
sultation with  his  men  Stanley  resolved  to  go 
around  this  village  by  taking  to  the  jungle  and 
marching  by  night  in  deep  silence.  One  of  the 
women  with  the  caravan  had  to  be  flogged  and 
gagged  by  Stanley  to  keep  her  from  hysterical 
shrieking,  but  they  circumvented  the  greedy 
chieftain,  and  reached  Ujiji  on  the  16th  of 
November,  18T1. 

From  the  crowd  tliat  welcomed  them  Stanle}/ 
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heard  the  English  greeting,  "  Good-morning, 
sir,"  and  met  one  of  Livingstone's  servants. 
Then  followed  the  interview  familiar  to  every 
one.  Walking  deliberately  to  him,  Stanley 
took  off  his  hat,  and  said:  "Dr.  Livingstone, 
I  presume  ?  ' ' 

"  Yes,"  Livingstone  said,  Avith  a  kind  smile, 
lifting  his  cap  slightly. 

"  I  thank  God,  Doctor,  1  have  been  permitted 
to  see  yon." 

Livingstone  answered:  ^'  I  feel  thankfnl  that 
I  am  here  to  welcome  you." 

Then  the  old  and  the  young  explorers  began 
an  eager  exchange  of  news,  Stanley  telling 
what  had  happened  in  the  outside  world — the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  election  of 
Grant  as  President  of  tlie  United  States,  tlie 
dethroning  of  Isabella  of  Spain,  the  humbling 
of  I^apoleon  III.  by  Prussia,  the  completion  of 
the  Pacific  Railroad.  Livingstone  in  return 
told  of  his  explorations  and  discoveries,  his 
misfortunes,  illness,  and  poverty. 

Stanley  remained  at  Ujiji  with  Livingstone 
from  November  10th  to  December  27th,  and 
the  two  explored  in  company  Lake  Tangan- 
yika's northern  half,  finding  that  the  River 
Rusizi  flowed  into  the  lake,  instead  of  being  its 
outlet.  During  this  boat  journey  the  mild 
methods   of   Livingstone    were    brought    into 
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sharp  contrast  with  tlic  more  forceful  Avays  of 
the  younger  explorer,  and  Stanley's  admira- 


tion and   reverence  f(jr   the   doctor   increased 
daily.     The  alert  correspondent,  eager  OJily  to 
17 
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interview  a  notable  explorer  and  withdi'aw,  be- 
came imbued  witli  the  old  missionary's  spirit; 
and  Stanley  the  newspaper  man  was  changed 
as  by  a  magic  touch  into  Stanley  the  successor 


COMMOX   ZEBKA. 


to  Livingstone"' s  great  mission — the  opening  of 
Africa. 

Then  Stanley  and  Livingstone  left  Ujiji  for 
XlDvanyembe,  Livingstone  making  the  trip  in 
orcer  to  meet  stores  sent  from  England.  Stan- 
ley led  the  Avay,  and  so  planned  the  route  as 
to  avoid  the  extortionate  demands  for  tribute; 
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but  being  compelled  to  go  through  the  jungle, 
they  sometimes  found  it  hard  to  get  food. 
Stanley  shot  at  several  giraffes,  but  his  lead 
bullets  would  not  go  through  their  tough  hides, 
until,  by  Livingstone's  advice,  he  melted  his 
zmc  canteen,  and  made  bullets  partly  of  zinc. 
Angry  bees  once  stampeded  the  whole  caravan, 
so  that  it  ran  half  a  mile  or  more  at  full  speed. 
At  another  time,  meeting  lions  in  daylight, 
Stanley  tried  to  shoot  one,  and  was  disgusted 
when  it  ran  away.  "  From  that  moment,"  he 
writes,  "  I  ceased  to  regard  him  as  the  mighti- 
est among  the  brutes,  or  his  roar  as  anything 
more  fearful  in  the  broad  daylight  than  a  suck- 
ing dove's." 

Arriving  safel}''  at  TJnyanyembc,  they  found 
letters  and  newspapers  which  told  them  of  the 
terrible  deeds  of  the  Paris  Commune,  and  Liv- 
ingstone received  supplies  of  which  he  was  in 
sore  need.  Most  of  the  Arabs  were  absent 
from  their  towns,  besieging  the  chief  Mirambo, 
but  Stanley  was  able  to  make  the  old  explorer 
comfortable,  and  to  supply  him  with  a  new 
equipment  for  his  return  to  the  interior  to 
study  out  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 

In  March,  1872,  Stanley  began  his  return  to 
Zanzibar,  and  Livingstone,  after  going  one 
day's  march  with  his  rescuer,  turned  back  to 
die  in  his  work  of  exploration. 
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Although  not  Avithout  minor  adventures, 
Stanley's  journey  to  the  coast  does  not  need 
detailed  description.  His  main  difficulty  was 
in  crossing  the  swampy  Makata  Hiver,  where 
the  carriers  had  to  swim  and  to  carry  tlie 
baggage  on  a  framework  of  poles.  Stanley's 
anxiety  over  Livingstone's  journal,  which  tlie 
doctor  had  entrusted  to  him,  at  one  time  caused 
him  to  threaten  to  shoot  a  young  native  wlio 
carried  the  precious  burden  and  seemed  likely 
to  drop  it  in  the  river. 

"When  they  reached  Zanzibar  Stanley  found 
the  members  of  the  "  Livingstone  Relief  Expe- 
dition "  about  to  set  out,  Livingstone's  son 
being  among  them.  He  also  found  that  in  the 
thirteen  months  of  the  search  his  hair  had 
turned  gre}^,  and  he  had  changed  so  that  he 
was  not  recognised. 

Stanley  arrived  in  England  late  in  July, 
1872,  and  after  a  little  natural  jealousy  that  an 
American  should  have  been  the  means  of  find- 
ing and  relieving  Livingstone,  he  was  honoured 
according  to  his  merits.  The  Geographical 
Society  voted  him  its  medal,  and  Queen  Vic- 
toria sent  him  a  diamond-decorated  snuff-box, 
according  to  the  well-lionoured  custom  handed 
down  from  past  generations. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Stanley's  extlokations  of  the   lake  kecuon. 

Stanley  resolves  to  complete  Livingstone's  work.— His  large  cara 
van.— Fights  with  the  natives.- Visit  to  Mtesa.— Exploring  Vic 
toria  Nyanza.— The  hostile  natives  beaten  off.— Peril  on  the 
lake— A  pitched  battle.— Second  visit  to  Mtesa.— An  African 
naval  battle.- Kow  Stanley  conquered  the  islanders. 

Within  a  little  more  than  two  years  Stanley 
was  again  in  Zanzibar,  engaged  by  the  ]^ew 
York  Herald  and  the  London  Daily  Tele- 
gmjjh  to  complete  the  work  of  David  Living- 
stone. He  had  been  meanwhile  acting  as  cor- 
respondent to  report  the  campaign  of  General 
Wolseley  against  the  Ashanti  tribe  in  West 
Africa;  and  on  his  return  to  England  in  1874, 
he  learned  of  Livingstone's  death,  and  was  one 
of  the  pall-bearers  when  the  body  of  his  friend 
was  laid  in  Westminster  Abbey.  To  complete 
the  unfinished  tasks  of  Livingstone,  Burton, 
Speke,  and  Grant,  Stanley  left  England  in 
August,  1874,  nnd  was  ready  to  march  toward 
the  interior  from  Bagamoyo  al)out  the  middle 
of  November,  at  the  head  of  a  caravan  num- 
bering over  800  men.  His  white  companions 
were  John  and  Edward  Pocock,  brothers,  and 
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Frederick  Barker.  A  boat  forty  feet  long, 
named  the  "Lady  Alice,"  was  carried  in  sec- 
tions. 

Having  learned  wisdom  by  experience,  Stan- 
ley avoided  many  of  the  troubles  of  his  earlier 
expedition,  and,  going  by  his  old  route,  made 
a  successful  journey  half-way  to  Ujiji  without 
other  mishap  than  the  death  of  Edward  Pocock 
from  illness,  and  one  pitched  battle  with  a  na- 
tive tribe,  which  cost  the  expedition  over  two 
dozen  lives.  Then,  striking  northward,  he  came 
to  Victoria  Kyanza  at  the  end  of  February, 
18Y5.  The  rapacity  of  a  chief  named  Kaduma 
made  living  so  expensive  that  the  "Lady 
Alice"  was  speedily  launched  and  volunteers 
called  for  to  sail  around  the  lake.  Kaduma  so 
scared  Stanley's  men  by  stories  of  cannibal 
tribes,  fierce  dogs,  and  tailed  natives,  that  it 
was  only  by  imperative  orders  that  eleven  boat- 
men were  made  to  embark.  The  voyagers  were 
attacked  several  times  by  dwellers  along  the 
shores,  but  in  most  cases  the  discharge  of  fire- 
arms put  the  enemy  to  flight.  One  tribe,  how- 
ever, after  running  away,  renewed  the  attack 
with  spears;  whereupon  Stanley  fired  and  killed 
five  or  six,  which  drove  them  to  shelter. 

Reaching  a  village  named  Kerudo,  they  re- 
ceived a  messenger  from  Mtesa,  king  of  Uganda, 
the  region  north  of  Yictoria  Nyanza,  the  same 
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whom  Speke  had  visited.  This  man,  Magassa, 
commanding  a  fleet  of  six  canoes  containing  130 
men,  said  the  king's  mother  had  been  warned 
of  the  white  man's  coming,  in  a  dream,  and 
invited  tlie  caravan  to  visit  the  king.  Stanley 
accepted  tlie  invitation,  and  was  received  in 
truly  royal  state  by  the  most  powerful  mon- 
arch in  Central  Africa.  At  the  head  of  thou- 
sands of  white -robed  warriors,  surrounded  by 
courtiers  and  officers,  Mtesa  received  Stanlo}^ 
with  so  much  dignity  and  good-will  that  Stanley 
considered  liim  a  monarch  who  might  ' '  make 
the  civilisation  of  Equatorial  Africa  feasible." 

Mtesa  had  become  a  Moslem,  and  undoubt- 
edly had  changed  for  the  better;  but  the 
change  was  recent,  for  only  a  year  before  this 
same  Mtesa  had  handsomely  celebrated  the 
arrival  of  Colonel  Long,  a  friend  of  "  Chinese 
Gordon,"  by  a  slaughter  of  thirty  victims. 
This  Colonel  Long  had  ridden  on  horseback 
from  Gondokoro,  and  as  the  horse  w^as  an  un- 
known animal  in  Uganda,  Avas  taken  for  a  sort 
of  centaur  until  he  dismounted. 

Mtesa  entertained  Stanley  with  a  sham  naval 
battle  in  which  40  canoes  were  engaged  and 
1,200  men;  and  then  at  Mtesa's  request  Stan- 
ley shot  at  a  young  crocodile,  nearly  cutting 
off  its  head  at  100  yards.  A  week's  visit  with 
the  king  so  increased  Stanley's  regard  for  him 
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that  letters  were  sent  to  the  coast  appealing 
for  a  mission  to  complete  Mtesa's  conversion 
to  Christianity,  which  Stanley  believed  he  had 
begun. 

While  at  Mtesa's  court  Stanley  met  a  French 
tra\^eller,  Colonel  de  Bellefonde,  who  had  come 
from  Cairo;  and  the  fact  that  both  white  men, 
strangers  to  each  other,  and  from  different 
lands,  told  the  same  stories  of  their  religious 
faith  seemed  miraculous  to  the  African  king. 
The  Frenchman  was  amazed  to  meet  Stanley, 
and  at  first  believed  him  to  be  Lieutenant  Cam- 
eron, who  was  just  then  far  westward  near  the 
Congo  River. 

Thirty  of  the  king's  canoes  accompanied  the 
explorers  for  fifty  miles,  but  Magassa,  who 
was  in  command,  proved  a  nuisance,  and  Stan- 
ley dismissed  the  whole  escort,  and  proceeded 
alone  along  the  western  shore  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza.  The  natives  were  warlike,  and  threat- 
ened mischief,  so  the  voyagers  did  not  land  un- 
til compelled  by  lack  of  provisions;  and  tlien, 
though  received  with  apparent  good- will,  no 
sooner  were  the  canoes  within  reach  than  the 
black  warriors  seized  them  and  drew  them 
ashore.  A  time  of  peril  followed,  the  natives 
surrounding  them  with  lifted  clubs  and  spears. 
A  meeting  was  held  and  much  wild  s])eech- 
making  indulged  in,  while  the  travellers  sat 
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with  their  weapons  ready  for  instant  service. 
At  length  a  long  line  of  warriors  was  seen 
advancing  in  battle  array,  and  Stanley  deter- 
mined to  make  a  dash  for  freedom.  "With  a 
rush  the  boat  was  slid  into  the  lake,  and  pushed 
off.  A  battle  followed,  in  which  many  natives 
were  killed,  but  they  retreated  only  after  Stan- 
ley had  sunk  two  of  their  canoes  with  his  ex- 
})losive  bullets,  and  had  with  a  single  shot 
killed  a  liip})<)potamus  or  two  that,  excited  by 
the  noise,  joined  Avith  the  other  native  forces 
in  the  attack  on  the  "  Lady  Alice." 

Though  they  had  beaten  off  their  enemies, 
the  exploring  party  had  procured  no  food,  and 
the  twelve  men,  exhausted  by  many  hours  of 
fasting,  passed  a  stormy  night  with  no  other 
food  than  four  bananas,  being  compelled  to 
bail  the  boat  constantly  to  keep  her  afloat. 
When  the  storm  was  ovei  they  built  a  fire  by 
burning  one  of  the  seats  of  the  boat,  made 
coffee,  and  rested  afloat  till  morning.  ]N"ext 
day  they  reached  "  Eefuge  "  Island,  shot  some 
ducks,  and  were  soon  able  to  complete  the  last 
stage  of  their  trip  around  the  lake,  a  distance 
of  1,000  miles. 

At  the  camp  of  the  expedition  they  were  re- 
ceived with  joy,  but  learned  Avith  grief  that 
the  Englishman  Barker  and  six  of  the  negroes 
had  died  durino-  their  absence. 
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The  next  object  of  tlie  expedition  was  to  ex- 
plore the  country  to^Yard  Albert  ISTyanza,  the 
region  of  Baker's  discovery.  Out  of  more 
than  twenty  canoes  in  which  they  embarked, 
five  sank  during  the  first  night,  and  their  occu- 
pants were  rescued  only  by  desperate  daring. 
During  one  encampment  fifty-three  of  the  men 
got  drunk  on  pomM  (native  beer)  and  engaged 
in  a  free  fight,  during  which  one  man  was 
killed,  but  soon  they  arrived  at  tlie  island  they 
had  named  Refuge  Island,  and  celebrated  the 
event  by  a  grand  moonlight  dance. 

When  the  expedition  approached  the  Bura- 
bireh  Islands,  a  body  of  over  2,000  natives  re- 
fused to  listen  to  friendly  advances,  and  were 
taught  the  power  of  firearms  in  a  pitched 
battle.  Thereafter  no  resistance  Avas  offered. 
Leaving  most  of  his  men  in  camp  at  Dumd, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  Stanley 
went  again  to  visit  Mtesa,  whom  he  found 
setting  out  on  a  foray  against  another  tribe. 
Stanley's  object  was  to  secure  guides  and  an 
escort  to  the  Albert  ISTyanza;  but  Mtesa  re- 
fused all  aid  until  the  war  was  over,  and  so 
Stanley,  as  war  correspondent,  resolved  to 
accompany  Mtesa' s  forces  and  report  the  cam- 
paign. 

The  enemy,  skilful  sailors,  were  on  an  island, 
and  Mtesa's  arm 3^,  unused  to  warfare  on  water, 
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encamped  on  a  cape  near  by.  After  a  disas- 
trous naval  skirmish  the  African  king  beo'ffed 
for  Stanley's  advice,  and  was  told  to  build  a 


WAGANDA  MODE  OP   DRESSING. 

causeway  of  stone  from  the  mainland  to  the 
island.  While  tliis  work  was  under  Avay,  a 
number  of  Mtesa's  men  were  sent  to  propose 
peace,  and  were  promptly  butchered  and 
thrown  into  the  lake.  Meanwhile  Mtesa  was 
18 
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discussing  with  his  white  visitor  European  sci- 
ence and  Christian  theology.  Parts  of  the 
New  Testament  were  translated  into  the  na- 
tive tongue,  and  read  to  the  king,  who  soon 
declared  a  wish  to  give  up  his  Islamism  and  to 
choose  Christianity. 

At  length  over  2(H)  canoes  set  out  for  the 
island,  while  Mtesa  Avith  his  army,  his  band, 
and  his  magicians  watched  from  the  shore, 
assisting  the  navy  by  applause,  witchcraft,  and 
hideous  noises.  But  the  enemies'  canoes  made 
a  gallant  charge,  and  drove  the  invaders  back, 
whereupon  Mtesa  made  a  speech  abusing  his 
men  for  cowardice,  and  threatening  to  roast 
all  who  were  cowardly  over  a  slow  fire.  A 
second  attack,  aided  by  two  howitzers  and 
musketmen  posted  on  the  half -completed  cause- 
way, resulted  in  sinking  many  of  the  defenders' 
canoes;  but  instead  of  advancing,  Mtesa's  men 
at  once  retired  to  rejoice  over  the  victory. 

These  tactics  were  followed  in  a  numljer  of 
attacks,  but  no  progress  was  made  toward  con- 
quering the  islanders,  and  Mtesa's  powder  gave 
out.  He  applied  to  Stanley  for  more,  but  it 
was  sternly  refused.  Mtesa  had  captured  one 
of  the  islanders'  chiefs,  and  decided  to  burn 
him  alive,  but  upon  the  intercession  of  Stanley 
the  chief  w\^s  forgiven.  Then  Stanley  decided 
to  help  Mtesa  in  the  war,  and  to  conquer  the 
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island  Avithout  bloodshed.  This  he  accom- 
plished by  building  a  great  floating  fortress 
that  carried  214  men,  and  was  propelled  b}'' 
hidden  paddlers.  When  near  the  island  a 
voice  from  within  threatened  to  ''blow  them 
all  lip." 

Ijelieving  tliis  strange  phenomenon  to  be  a 
spirit,  the  islanders  surrendered,  sent  tribute — 
and  the  war  was  over. 
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After  the  interesting  visit  in  Uganda,  Stan- 
le_y,  recalling  to  Mtesa  his  promise,  received 
from  him  some  2,000  men  as  escort  to  Lake 
INIuta  Nzige.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure,  the 
explorer,  in  an  earnest  conversation  Avith  Mtesa, 
reviewed  with  him  the  grounds  of  the  Christian 
faith,  which  Mtesa,  an  ardent  admirer  of  white 
men,  wished  to  adopt.  But  Stanley  says: 
"  Flattering  as  it  may  be  to  me  to  have  had 
the  honour  of  converting  the  pagan  Emperor  of 
Uganda  to  Christianity,  I  cannot  hide  from 
myself  the  fact  that  the  conversion  is  only 
nominal;"  and  he  adds  that  "only  the  un- 
flagging zeal,  the  untiring  devotion  to  duty, 
and  the  paternal  watchfulness  of  a  sincerel}? 
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pious  pastor  ' '  could  effect  a  real  change  in  tliis 
sensual  despot. 

At  Dumo  Stanley  rejoined  the  rest  of  his  ex- 
pedition, left  three  months  before  in  charge  of 
Frank  Pocock,  and  at  Langurivc  and  Kawanga 
came  up  with  his  "Waganda  guard  under  Sam- 
buzi,  who  was  the  kahctka  or  acting  emperor, 
an  officer  inuch  overweighted  by  his  new  dignity. 

It  was  now  the  1st  of  ]S'ovember,  1875. 
Their  march  led  through  hostile  Unyoro  and 
Ankori,  bringing  them  to  the  heights  above 
Muta  IS'zige  early  in  January.  Here  the  na- 
tives, roused  to  anger  by  the  intrusion,  declared 
war.  Alarmed  l^y  their  threats,  and  daunted 
l)y  the  difficulty  of  the  task  before  them,  the 
lowering  of  their  boats  down  a  precipice,  the 
W^aganda,  panic-stricken,  prepared  for  flight. 
Neither  warnings  of  the  emperor's  vengeance 
nor  the  large  bribe  offered  by  Stanley  could 
turn  their  leader.  Foreseeing  that  he  would 
be  helpless  in  a  hostile  country,  if  left  with 
only  the  180  men  of  the  expedition,  Stanley, 
angry  and  disappointed,  turned  back  also.  Ac- 
cording to  Uganda  custom,  Sambuzi — family, 
house,  and  lands — was  "eaten  up"  joyously 
by  Saruti,  who  by  Mtesa's  order  replaced  the 
disgraced  leader.  Stanley  declined  the  second 
and  much  larger  escort  offered  by  Mtesa,  and 
pushed  on  to  Lake  Tanganyika,  pausing  at  the 
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Arab  depot  of  Kafurro,  high  above  Lake  Win- 
dermere. 

Several  of  the  chieftains  encountered  during 
their  journey  to  Ujiji  are  Avorthy  of  mention : 
the  gen  tie- voiced,  intelligent  giant,  Rumanika, 
president  of  ' '  the  Geographical  Society  of 
Karagwe,"  and  proud  director  of  an  African 
museum.  A  second  notable  chief  was  Miram- 
bo,  in  preparation  for  whose  visit  the  criers 
called:  "Listen,  O  men  of  Serombo!  Mi- 
rambo,  the  brother  of  N'dega,  cometh  in  the 
morning.  Be  ye  prepared,  therefore,  for  his 
young  men  are  liungry.  Send  your  women  to 
dig  potatoes,  dig  potatoes.  Miranibo  cometh. 
Dig  potatoes,  potatoes,  dig  potatoes,  to-mor- 
row!" This  certainly  sounds  mild,  yet  the 
chief  thus  heralded  was  the  terror  of  a  region 
covering  90,000  miles.  He  is  named  the  "  Mars 
of  Africa,"  and  Stanley  found  him  "a  thor- 
ough African  gentleman  in  appearance."  He 
said  of  the  explorer,  smilingly:  "The  white 
man  shakes  hands  like  a  strong  friend. ' '  They 
performed  the  ceremony  of  blood-brotherhood 
together,  exchauged  presents,  and  parted  on 
the  best  of  terms. 

A  third  worthy  of  mention  was  Myonga, 
"  the  same  valorous  chief  who  robbed  Colonel 
Grant  as  he  was  hurrving  with  an  undisci- 
plined caravan  after  Speke."     He  demanded 
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'■'twenty-five  cloths,  a  gim,  and  five  fundo  of 
beads"  from  Stanley,  and  the  same  from  his 
Arab  companions,  but  received  only  two  cloths 
and  a  telling  hint  as  to  the  state  of  the  expe- 
dition's gnns. 

Another  extortioner  drew  from  Stanley's 
men  the  following  tribute:  "  The  white  people 
know  everything.  They  are  better  than  the 
black  people  in  heart.  AVe  have  abundance  to 
eat,  plenty  to  wear,  and  silver  for  ourselves. 
All  we  give  to  the  white  man  is  our  strength. 
We  carry  his  goods  for  him,  and  he  bestows  a 
father's  care  on  his  black  children.  Let  Un- 
gomirwa  make  friends  with  the  ^vhite  man, 
and  do  as  he  says."  Whether  moved  by  these 
words  or  not,  Ungomirwa  restored  to  an  Arab 
trader  goods  taken  from  him  a  few  days  be- 
fore, made  presents  to  the  Avliite  man,  and 
boasted  of  his  new  friends  to  his  wild  Watuta 
visitors,  the  Ishmaelites  of  Equatorial  Africa. 

About  the  end  of  May  the  expedition  reached 
Ujiji,  little  changed  since  1871,  but  robbed 
now  of  its  interest,  for  "the  grand  old  hero, 
whose  presence  once  filled  the  place,"  was 
gone. 

Before  entering  the  region  of  Tanganyika, 
Stanley  had  finished  satisfactorily  one  part  of 
his  task,  the  exploration  of  the  southern  sources 
of  the  Nile,  and  had  sailed  completely  around 
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the  Victoria  N'yanza,  proving  tliat  it  was  a  sin- 
gle lake,  and  giving  to  Speke  "the  full  glory 
of  having  discovered  the  largest  inland  sea  on 
the  Continent  of  Africa." 

The  expedition  reached  Ujiji  at  the  end  of 
May,  1870,  and  during  the  short  time  spent 
there  the  leaders  enjoyed  to  the  full  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  governor,  and  of  a  wealthy  Arab 
trader,  Mohammed  bin  Gharib,  delicately  ex- 
pressed in  presents  of  "  such  luxuries  as  sweet- 
meats, wheaten  bread,  rice,  and  milk."  Much 
to  their  disappointment,  no  letters  awaited 
them,  though  the  governor  of  Unj^anyembe 
had  had  over  twelve  months'  time  in  which 
to  earn  the  "noble  reward"  promised  him 
by  Stanle}"  if  he  would  forward  the  mails. 
"  Trustworth}" "  messengers  sent  back  to 
Unyanyembe  to  perform  this  service  made  the 
journey  within  fifteen  daj^s,  "but  from  some 
cause  they  never  returned  to  the  expedition." 

The  "Lady  Alice"  was  made  ready  again, 
and  on  June  11th,  escorted  by  a  lumbering- 
canoe  borrowed  from  the  governor,  started 
south  with  her  master  and  picked  men,  to  cir- 
cumnavigate the  lake,  the  particular  object  of 
the  expedition  being  to  discover  the  outlet  of 
this  great  body  of  water.  The  voyage  occu- 
pied fifty-one  days,  and  seems  to  have  given 
the    part}^  pleasure.      Stanley   revisited   wath 
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reverence  the  scenes  of  his  life  with  Living- 
stone, enjoyed  some  good  hunting,  the  scien- 
tific work,  and  the  beautiful  mountain  scenery, 
especially  the  strange,  natural  rock  towers  called 
the  "  High  Places  "  of  the  spirit  Mtomba. 

One  ghastly  experience  is  recorded.  As  they 
approached  Kiwesa,  a  large  village  near  the 
shore,  the  unusual,  deathly  silence,  and  the 
sight  of  household  articles  strewn  along  the 
path,  caused  alarm.  Suspecting  a  trap  laid 
for  them,  the  party  retreated  to  the  boats  for 
their  arms.  Climbing  back  to  the  village,  "  we 
saw,"  Stanley  says,  "a  sight  which  froze  the 
blood — first  one  dead  body,  then  another,  the 
defences  broken  down  and  burnt,  all  but  about 
fifty  huts  destroyed,  all  the  articles  that  con- 
stitute the  furniture  of  African  families  scat- 
tered around.  A  coal-black  cat  was  the  only 
living  creature  met  with  in  this  desolate  place. 
Before  the  chief's  house  was  the  usual  supply 
of  bleached  skulls,  showing  that  he  did  not 
himself  fail  to  ]iroceed  to  the  same  extremes 
which  his  enemies  had  noAV  adopted  to  his 
utter  ruin." 

Stanley  found  the  lake  to  be  in  length  329 
geographical  miles,  in  width  from  10  to  45, 
averaging  about  38;  in  depth,  in  mid-lake,  it 
was  beyond  his  power  to  sound.  As  he  had 
surmised,   after  hearing   the  legends   current 
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anioRg  the  natives  to  explain  the  steady  rise  of 
the  water,  the  hike  had  for  the  time  no  outlet. 
There  was  evidence  that  the  northern  por- 
tion was  of  later  formation,  which,  subsiding 
through  the  action  of  some  great  eartliquake, 
had  received,  as  in  a  bowl,  the  waters  of  the 
southern  portion.  Its  outlet,  the  Lukuga,  be- 
came the  channel  for  streams  pouring  into  this 
new  reservoir,  but  after  working  his  way  for 
some  distance  up  the  cane-choked  bed  of  the 
former  river,  Stanley  was  convinced  that  soon 
"the  accumulated  waters  of  over  a  hundred 
riv^ers  will  sweep  through  the  ancient  gap  .  .  . 
down  the  steep  incline  to  swell  the  tribute  due 
to  the  mighty  Livingstone  (Congo)  Eiver." 

The  expedition  returned  to  find  Iljiji  scourged 
with  smallpox.  Five  of  their  party  were  dead, 
six  others  seriously  ill,  but  Pocock,  thougk  a 
pale  and  sickly  convalescent,  was  held  high  in 
regard  by  the  community  for  "his  devotion  and 
sympathy  during  the  epidemic.  Here  also 
Stanle}"  himself  was  attacked  by  a  serious 
fever. 

However,  in  spite  of  delays,  the  leader  by 
the  end  of  August  was  again  ready  to  start. 
But  now  his  people,  "  demoralized  b}-  the  pros- 
pect of  being  eaten  by  Manyema  cannibals," 
began  to  desert.  Forty-one  out  of  170  left  him 
(among  them  the  boy  Kalulu,  whom  Stanley 
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had  curried  with  him  to  England  and  the 
United  States,  and  partly  educated),  but  hy 
prompt  arrests  nearly  all  were  brought 
back. 

Early  in  September  the  party  crossed  the 
lake  to  Mtowa  Uguha,  and  began  in  earnest 
the  long  journey  of  more  than  2,000  miles  to 
the  coast.  From  this  point  on  the  story  is  one 
of  repeated  disasters. 

Tliere  was  first  a  land  journey  of  nearly  5(»0 
miles  to  Paikombeh's  crossing  on  the  Living- 
stone Iliver;  and  though  the  party  found  them- 
selves only  too  soon  among  fierce  enemies,  the 
natives  first  met  with  were  of  a  mild  type,  so 
amiable  yet  so  hideous  that  Stanley  pauses  in 
his  story  to  give  us  some  idea  of  their  appear- 
ance and  their  life.  "  As  I  looked  at  the  array 
of  faces,  I  could  only  comment  to  myself — 
ugly,  uglier,  ugliest."  But  while  he  ''  studied 
their  nude  and  filthy  bodies,"  the  "hideous 
and  queer  appendages  that  they  wear  about 
their  waists;  the  tags  of  monkey-skin  and  bits 
of  gorilla  bone,  goat-horn,  shells,  strange  tags 
to  stranger  tackle,"  and  at  "  the  things  around 
their  necks — brain  of  mice,  skin  of  viper"; 
smelling  the  strange  smell  of  their  bodies,  and 
ti-ying  hard  to  conceive  them  human,  they  in 
their  turn  were  loudly  commenting  on  his  ap- 
pearance with   "long-drawn,    ejaculations    of 
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*  Wa-a-a-antu ! '  ('  men  '),  '  Eha-a,  and  these  are 
men! '  " 

West  of  Tanganyika  the  head-dress  becomes 
a  matter  of  vast  importance  to  the  native. 
Only  a  traveller's  photographs  can  give  a 
proper  idea  of  the  amount  of  ingenuity  ex- 
pended upon  designs  in  curly  ^vool,  dried  mud, 
boards,  etc.  In  reading  of  the  care  taken  to 
preserve  these  coiffures,  one  recalls  the  court 
belles  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne. 

At  the  border  of  cannibal  land  Stanley 
secured  temporary  support  from  the  Arab 
trader,  Tippu  Tib,  and  from  his  people,  gratui- 
tously, a  generous  supply  of  alarming  stories 
of  the  tribes  ahead,  the  choicest  being  those 
concerning  the  dwarfs  in  the  deep  forests  of 
Usongora  Meno.  Undaunted,  the  leader  pressed 
on,  taking  the  northern  route  which  skirts  the 
Lualaba  branch  of  the  great  river. 

In  the  black,  chill  forest  beyond  JSTyagwe, 
the  western  outpost  of  the  Zanzibar  traders, 
their  troubles  began  anew.  At  times  they 
could  advance  but  six  miles  and  a  half  in 
tAventy-four  hours,  and  then  must  halt  a  day 
"  to  recruit  their  exhausted  strength."  xVfter 
about  three  weeks  of  this  tedious  work  Stanley 
determined  to  take  to  the  river.  Canoes  were 
secured  as  indemnity  after  a  fight  at  YinA'a- 
Njara,  and  late  in  December  the  expedition, 
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1-1-9  souls,  embarked  in  twenty- three  boats,  the 
people  sobbing  as  they  bade  farewell  to  Tippu 
Tib  and  his  men  and  turned  down  stream. 

Before  the  middle  of  March  the  little  band 
had  fought  thirty-two  times  with  the  savages. 
Sandwiched  in  between  tierce  neighbours  there 
were  peaceable  tribes,  who  would  heed  the 
repeated  cries  of  "Sennennc!  Sennennel" 
(Peace !  Peace !),  seal  friendship  in  blood-broth- 
erhood, and  barter  food  for  cloths,  beads,  etc. ; 
but  the  routine  was  war.  The  little  fleet 
learned  to  expect  the  sound  of  the  war-drums 
and  horns  as  they  came  in  sight  of  a  village, 
the  wild  cries,  the  rush  of  attacking  canoes — 
monster  ones  of  eighty-five  feet,  or  "  waspish  " 
little  ones,  full  of  shouting,  dancing  savages — 
the  shower  of  spears  and  arrows. 

Stanley's  people  learned  to  line  up  for  action 
promptly.  The  "Lady  Alice"  "moves  up 
to  the  front,  and  takes  position  fifty  yards 
above.  The  shields  (taken  from  the  enemy  in 
one  of  the  early  combats)  are  next  lifted  by  the 
noncombatants,  men,  women,  and  children,  in 
the  bows,  and  along  the  outer  lines,,  as  well  as 
astern,  and  from  behind  these  the  nmskets  and 
rifles  are  aimed. ' '  The  commander  adds  amus- 
ingly:  "  Had  I  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
names  of  these  tribes,  I  should  certainly  have 
been  justified  in  stating  that  after  the  '  Ooh- 
19 
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hu-lius '  we  encountered  the  'Bo-bo-bos,'  and 
after  a  dire  experience  Avitli  the  fierce  '  Bo-bo- 
bos  '  we  met  the  terrible  '  Yaha-ha-ha. '  Any 
traveller  who  should  succeed  me  would  be  cer- 
tain to  remark  upon  the  fidelit}^  of  the  novel 
classification," 

For  the  first  part  of  their  voyage  the  river 
was  their  friend,  though  it  flowed  north  for 
many  days  with  discouraging  persistence.  It 
is  broad,  quiet,  beautiful,  studded  with  islands 
under  whose  friendl}'  shelter  the  harassed  ex- 
plorers could  occasionall}^  enjoy  a  brief  spell  of 
peace. 

On  the  12 til  of  March  the  party  reached  the 
wide  expanse  of  Stanley  Pool,  beyond  which, 
though  the  tribes,  "  tamed  by  trade,  no  longer 
resisted  their  advance,"  a  more  dangerous  en- 
emy was  found  in  the  "furious  river  rushing 
down  a  steep  bed  obstructed  by  reefs  of  lava, 
projected  barriers  of  rock,  lines  of  immense 
boulders,  winding  in  crooked  course  through 
deep  chasms,  and  dropping  down  over  terraces 
in  a  long  series  of  falls,  cataracts,  and  rapids. ' ' 

This  is  an  example  of  the  work  done.  At 
the  Inkisi  Falls  a  path  was  made  by  which  to 
haul  the  canoes  "  up  1,200  feet  of  a  steep  slope," 
over  three  miles  of  ground,  and  down  1,200  feet 
into  the  river  again.  The  progress  Avas  so  slow- 
that  at  one  period  only  tfu^ee  miles  were  covered 
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in  thirty  days,  so  that  one  need  not  wonder 
that  it  took  till  August  9, 1877,  to  reach  Boma, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  party  entering 
the  town  on  the  999th  day  from  the  date  of 
their  departure  from  Zanzibar. 

The  expedition  numbered  now  but  115 
wretched  people,  "  in  a  state  of  imminent  star- 
vation." Many  had  been  lost  in  the  river, 
among  tliem  Ivalulu  and  Frank  Pocock;  some 
had  deserted,  and  some  had  been  left  as  slaves 
to  those  from  whom  they  had  stolen  food,  no 
sufficient  ransom  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
commander. 

A  relief  caravan  from  Boma  reached  the 
travellers  on  August  6th,  in  answer  to  Stan- 
ley's appeal  sent  forward  by  his  two  best  men; 
and  "while  the  captains  of  the  messes  were 
ripping  open  the  sacks  and  distributing  the 
provisions  in  equal  quantities,  IVIurabo,  the 
boat-boy,  struck  up  a  glorious  loud-swelling 
chant  of  triumph  and  success  "  which  fittingly 
summarises  their  achievements.  "The  bard, 
extemporising,  sang  much  about  the  great  cata- 
racts, cannibals,  and  pagans,  hunger,  the  wide 
wastes,  great  inland  seas,  and  niggardly  tribes, 
and  wound  up  declaring  that  the  journey  was 
over,  that  we  were  even  then  smelling  the 
breezes  of  the  Avestern  ocean,  and  his  master's 
brothers  had  redeemed  them  from  the  '  hell  of 
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hunger.'     And  at  the  end  of  each  verse  the 
voices  rose  high  and  clear  to  the  chorus: 
"  'Then  sing,  O  friends,  sing,  the  journey  is  ended  ; 
Sing  aloud,  O  friends,  sing  to  this  great  sea.'  " 

Several  of  the  men  died  at  the  coast  from  the 
effects  of  the  journey,  one  saying,  as  he  ex- 
pired :  "AYe  have  brought  our  master  to  the 
great  sea,  and  he  has  seen  his  Avhite  brothers. 
La  il  xVllah,  il  Allah!  There  is  no  God  but 
God."  The  survivors,  refreshed  in  the  coast 
towns,  where  Portuguese  and  English  vied 
with  one  another  in  showing  them  attention, 
set  sail  late  in  Se])tember  on  Iler  Majesty's 
Ship  "Industry."  True  to  his  promise,  Stan- 
ley accompanied  them  back  to  Zanzibar,  and 
remained  to  see  them  paid  off,  not  forgetting 
even  the  three  babies  "  ushered  into  the  world 
amid  the  dismal  and  tragic  scenes  of  the  cata- 
ract lands." 

"  The  master  has  been  good  to  his  children," 
his  people  said,  and  they  let  him  go  only  after 
repeated  demonstrations  of  their  affection.  Of 
them  he  writes:  "  For  me,  too,  they  are  heroes, 
these  poor,  ignorant  children  of  Africa,  for, 
from  the  first  deadly  struggle  in  savage  Ituru, 
to  the  last  staggering  rush  into  Embomma 
[Boma],  they  had  rallied  to  my  A^oice  like  vet- 
erans, and  in  the  hour  of  need  they  had  never 
failed  me." 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

Stanley's    expeditions  to   the    uasin   of    the 
congo,  and  to  rescue  emin  racha. 

The  International  African  Association.— Its  projects  in  the  Congo 
country.— Engineering  works  by  the  second  expedition.- Meeting 
with  De  Brazza,  the  French  explorer.— Stanley  returns  to  Europe, 
--The  Congo  Free  State  founded.— Africa  opened  to  European 
trade.— The  rescue  of  Emin  Pacha.— Stanley's  subsequent  career. 

The  great  wealth  and  enormous  population 
of  interior  Africa  led  to  the  International  Afri- 
can Association,  which  sprang  from  a  smaller 
society  formed  under  the  leadership  of  the  King 
of  the  Belgians,  to  study  the  Upper  Congo.  In 
addressing  the  members  of  this  society,  Stanley 
pointed  out  the  profitable  exchange  that  might 
be  made  of  European  manufactures  for  ivory, 
rubber,  gum,  and  other  African  products.  The 
company  having  been  organised,  $100,000  was 
raised,  and  Stanley  was  sent  to  carry  out  his 
plan  of  establishing  mercantile  stations,  steam- 
boat routes,  and  roads-  In  January,  1879,  he 
went  to  Zanzibar,  thence  by  sea  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Congo,  and  with  a  fleet  of  eight  vessels 
began  the  up-stream  journey.  Kear  Boma  one 
station  was  ])laced,  and  at  Vivi  a  second,  after 
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a  long  negotiation  with  five  chiefs  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Then  came  the  Livingstone  Falls 
and  other  rapids  and  cataracts,  extending  over 
200  miles,  around  which  footpaths  had  to  be 
enlarged  to  roads,  boats  drawn  overland  for 
miles  through  dense  forests,  rocks  blasted,  and 
great  hills  cut  away. 

Under  Stanley's  energetic  leadership  all  ob- 
stacles were  overcome  or  circumvented  during 
months  of  labour.  By  January,  1881,  he  had 
reached  Isangila;  and  in  another  year  the 
rapids  and  cataracts  were  passed,  and  Stanley 
Pool  was  reached,  Avith  a  thousand  miles  of 
clear  Avater  ahead,  since  the  elevated  edge  of 
the  great  central  tableland  had  been  left 
behind.  Near  Stanley  Pool  Avas  established 
Leopoldville,  an  important  station  named  for 
the  King  of  the  Belgians.  Stanley's  exploits 
in  engineering  gained  from  the  Africans  the 
name  "  Bula  Matari,"  rock  breaker. 

In  his  work  along  the  upper  Avaters  of  the 
Congo,  Stanley  met  the  distinguished  French 
explorer  De  Brazza,  and  found  that  the  French- 
man had  made  many  treaties  Avith  the  natives, 
securing  trading  privileges  of  enormous  value 
for  his  OAvn  nation.  Although  De  Brazza  and 
Stanley  did  not  come  into  direct  conflict  of 
authority,  the  American  explorer's  Avork  Avas 
hindered    by    misunderstandings    among    the 
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native  chiefs,  and  Stanley,  who  was  suffering 
again  from  fever,  returned  to  Yivi  and  thence 
to  Europe  in  October,  1882.  lie  had  done  bet- 
ter than  his  instructions,  and  had  left  behind 
him  a  secure  route  up  the  great  river  to  the  in- 
terior. His  reports  of  the  prospects  for  trade 
caused  a  great  European  rivalry  to  secure  the 
benefits  of  business  with  Central  Africa,  and 
resulted,  in  1885,  in  the  creation  of  the  Congo 
Eree  State  under  the  guardianship  of  Belgium. 
After  a  short  stay  in  Europe  Stanley  came  baclv 
to  Yivi,  reorganised  the  parties  he  had  left  in 
Africa,  and  proceeded  higher  up  the  river,  ex- 
tending the  work  for  hundreds  of  miles,  and 
coming  here  and  there  upon  the  scenes  of  deso- 
lation caused  by  the  Arab  slavers.  Stanley 
Falls  was  reached  in  December,  1883,  and  the 
expedition  returned  then  to  Leopold ville,  arriv- 
ing in  June,  1881:. 

The  later  history  of  this  government  and  its 
30,000,000  people  does  not  fall  within  the  scope 
of  a  book  on  general  exploration,  though  much 
of  its  territory  is  not  fully  known. 

Stanley  had  accomplished  Livingstone's 
dream  of  opening  Africa  to  Europe. 

Of  course  there  were  scenes  of  danger  and 
daring  during  Stanley's  various  expeditions  to 
establish  this  great  route;  but  they  were  not 
exactly  the  adv^entures  of  an  explorer,  and  do 
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not  call  for  detailed  treatment  in  a  volume 
given  primarily  to  the  work  of  explorers  in 
first  opening  unknown  regions  to  civilisation. 

Stanley's  last  expedition  to  Africa,  like  that 
for  the  opening  of  the  Congo,  Avas  not  in  all 
respects  an  explorer's  mission.  His  purposes 
in  the  second  journey  on  the  Congo  were  ful- 
filled by  establishing  a  route  to  the  interior, 
and  did  not  look  to  the  increase  of  geographi- 
cal knowledge  as  its  main  object.  Likewise, 
when  Stanley  was  put  in  command  of  forces  to 
"relieve  and  rescue  Eduard  Schnitzer,  '  Emin 
Pacha,'  "  his  instructions  Avere  not  consistent 
with  exploring  work,  and,  exciting  as  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  expedition  proved,  they  must 
not  be  described  here  to  the  crowding  out  of 
journeys  of  genuine  exploration.  Only  the 
briefest  summary  can  be  given,  enough  to  com- 
plete the  account  of  Stanley's  travels  in  Africa. 

After  Sir  Samuel  Baker  had  subdued  the 
Soudan,  and  began  the  task  of  governing,  he 
was  succeeded  by  Chinese  Gordon,  and  Gordon 
appointed  Erain  Pacha  to  high  office  in  the 
Equatorial  Province.  Emin  Pacha  had  proved 
an  excellent  official,  governing  wisely  and  eco- 
nomically, suppressing  the  slave  trade,  and  be- 
coming popular  with  his  people. 

In  1S81,  however,  the  Mahdist  insurrection 
began.     The   Mohammedans  reconquered  tlie 
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territory  Baker  had  won,  took  Khartum,  killed 
Gordon,  and  though  Emin's  province  was  still 
held  by  him,  the  Mahdists  were  between  him 
and  all  communication  with  Egypt.  In  1880 
letters  came  from  Emin  pointing  out  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  position,  since  the  Soudan  had  been 
abandoned  to  the  Mohammedans,  and  the  way  to 
Zanzibar  was  long,  toilsome,  and  dangerous. 

A  relief  expedition  was  subscribed  for,  and 
Stanley,  serving  without  pay,  was  put  in  com- 
mand. The  Nile  route  was  closed  b}^  the  Mah- 
dists; and  in  the  region  between  Zanzibar  and 
Emin's  province  wars  were  raging  among  vari- 
ous tribes.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  go  up 
the  Congo  to  the  Aruwiml,  and  tlien  follow 
that  river  to  the  region  of  the  great  lakes. 
Emin  was  probably  somewhere  on  the  Xile, 
not  far  northward  from  the  Albert  Nyanza, 
since  the  last  news,  from  one  of  his  lieutenants, 
Dr.  Junker,  placed  him  at  "Wadelai.  Stanley 
estimated  that  the  journey  might  be  made  in 
less  than  120  days. 

Ihit  although  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  was 
reached  on  March  18,  1887,  and  the  Aruwimi 
on  June  IGth,  after  Stanley  had  gone  onward, 
leaving  part  of  the  expedition  at  Yambuya  un- 
der command  of  Major  Bartellot,  nothing  more 
was  heard  of  him  for  fifteen  months.  From 
this  "  rear  column  "  to  the  lake  where  Stanley 
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hoped  to  meet  Emin  was  believed  to  be  about 
two  months'  journey,  and  yet  450  days  went 
by  without  news  of  the  expedition.  During 
this  year  and  a  quarter  the  Stanley  party  Avere 
figliting-  their  way  through  the  knotted  under- 


growth of  tropical  forests,  attacked  by  natives 
Avho  believed  them  slave  traders,  travelling  up 
the  Aruwimi  Kiver,  hauling  their  boat  past 
cataracts  and  rapids,  and  all  the  way  marking 
the  route  so  the  rear  column  might  follow. 
Many  of  Stanley's  men  were  shot  with  pois- 
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oned  a^ro^ys,  and  died  in  a  few  days;  some  de- 
serted, some  sold  their  ararannition  and  rifles, 
others  stole  whatever  they  could  from  the 
baggage — all  Avere  more  or  less  demoralised 
by  "hunger  and  despair.  Among  their  fiercest 
foes  were  a  race  of  dwarfs  who  shot  showers 
of  poisoned  arrows  from  ambuscades.  With 
these  and  other  natives  Stanley's  men  fought 
thirty  battles,  and  only  their  rifles  saved  them 
from  extinction. 

At  last  the  forests  were  ended,  and  on  De- 
cember 5th,  "after  IGO  days  of  continuous 
gloom,"  the  expedition  reached  the  grass-land, 
and  plucked  up  heart  again ;  but  even  here  the 
fighting  continued,  two  battles  being  fought  a 
few  days  later. 

Upon  reaching  the  Albert  Nyanza  there 
came  no  news  of  Emin  even  after  two  weeks' 
stay;  so  Stanley  built  a  fortress  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  lake,  and  sent  back  for  the  rest 
of  his  forces,  and  for  the  boat,  which  had  been 
left  at  a  station  on  the  way  in  command  of 
two  officers.  Out  of  thirty-eight  sick  men  left 
behind  only  eleven  came  to  join  the  forward  col- 
umn, the  rest  having  died  or  deserted.  Then, 
once  more  advancing  to  the  Albert  Nj^anza, 
they  sighted  one  of  Emin's  steamers,  and  at 
the  end  of  April,  188S,  Emin  Pacha  and  Stan- 
ley met  on  the  shore  of  the  lake. 
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But  Emin  Paclia,  though  thankful  to  Stanley 
for  the  ammunition  and  supplies,  made  many 
objections  to  returning  with  him,  since  there 
were  about  10,000  men,  women,  and  children 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  country  if  it  were  to  be 
abandoned  to  the  Mahdists. 

In  order  to  give  Emin  plenty  of  time  to 
make  up  his  mind,  Stanley  went  to  see  what 
had  become  of  his  rear  column  at  Yambuya. 
Here  he  found  affairs  as  bad  as  they  well  could 
be.  Out  of  five  officers  he  had  left  in  charge 
onl}^  one  remained.  Out  of  257  men  only  71 
were  yet  alive,  and  "  these  mostly  were  scare- 
crows." Stanley  says  "the  record  is  only  of 
disaster,  desertion,  and  death."  The  question 
of  who  was  to  blame — whether  Stanley  or  his 
lieutenants — was  bitterly  disputed  between 
them,  and  the  less  said  about  it  now  tlie 
better. 

When  Stanley  returned  to  Albert  Nyanza, 
after  eight  months'  absence,  lie  found  that  the 
Mahdists  had  invaded  Emin's  province,  and 
that  Emin  and  Mr.  Jephson  (one  of  Sta.nley's 
lieutenants),  after  having  been  prisoners  in  the 
hands  of  Emin's  rebellious  troops,  had  been 
brought  south  to  Wadelai  because  of  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Mahdists,  who  had  sent  back  to 
Khartum  for  reenforcements. 

Then  Stanley  told  Emin  to  "  come  or  stay," 
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once  for  all  and  at  once.  Emin  joined  hini, 
after  a  few  more  delays,  during  which  Stanley 
amused  himself  b}^  hunting.  He  and  his  party 
killed  21  antelopes,  5  buffaloes,  13  springboks, 
3  zebras,  and  an  elej^hant. 

Then  the  march  homeward  began,  and  it 
would  require  a  volume  to  record  the  experi- 
ences of  the  caravan — their  attempts  to  climb 
a  lofty,  snow-topped  mountain  then  first  dis- 
covered, the  Ruwenzori;  their  discovery  of 
Albert  Edward  Nyanza,  another  link  in  the 
Xile  sources,  and  of  a  great  lake  of  brine;  their 
sufferings  with  fever;  their  meetings  with  tribes 
before  unknown ;  their  sufferings  from  heat  and 
from  cold;  their  skirmishes  with  hostile  parties^ 
and  their  struggles  with  swamps  and  rivers. 

They  came  at  last  to  Bagamo}^©,  and  a  grand 
feast  took  place,  after  which  Emin  fell  from  a 
balcony  and  was  so  severely  injured  that  for 
four  weeks  he  lay  between  life  and  death,  but 
at  length  recovered. 

After  his  return  to  civilisation,  Stanley  went 
upon  lecturing  tours  for  a  short  time,  and  pub- 
lished "In  Darkest  Africa,"  as  a  record  of  his 
journey.  In  1890  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Dorothy  Tennant  in  "Westminster  Abbey,  and 
in  1895,  having  previously  been  naturalised  a 
British  subject,  entered  Parliament.  In  1899 
he  became  Sir  Henry  Stanley,  G.C.B. 
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Stanley  has  been  severely  criticised,  but  his 
record  as  an  explorer  entitles  him  to  rank  at 
least  next  to  Livingstone. 

After  he  had  opened  the  Congo,  the  interior 
of  Africa  was  no  longer  a  land  of  mystery. 
Em'opean.  civilisation  has  followed  in  his  foot- 
steps, and  telegraph  lines  and  railways  are  now 
invading  the  interior  from  the  north,  the  south, 
and  the  east. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

XOSEPII    TUOMSOn's    EXPEDITIOX    TO    THE    CENTKAL 
LAKES. 

With  Keith  Joli»-ston,  Jr.,  Thomson  unilcrtakes  to  find  a  route  to  Lake 
Nyassa.— Death  of  Johnston.— Thomson's  pluclv.— His  early 
fa-ials.— Mutiny  quelled  in  a  novel  way.— A  remarkably  successful 
march.— Thomson's  methods  of  management.— Flogging  abolished, 
and  restored.— Lake  Nyassa  reached.— March  toward  Lake  Tan 
ganyika.— An  African  Arcadia.— Natives  of  various  types.— Tan- 
ganyika reached  without  the  loss  of  a  man.— Meeting  the  slave 
gang. — Adventure  in  a  hostile  village. — Confirmation  of  Stanley's 
discovery  of  Tanganyika's  outlet. — Thomson  visits  Unyanyembe. — 
Eeturn  in  triumph  to  Bagamoyo. 

Joseph  Thomson  was  surely  "of  our  own 
times,"  being  born  at  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland, 
in  1858,  and  dying  at  thirty-seven  years  of  age. 
Yet  Sanderson,  in  his  recent  book,  "Africa  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,"  ranks  Thomson  next 
to  Livingstone,  justifying  this  view  by  compar- 
ing "  his  achievements  with  his  slender  means. " 
He  was  ' '  aided  by  little  more  than  his  stout 
heart,  his  devotion  to  his  task,  his  thirst  for 
knowledge,  his  zeal  for  the  good  of  his  fellow- 
men."  Having  studied  geology  and  botany 
at  Edinburgh  University,  he  was  a})pointed  at 
twenty  years  of  age  to  go  as  geologist  and  nat- 
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iiralist  with  Keitli  Johnston,  Jr.,  who  com- 
manded an  expedition  sent  by  the  Eoyal  Geo- 
graphical Society  to  find  a  route  to  ISTyassa 
Lake  in  East  Africa,  and  to  explore  between 
that  lake  and  Tanganyika.  Ko  other  white 
man  was  with  them,  and  when,  little  more  than 
a  month's  journey  from  the  coast,  Johnston 
died  of  fever,  Thomson  was  left  with  the 
whole  responsibility  of  the  expedition. 

How  well  the  3'oung  Scotchman  accomplished 
his  task  may  be  gathered  from  a  few  words  of 
his  preface: 

"The  expedition  has  been  uuique  iu  mauy  ways.  I 
have  to  record  neither  desertions,  deaths  (with  one  ex- 
ception), plundering  by  the  porters,  battles,  bloodshed, 
nor  other  disasters  hitherto  supposed  to  be  inevitable 
adjuncts  of  African  exploration." 

After  praising  his  own  men  highlj^  he  adds: 

"  Of  the  natives  likewise  I  have,  for  tlie  most  part, 
nothing  but  good  to  say.  .  .  .  Almost  everywhere 
I  was  received  with  genuine  hospitality  and  friendship. 
.  .  .  Never  had  I  occasion  to  fire  a  single  shot  at 
thejn." 

After  Johnston's  death,  Thomson  says:  "  The 
question  arose  whether  I  should  go  forward, 
but  it  was  soon  disposed  of.  I  felt  I  must  go 
forward  whatever  might  be  my  destiny.  "Was 
I  not  the  countryman  of  Bruce,  Park,  Clapper- 
ton,  Grant,  Livingstone^  and  Cameron?" 
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"Witliiii  a  day  or  two  after  the  burial  of  liis 
chief,  Thomson,  though  so  weak  he  could 
hardly  stand  erect,  and  dizzy  with  fever,  took 
command  and  set  out  at  the  head  of  his  men. 
On  the  first  day  it  was  reported  that  the 
Mahenge,  a  "ferocious,  slave-raiding  tribe," 
were  before  them,  and  further  progress  was 
impossible;  but,  despising  these  rumours,  on 
they  marched  until  these  enemies  w^ere  met. 
Then,  smarmed,  Thomson  went  courageously 
forward  to  meet  the  hideously  painted,  well- 
armed  savage  band,  and  explained  the  purpose 
of  the  expedition.  AVhereupon  the  fierce  war- 
riors told  the  white  man  that  he  might  go  on, 
and  Avould  be  welcomed  in  their  countr3^ 
After  travelling  together  for  two  days  the 
})arties  separated. 

Thomson's  route  led  him  past  several  vil- 
lages that  Burton  had  visited.  He  found  many 
changes  to  note.  Names  of  villages  were  dif- 
ferent, and  the  characters  of  some  tribes  had 
greatly  altered,  wdiile  others  had  changed  their 
homes,  wdiich  shows  how  travellers  may  truth- 
fully tell  very  different  stories  when  speaking 
of  the  same  regions. 

AVhile  the  Ruaha  River  was  being  crossed  in 
their  collapsible  boat,  the  men  were  greatly 
amused  by  the  sinking  of  the  purposely  over- 
loaded boat  at  every  trip  as  soon  as  the  dan- 
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geroiis  part  of  the  current  was  past.  Within  a 
few  days  Thomson's  men  unanimously  refused 
to  go  on,  saying-  they  were  ill  and  half -dead 
from  exhaustion  and  needed  a  day's  rest.  He 
yielded,  and  went  to  bed  in  his  tent,  only  to 
be  awakened  by  a  hideous  uproar.  Thomson 
came  out  to  investigate,  and  discovered  a  grand 
dance  in  progress,  wdiile  each  of  his  "  worn- 
out  "  men  "  had  acquired  the  agility  of  a  dozen 
ballet  dancers,  and  stamped  and  wriggled  about 
like  a  madman." 

Except  for  minor  incidents  the  journey  w^as 
not  eventful,  and  perhaps  a  few  of  the  happen- 
ings may  be  put  down  as  specimens  of  the  rest. 

During  his  stay  with  the  native  tribes  Thom- 
son, like  other  explorers,  was  regarded  as  a 
wonderful  curiosity,  and  hundreds  gathered 
about  to  see  him,  especially  when  eating.  His 
attem])ts  to  carve  a  tough  fowl  once  sent  a 
whole  tribe  into  convulsions  of  mirth.  After 
leaving  a  Tillage,  a  group  of  natives  came  to 
meet  them  with  presents  of  rice  and  fowls,  rep- 
resenting them  as  sent  by  a  chief.  Suitable 
gifts  were  made  for  this  "chief,"  and  the 
natives  disappeared. 

But  these  men  were  proved  to  be  aboriginal 
"  bunco  "  men,  since  no  chief  was  ever  found, 
and  Thomson  discovered  he  had  been  imposed 
upon  by  the  untutored  Africans.     One  of  the 
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porters  being  discovered  in  possession  of  beads 
like  those  in  the  loads,  Thomson  made  some 
inquiries  as  to  how  he  got  them.  At  once  the 
whole  caravan  threw  down  the  loads,  and  clam- 
oured to  be  dismissed,  if  they  were  to  be  accused 
of  theft;  whereupon  Thomson  promptly  apolo- 
gised, said  he  was  "only  a  boy,"  and  begged 
them  to  teach  him  how  to  travel  with  them. 
This  aroused  their  loyalty,  and  all  went  mer- 
rily again.  Another  Avhite  man's  party  being 
soon  after  reported  to  be  following  them,  a 
party  including  "  a  woman  and  four  elephants," 
Thomson's  men  became  wild  with  enthusiasm 
to  hurry  onward,  "  forming  a  procession  round 
tiie  village,  firing  guns  .  .  .  and  thoroughly 
alarming  the  entire  district." 

Progress  was  rapid  when  the  men  were  zeal- 
ous. Soon  the  low-lying  coast  lands  were 
passed,  and  they  reached  the  elevated  plateau 
of  Central  Africa,  without  losing  a  single  car- 
rier or  one  yard  of  cloth  during  the  march  of 
350  miles,  a  feat  never  before  performed  b}' 
any  caravan,  ' '  whether  Arab  or  European. ' ' 

Filled  with  pride  and  mountain  air,  Thom- 
son says  he  advanced  boldly  to  cross  a  swamp 
on  a  slippery  tree.  Suddenly  he  disappeared 
in  liquid  mud,  was  dragged  out,  scraped  down, 
and  "continued  his  march  in  a  sloppy  and 
bedraggled  condition."      He  renuirks  :  "The 
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odour  ascending  from  my  clothes  kept  me  in  a 
more  subdued  frame  of  mind  for  the  rest  of  the 
day." 

Though  the  purer  air  seemed  to  bring  out 
the  poison  of  the  lowlands,  the  inspiring  moun- 
tain scenery  and  the  cheery  behaviour  of  the 
porters  kept  up  Thomson's  spirits;  and  except 
for  suffering  from  the  cold  during  a  tempest  of 
wind  and  rain,  and  some  difficulty  in  obtaining 
food,  the  expedition  was  in  fairly  good  condi- 
tion. The  young  explorer  warmly  praises  the 
cheerful  resignation  of  his  faithful  followers 
under  the  minor  misadventures  of  travel.  Just 
after  crossing  the  mountains  a  most  irritat- 
ing accident  occurred.  The  hungry  caravan 
bought  a  bullock  at  a  high  price,  when,  as 
their  butcher  tried  to  slay  it,  the  bullock 
escaped  and  dashed  down  the  mountainside. 
The  men,  at  first  dismayed,  were  flogged  by 
Thomson  to  restore  their  good  sense,  and  put 
off  after  their  dinner.  After  three  hours' 
chase  it  was  caught  and  turned  into  steaks. 

The  next  incident  came  from  Thomson's  chiv- 
alrous treatment  of  his  men.  lie  had  tactfully 
given  them  the  idea  that  they  were  conducting 
hliii  over  the  country,  and  were  responsible  for 
his  safety.  This  put  them  on  their  mettle,  and 
worked  admirably.  But  Avhen,  to  save  tlieir 
self-esteem,  he  abolished  flogging  and  instituted 
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fines  instead,  tliere  was  great  discontent,  whicii 
was  not  tlie  less  because  of  their  suffering  from 
the  cold  weather.  Even  Thomson  wore  an 
ulster,  and  the  men  had  only  cotton  clothes. 

When  they  mutinied,  the  white  leader  chased 
some  of  them  out  of  camp  with  a  rubber  water- 
bottle,  and  these  on  their  return  persuaded 
nearly  all  the  rest  to  go  back  to  the  coast. 
Next  morning  they  started,  and  the  young  ex- 
plorer had  actually  to  run  Jif ter  them  and  yield 
to  their  demands,  one  of  which  was  a  promise 
to  flog  instead  of  fining.  This  promise  he 
faithfully  kept,  using  his  leather  belt  as  a  con- 
venient means  of  discipline. 

A  significant  observation  made  by  Thomson 
during  this  first  journey  was  that  animals  in 
Africa  are  usually  silent,  owing  to  their  dread 
of  beasts  of  prey.  He  also  notes  that  the 
mountaineers  of  Africa  are  the  inferior  races, 
while  in  other  lands  the  opposite  is  true;  this 
is  explained  by  the  supposition  that  in  Africa 
the  weaker  races  take  to  the  hills  for  safety, 
having  been  forced  away  from  the  fertile  plains. 

When  near  Lake  Nyassa  Thomson  left  his 
men  drinking  native  beer  and  went  up  into  the 
mountains,  hoping  to  see  the  water.  Linger- 
ing too  long,  night  overtook  him,  and  he  was 
startled  by  the  roar  of  a  lion,  which  sent  him, 
unarmed  as  he  was,  back  to  camp  in  a  Hurry. 
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In  the  morning  tlie  expedition  crossed  a 
deep  gorge,  climbed  up  3,000  feet,  and  then 
descended  with  painful  precautions  down  a 
steep  precipice  into  another  gorge,  so  danger- 
ous a  descent  that  a  single  load  escaping  control 
might  have  swept  every  man  to  his  death.  As 
difficult  an  ascent  followed,  up  another  3,000 
feet,  and  then  the  lake  was  in  view. 

The  first  stage  of  the  journey  was  done. 
"With  a  wild  rush  Thomson  dashed  into  the 
water,  and  he  says  :  "  I  felt  myself  ba]3tised  an 
African  traveller. ' ' 

During  the  stay  at  the  hike  a  strange  native 
woman  joined  their  party,  anything  but  a 
beauty;  and  since  to  turn  her  adrift  would 
sim})ly  cast  her  into  slaver}^,  Thomson  gave 
her  a  yard  of  cotton,  had  the  drum  beaten  to 
summon  the  caravan,  and  announced  that  some 
one  must  marry  her.  Amid  much  joking  a 
volunteer  was  found,  in  spite  of  the  smallness 
of  her  marriage  portion,  and  the  woman  re- 
mained faithfully  with  the  self-sacriiicing  hus- 
band until  near  tlie  coast  on  the  return  jour- 
ney, when  she  mysteriously  disap]i^ared.  The 
husband  made  no  search  for  her. 

The  next  object  the  expedition  had  in  view 
was  Lake  Tanganyika,  but  before  this  lake  was 
reached  they  climbed  tlie  mountains  again, 
waded  through  sandy  shores,  and  floundered 
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interminably  in  swamps.  At  length  Thomson 
came  to  an  earthly  paradise,  a  neat,  clean,  pic- 
turesque village,  filled  with  innocent  villagers 
who  slept  naked  in  the  sun,  amid  a  "perfect 
Arcadia,"  where  bees  hummed  and  birds  sang 
and  beetles  droned. 

A  shout,  and  the  village  was  awake,  each 
warrior  grasping  his  spear;  but  onlv  to  drop 
it  in  amazement  at  sight  of  a  "Mzungu,"  or 
white  man.  A  few  friendly  words,  and  Thom- 
son and  his  men  were  made  welcome,  and 
feasted  royally  on  bananas,  sweet  potatoes, 
vams,  cassava,  ground  nuts,  Indian  corn,  mil- 
let, beans,  milk,  and  beef.  All  else  was  in 
keeping,  and  the  people — the  Wakinga — proved 
delightfully  kind  and  friendly.  They  were  so 
anxious  to  obtain  cloth  that  in  a  short  time 
Thomson's  men  were  more  naked  than  the  vil- 
lagers, through  bartering  their  clothes  for 
fruits.  As  the  village  seemed  malarious,  Thom- 
son regretfully  moved  forward,  along  the  Jum- 
baka  Eiver,  and  passed  a  conical  volcanic  hill 
in  whose  crater  was  a  pond  inhabited  by  hip- 
popotami. This  was  additional  evidence  to 
prove  that  once  "  a  line  of  volcanic  activity  " 
existed  from  Cape  Town  to  Abyssinia.  Reach^ 
ing  higher  ground,  Thomson  became  ill  with 
feverish  symptoms,  and  morbidly  irritable, 
swearing  until  rebuked  by  his  cook  (a  graduate 
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of  the  Universities'  Mission),  who,  he  says, 
had  been  "  taught  where  bad  boys  go  to." 

The  next  natives  they  saw  fled  at  their  ap- 
proach; and  it  was  not  nntil  they  reached  the 
land  of  the  Wanyika  that  they  came  into  close 
contact  with  another  tribe.  These  were  brave 
to  impudence,  and  as  filthy  as  the  Wakinga 
were  clean.  Thomson's  tact  and  justice  kept 
the  peace.  It  was  difficult  to  obtain  an}^  food 
except  honey.  This  his  men  ate  with  relish, 
bees  and  all. 

We  must  pass  over  tlie  minor  happenings  of 
this  part  of  the  way,  though  there  is  no  page 
of  Thomson's  writing  without  its  charm,  its 
bit  of  delightf  id  humour  or  shrewd  philosophy. 
The  reader  sees  for  himself  why  Thomson  trav- 
elled swiftly,  safely,  and  economically.  In 
choosing  incidents  to  repeat  there  is  a  con- 
tinual embarrassment  of  riches,  provided  one 
is  not  seeking  battle,  murder,  or  sudden  death. 

In  J^ovember,  1879,  they  reached  the  south- 
ern end  of  Tanganyika  and  celebrated  the  event 
with  gun-shots,  music,  and  dances.  The  roll 
was  called  on  the  lake-shore,  and  the  whole  150 
men  replied.  "  Neither  desertion  nor  death 
had  deprived  us  of  a  single  porter,  an  occur- 
rence unique  in  the  history  of  African  travel- 
ling." 

"While  at  Pambete  on  Tanganyika,  Thomson 
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bad  a  narrow  escape  from  a  crocodile,  and  met 
a  lay  missionary  named  Stewart,  with  whom 
he  held  delightful  converse.  Stewart  had  fol- 
lowed Thomson,  and  arrived  only  a  day  later, 
bringing  newspapers  and  news  from  civilisa- 
tion. But  the  young  Scotch  explorer  bad  now 
to  determine  his  next  step.  Ilis  main  work 
was  done,  and  he  might  have  returned  with 
honour;  but  be  preferred  to  go  northward  to 
Ujiji  for  two  reasons:  he  would  bear  from 
home,  and  he  might  settle  the  question  about 
Tanganyika's  outlet,  a  question  at  issue  be- 
tween Cameron  and  Stanley. 

On  the  way  Thomson  met  his  first  slave 
gang,  a  sight  that  made  him  tap  his  gun  sig- 
nificantly and  look  unutterable  things  at  the 
slave  trader,  who  got  "  out  of  sight  in  a  twink- 
ling." AYhen  Tliomson  came  to  the  Arab  set- 
tlement lendwe,  he  was  made  to  tell  his  story 
to  their  leaders,  and,  he  says,  they  "  stroked 
their  long  beards,  looked  wonderingly  at  my 
embryo  whiskers,  and  concluded  that  God  was 
great  and  I  was  a  '  Mzungu  hodari  sana'  (a 
very  strong  and  lucky  white  man)."  They 
tried  to  frighten  him  from  exploring  the  re- 
gion west  of  Tanganyika,  but  he  persisted; 
and,  leaving  all  but  thirty  men,,  pushed  for- 
ward for  the  Lukuga  River. 

On  the  way  Thomson  wandered  alone  into 
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a  village  to  seek  shelter  from  a  storm.  The 
sight  of  his  following  caravan  sent  all  the  in- 
habitants to  the  stockades,  and  the  gates  were 
closed.  Upon  Thomson's  appearance  in.m/e, 
the  natives  acted  as  if  they  had  seen  a  ghost, 
which  belief  he  humoured  by  "  striking  an  atti- 
tude, and  like  Hamlet's  spirit"  striding  for- 
ward with  a  severe  expression.  But  he  burst 
out  laughing  at  the  absurd  scene.  This  scared 
them  more  than  ever,  and  as  they  gazed  in 
horror,  he  dashed  out  of  the  gate  and  was  free. 

By  Christmas,  1879,  Thomson  stood  beside 
the  Lukuga,  and  found  it  a  rushing  torrent  of 
rapids,  draining  the  Tanganyika.  This  con- 
firmed Stanley's  view,  and  showed  that  Cam- 
eron's visit  was  made  while  this  river  was 
blocked  with  vegetation.  When  Thomson  saw 
it  Tanganyika  had  already  been  lowered  eight 
or  ten  feet.  Proud  of  having  solved  this 
problem,  Thomson  set  out  for  Ujiji  in  a  slave 
trader's  boat,  was  Avrecked,  and  "washed 
ashore  into  the  arms  of  the  missionary  agent." 

Securing  fresh  stores,  he  recrossed  the  lake, 
meaning  to  proceed  to  the  Congo.  But,  after 
the  first  march  or  two,  the  thirty  men  of  his 
party  came  to  the  country  of  the  Warua,  and 
here  they  were  in  constant  peril.  Had  these 
warriors  known  the  party  were  short  of  am- 
munition, nothing  could  have  saved  the  oxpe- 
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dition.  The  chiefs  were  constantly  demanding 
gifts  and  imposing  lines,  and  only  Thomson's 
exhibitions  of  marksmanship  kept  them  in  fear 
of  the  guns.  At  last  the  men  refused  to  go 
further  toward  the  Congo,  Impoverished  and 
sick  of  the  struggle,  Thomson  marched  his 
men  back  to  the  Tanganyika. 

After  a  long  voyage  around  the  lake,  the 
whole  caravan  marched  through  350  miles  of 
new  country  to  Unyanyembe,  where  Thomson 
occupied  the  same  house  that  had  sheltered 
Stanley,  Cameron,  Livingstone,  and  others. 
A  letter  written  here  says,  after  recounting  his 
hardships:  "But  in  whatever  position  one  is 
placed  in  this  world  something  of  beauty  ap- 
pears, a  daisy  meets  the  eye  or  a  sweet  sound 
the  ear."  Mungo  Park  at  the  time  of  his 
deepest  discouragement  Mas  likewise  cheered 
by  the  sight  of  a  bit  of  exquisite  moss  in 
flower. 

The  journey  to  the  coast  was  over  a  well- 
travelled  caravan  road,  and  in  record-breaking- 
time  they  reached  Bagamoyo,  entering  "  with 
all  the  pomp  of  a  bloodless  victory." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Thomson's  otiiek  expeditions. 

A  mission  for  the  Stiltaii  of  Zanzibar. — He  decides  to  enter  Masailand.— 
The  danger  of  this  enterprise. — Failure  of  a  first  attempt. — A 
second  advance. — The  daily  and  nightly  dangers. — Discoveries  in 
tlie  unknown  land. — Safe  return  from  Masailand. — Later  explora- 
tions.—The  Niger.— The  Atlas  Mountains.— On  the  Zambesi.— 
Thomson's  death,  in  1895.— His  character.— A  brief  mention  of 
some  later  explorers.— Glave,  Bent,  and  their  successors. 

Then  Thomson  returned  to  England,  deliv- 
ered lectures,  wrote  liis  book,  "  To  the  Central 
African  Lakes,"  and  was  feasted  and  lionised. 
In  one  of  his  addresses  he  said : 

"]\Iy  fondest  boast  is,  not  that  I  liave  travelled  over 
hundreds  of  miles  liitherto  untrodden  by  the  foot  of 
white  man,  but  that  I  have  been  aljle  to  do  so  as  a 
Christian  and  a  Scotsman,  carrying-  everywhere  goodwill 
and  friendship,  finding  that  a  gentle  word  was  more 
potent  than  gunpowder,  tiiat  it  was  not  necessary,  even 
in  Central  Africa,  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  men  in  order 
to  throw  light  upon  its  dark  corners." 

In  Edinburgh  he  met  J.  M.  Barrie,  the 
writer,  who,  in  "  An  Edinburgh  Eleven,"  has 
written  of  one  of  their  meetings. 

Meanwhile  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  having 
been  led  by  a  passage  in  one  of  Livingstone's 
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journals  to  believe  there  was  a  coal  mine  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rovnma  River,  had  sent  an 
Arab  and  a  Parsee  engineer  to  examine  it. 
Their  reports  were  favourable;  but  in  order  to 
make  sure,  the  Sultan  sent  for  Thomson  and 
employed  him  to  take  the  journe3\  Arriving 
at  Zanzibar,  Thomson  found  endless  obstacles 
put  in  his  way  by  the  laz}^  government  officials. 
Suddenly  the  Sultan  gave  orders  to  start  in 
three  days,  and  Thomson,  securing  tlie  aid  of 
the  Sultan's  guards,  captured  all  the  porters  in 
sight,  and  inquired  who  they  were  afterioards. 
This  expedition  resulted  in  no  adventures,  but 
showed  the  supposed  coal  w^as  a  poor  quality'- 
of  shale,  much  to  the  Sultan's  disgust.  Thom- 
son enjoyed  the  trip,  despite  some  illness  and 
difficulties,  climbed  a  great  solid  granite  hill 
970  feet  high,  and  in  his  tent  at  night  read 
Shakespeare  or  Tennyson  "to  the  romantic 
accompaniment  of  the  roaring  of  the  king  of 
beasts,"  as  his  brother's  biography  puts  it. 

The  Sultan  was  angry,  believing  Thomson 
had  found  coal  and  had  concealed  the  fact,  so 
the  explorer  seized  the  first  o]iportunit3^  to 
leave  his  service,  and  returned  to  his  home  in 
Scotland  in  the  first  month  of  1882. 

During  this  sojourn  at  home  and  in  Europe, 
Thomson  visited  Paris,  and  declared  he  would 
prefer  to  live  in  Central  Africa;  he  also  en- 
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gaged  in  a  warm,  though  courteous,  discussion 
with  Lieutenant  Cameron  over  the  nature  of 
the  Lukuga  River  before  the  British  Associa- 
tion. 

Thomson's  next  expedition  won  him  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  Be- 
tween Victoria  ISTyanza  and  the  coast  lay  an 
unknown  land,  inhabited  by  fierce  and  warlike 
cannibals,  the  Masai.  This  was  believed  to  \)G 
the  best  way  to  the  Nile  sources  and  to  the 
missionary  stations.  Gordon  had  tried  to  open 
it,  but  had  been  stopped  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. ' '  Various  travellers, ' '  says  Thomson 
in  an  article  in  "  Scribner's  Magazine,"  "had 
nibbled  at  it,  but  no  one  had  made  it  his  own. 
Even  Stanley  considered  there  was  but  one 
way  to  cross  Masailand,  and  that  was  '  Avith 
a  thousand  rifles.' " 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society  sent  Thom- 
son on  this  perilous  journey,  and  by  way  of 
Zanzibar  and  Mombasa  the  expedition  arrived 
at  the  border  of  this  region  in  March,  1883, 
and  wound  "  like  a  centipede "  through  the 
palm  groves.  The  party  was  150  strong,  and 
included  Thomson,  a  white  sailor,  named  Mar- 
tin, and  some  of  Stanley's  and  Thomson's 
former  companions,  besides  a  poor  assortment 
of  Zanzibar!  porters.  Their  first  marches  lay 
through  200  miles  of  desert  land,  and  it  was 
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necessary  to  help,  coax,  threaten,  and  bully 
the  half-hearted  carriers  through  this  danger- 
ous belt.  Eight  marches  covered  the  wilder- 
ness section,  and  then  they  "plunged  into  the 
soothing  shadow  of  an  ideal  tropic  forest," 


AN   ELEPHANT. 


beside  which  "  rose  the  majestic  mass  of  Kili- 
manjaro, its  base  scorched  by  tropic  suns,  its 
summit  capped  with  eternal  snows,  from  Avhich 
come  icy  streams  and  cool,  refreshing  breezes." 
Here  they  halted  for  two  weeks,  during  which 
Thomson  climbed  9,000  feet  up  the  great  moun- 
tain.    The  journey  was  resumed  April  17th. 
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Passing  tbrougli  a  country  nearly  uninhabited 
but  rich  in  big  game,  avoiding  reported  Masai 
war  parties,  they  rounded  Kilimanjaro,  and 
leaving  the  forest,  entered  the  Masai  country 
May  3d.  Grassy  uplands  were  everywhere 
shut  in  by  mountains  on  the  horizon.  Soon 
they  saw  distant  huts,  then  a  native  warrior 
or  two,  and  at  length  met  the  inhabitants  face 
to  face. 

The  first  people  met  were  the  Wachaga,  from 
whom  was  suffered  nothing  worse  than  the 
usual  extortion  of  "presents"  by  the  chief. 
But  soon  some  Masai  women  entered  the  camp 
and  promised  an  interview  with  the  Masai  war- 
riors. Next  day  these  splendid  warriors  ap- 
peared, and  with  due  dignity  their  spokesman 
delivered  his  oration.  lie  explained  that  an- 
otlier  white  man's  caravan  (that  of  Fischer,  a 
German  explorer)  had  arrived  only  a  short 
time  before,  and  that  there  had  been  trouble 
ending  in  a  fight.  Kevertheless,  the  Masai 
had  decided  to  welcome  the  new  party.  These 
ambassadors  remained  over  night. 

Encouraged  by  their  good  luck,  Thomson's 
men  went  forward  into  the  dreaded  Masailand, 
and  made  a  fortified  camp.  There  was  no  un- 
dignified curiosity  or  jostling,  and  no  annoy- 
ance during  this  first  day's  march,  the  Masai 
warriors  merely  watching  the  advance  with  the 

21 
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undisturbed  demeanour  of  men  of  the  world. 
But  the  camp  once  established  a  detachment  of 
warriors  arrived  to  take  the  toll  of  beads  and 
wire  for  coming  into  their  laud.  The  goods 
were  prepared,  the  Masai  stood  in  a  ring,  and 
then  Thomson's  men  threw  the  strung-beads 
and  wire  into  the  middle  of  the  ring,  running 
to  get  out  of  the  "way,  for  tlie  Masai  then 
fought  like  wolves  over  the  spoil,  even  to  blood- 
shed. Party  after  party  of  Masai  arrived,  and 
fought  thus  over  what  was  paid  them.  It  was 
the  ordinary  method  of  dividing  property 
among  themselves.  Then  Thomson  had  to 
shoAV  himself,  and  was  stared  at,  liandled,  and 
examined  until  even  his  patience  gave  out,  and 
he  pushed  a  native  away  with  his  foot,  which 
almost  caused  bloodshed  instantly. 

Kext  day  Thomson  went  to  liunt  zebras,  and 
on  his  return  to  camp  was  "  thunderstruck  by 
the  unexpected  news  that  the  whole  country 
ahead  of  us  was  up  in  arms  to  oppose  our  fur- 
ther progress,  and  to  revenge  themselves  for 
the  Fischer  affray." 

This  raised  the  question  whether  to  go  for- 
ward and  fight,  or  at  the  risk  of  demoralising 
the  expedition  to  retreat  and  try  another  route. 

Thomson's  policy  was  to  avoid  bloodshed, 
and  it  was  common  prudence  in  this  case  to  do 
so.     So  one  stormy  night  the  camp  was  aban- 
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cloned,  and  leaving  their  camp-fires  burning, 
they  stole  away,  following  their  leader,  who 
carried  a  dark  lantern  by  which  to  read  his 
pocket  compass.  "Drenched  and  crushed, 
morally  and  physically,"  they  recrossed  the 
frontier  and  returned  to  Taveta.  Here  Thom- 
son, taking  possession  of  his  men's  guns  to 
keep  them  from  deserting,  left  most  of  them 
behind,  and  made  a  flying  trip  to  the  coast,  on 
the  return  from  which  he  learned  that  a  trad- 
ing caravan  was  to  leave  Taveta  for  Masailand. 
With  this  party  a  second  start  was  made, 
and  the  incidents  of  the  trip  were  like  those  of 
the  first  in  general,  though  a  terrible  struggle 
to  escape  a  jungle  fire  set  by  the  natives  was 
an  unpleasant  novelty,  and  attacks  by  the  wild 
bufl'alo  and  rhinoceros  Avere  frequent.  From 
a  few  old  men  of  the  Masai  they  learned  with 
joy  that  the  warriors  of  the  tribe  were  absent 
on  distant  expeditions,  probably  cattle  •  steal- 
ing, and  proceeded  with  less  caution  and  dread. 
Still,  when  they  were  actually  among  the  set- 
tlements they  met  troubles  enough.  "  They 
treated  me,"  says  Thomson,  "as  something 
phenomenal,  but  with  that  lack  of  reverence 
and  fear  that  characterises  those  at  home  who 
pay  their  shilling  to  see  the  latest  human  mon- 
strosity, and  thank  God  they  are  not  like  him 
or  her.^" 
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The  camps  at  night  had  to  be  surrounded 
with  a  thick  fence  of  prickh^  thorns,  and  every- 
thing must  be  constantly  guarded  from  thiev- 
ery, since  the  Masai  were  utterly  fearless,  and 
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the  travellers  dared  not  punish  thieves  if  caught. 
Thomson  gives  his  experience  with  them  thus: 

"They  crowd  roundabout  nie  in  a  stinking  circle, 
laying  their  filthy  paws  on  my  person,  stroking  my  cheek, 
feeling  if  my  nose  is  the  same  make  as  theirs,  anxious 
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even  to  see  my  teeth.  They  turn  up  my  sleeves  or  my 
trousers  to  make  sure  that  it  is  not  a  part  of  me,  and  tlie 
siglit  of  my  white  skin  gives  them  thrills  of  horror — it 
looks  so  strangely  dreadful." 

Amono^  these  strancre  savao^es  it  is  a  o-reat 
honour  to  be  spat  upon,  and  Thomson  had  to 
perform  this  pleasing  ceremony  for  man}"  of 
his  visitors,  for  he  was  believed  to  be  a  great 
"Lybon,"  or  medicine-man.  The  Masai's 
mode  of  life  is  most  peculiar :  the  3"ounger  men 
or  warriors  and  women  live  together  unmar- 
ried, eating  only  meat  and  milk  alternately, 
and  makino-  cattle-stealing  and  warfare  their 
sole  occupations.  After  youth  is  past  mar- 
riages take  place.  The  Masai  always  fight 
hand  to  hand  Avith  spears  and  knobsticks,  de- 
spising cover.  "  Through  Masailaud,"  Thom- 
son's book  descriptive  of  this  expedition,  is 
largely  made  up  of  the  strange  life  and  cus- 
toms of  this  remarkable  race,  who  are  not 
negroes,  but  a  Hamitic  branch,  like  the  Moors 
and  Egyptians. 

The  further  the  expedition  penetrated  the 
more  troublesome  the  savages  became,  antl 
dealings  with  them  had  the  aspect  of  skir- 
mishes. Sometimes  all  night  attempts  were 
made  to  stampede  their  cattle,  and  crowds  of 
savages  bent  on  murder  or  thieving  were  on 
every  hand.     Once  lions  attacked  the  donkeys, 
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causing  a  panic  and  confusion  that  were  not 
allayed  for  three  days. 

A  cattle  plague  was  raging,  and  this  threat- 
ened tlie  natives  with  ruin  and  starvation,  by 
no  means  improving  their  temper.  Thomson 
had  to  ]ilay  medicine-man  to  impress  the  in- 
habitants, and  used  his  two  artificial  teeth  for 
this  purpose  with  great  effect.  But  when, 
seeing  the  teeth  taken  out,  a  native  tried  to  re- 
move the  white  man's  nose  in  the  same  manner 
there  were  objections  made  by. the  "magician.''' 
The  Masai  wished  Thomson  to  stay  and  cure 
the  cattle  of  the  plague.  But  after  a  visit  to 
Mount  Kenia,  companion  to  Kilimanjaro,  the 
expedition  marched  secretly  away  by  night 
and  through  an  uninhabited  forest  toward  Lake 
Baringo,  which  Avas  found  by  a  lucky  guess, 
since  it  was  not  on  any  maps. 

From  Baringo  to  Yictoria  Nyanza  was  a 
dangerous  journey,  in  which  three  previous 
caravans  had  each  lost  over  a  hundred  men, 
killed  by  savages.  But  by  gentle  methods, 
and  careful  explanations  that  they  were  not 
slave  traders,  Thomson  brought  his  men  safely 
through  to  the  lake,  but  dared  not  go  into  the 
Uganda  country,  since  he  heard  that  the  king- 
objected  to  his  country  "  being  entered  by  the 
back  door." 

Turning  back  once  more  to  Baringo  by  a 
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new  route,  Thomson  discovered  a  great  series 
of  artificial  caves  in  a  volcanic  mountain,  and 
decided  that  these  enormous  caverns  must  have 
been  cut  by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  On  the 
last  day  of  1883  Thomson  was  tossed  by  an 
African  buffalo,  and  almost  killed,  and  thence- 
forward had  to  travel  in  a  litter.  At  Baringo 
he  recovered,  but  was  attacked  soon  after  by 
serious  illness,  and  on  the  way  home — his  route 
being  in  part  parallel  with  his  advance  from 
the  coast — often  despaired  of  recovery.  But 
his  pluck  saved  his  life,  and  at  length  he  led 
his  caravan  safely  out  of  tl]e  perilous  land  of 
the  Masai. 

Space  will  not  permit  a  description  of  Thom- 
son's later  expeditions,  which  must  be  merely 
mentioned,  though  each  was  interesting  and 
full  of  incident.  In  1885,  though  opposed  b}' 
native  authorities  and  hampered  by  a  body  of 
mutinous  followers,  Thomson  went  up  the 
Niffer  and  secured  treaties  from  the  rulers  of 

o 

the  Soudan,  visiting  Sokoto  (Sakatu),  Wurnu, 
Gandu,  and  other  places  more  or  less  explored 
by  previous  travellers,  in  the  interest  of  the 
British  Government  and  in  competition  with 
German  agents.  In  the  next  three  years  we 
hear  of  Thomson  as  advocating  the  routfe 
through  Masailand  for  the  rescue  of  Emin 
Pacha,  and  in  1SS8  as  the  commander  of  a  pro- 
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jectecl  expedition  that  never  was  sent.  In  the 
same  3^ ear  Thomson  had  on  his  own  acconnt 
visited  the  Atlas  Mountains,  near  the  nortli- 
Avest  coast  of  Africa,  and  after  ascending  two 
peaks  some  13,000  feet  high,  was  recalled  at 
the  time  of  the  plans  for  his  Emin  Pacha  expe- 
dition. In  1888-89  he  opposed  the  "  pusillani- 
mous "  withdrawal  of  Great  Britain  from  the 
Soudan. 

His  last  African  journey  was  made  in  1890, 
for  the  British  South  African  Compan}?^,  under 
the  instructions  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  to  report 
upon  the  value  of  the  territory  north  of  the 
Zambesi.  On  this  expedition  he  entered  the 
interior  from  Quilimane,  fooling  the  Portu- 
guese authorities,  who  opened  fire  on  his  boats 
when  too  late,  and  by  Avay  of  the  Shire  River 
reached  Blantyre,  Matope,  and  Lake  Xyassa. 
After  leaving  the  lake  the  porters  suffered  ter- 
ribly from  smallpox,  and  Thomson  himself 
contracted  a  disease  that  afterward  proved  to 
be  cystitis.  Excellent  white  lieutenants  made 
the  expedition  a  success,  but  Thomson  never 
recovered  his  health.  From  1892  to  1895  he 
was  ill  at  intervals,  and  died  on  August  2, 
1895. 

Thomson's  ability  as  an  African  explorer 
was  marvellous.  He  could  outmarch  any  of 
his  men,  had  a  wonderful  ffenius  for  observinof 
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and  noting  facts,  and  a  "  most  amazing  capacity 
for  dealing  Avith  men."  He  "  passed  through 
the  midst  of  the  most  ferocious  tribes  when 
their  hostility  against  white  men  was  at  fever- 
heat,  without  firing  a  shot  or  leaving  a  need- 
less grave." 

Boys  will  find  his  books  delightful.  They 
are  lively  in  style,  never  dull,  always  written 
with  kindly  humour,  and  full  of  the  very  details 
young  readers  wish  to  know. 

LATER    EXPLORERS. 

The  reader  will  see  that  since  the  explora- 
tions here  described  the  work  of  examining  the 
African  continent  becomes  one  of  detail.  The 
greater  divisions  and  the  races  occupying  them 
are  known,  but  there  yet  remain  years  of  study 
to  round  out  and  to  complete  our  knowledge 
of  the  land  and  its  people. 

The  great  powers  have  divided  Africa  into 
parcels,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1900  only 
five  independent  governments  remained — Ab3^s- 
sinia,  Liberia,  Morocco,  Congo  Free  State, 
Orange  Free  State.  But  the  Congo  Free  State 
is  really  a  Belgian  dependency,  and  the  Orange 
Free  State  lost  independence  in  the  Transvaal 
War.  The  Abyssinians  are  pressed  upon  by 
the  Italians  of  Erythrea,  Morocco  will  have  to 
fight  the  French,  while  Liberia  owes  the  Eng- 
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lisTi  about  £200,000,  apparentl}^  a  debt  des- 
tined to  swallo^y  up  the  countn^  Independent 
Africa  will  soon  cease  to  exist. 

It  remains  only  to  mention  the  names  of  the 
recent  African  explorers  whose  work  will  in- 
terest those  desiring  to  follow  the  subject  far- 
ther. It  must  be  remembered  that  only  the 
most  noted  explorers  have  been  mentioned,  the 
few  very  greatest  or  best  known. 

E.  J.  Glave,  one  of  Stanley's  lieutenants, 
crossed  the  continent  successfully  in  1893,  and 
wrote  most  interestingly  of  his  journey,  which 
was  especially  noteworthy  because  of  his  visit 
to  the  tree  marking  the  burial  place  of  Living- 
stone's heart,  and  because  of  his  excellent  re- 
port of  conditions  in  the  Congo  Free  State. 
After  his  journey  across  Africa,  the  death  of 
Glave  in  May,  1895,  while  awaiting  a  ship  to 
return  home,  cut  short  a  career  that  promised 
to  write  his  name  among  those  of  the  greatest 
modern  explorers. 

The  travels  of  Bent,  in  Mashonaland,  brought 
to  light  perhaps  the  most  interesting  ruins  in 
Africa — those  at  Zimbabwe,  which  are  believed 
to  be  the  remains  of  the  mines  and  fortress  of 
Ophir,  whence  King  Solomon's  gold  was  pro- 
cured. The  Sahara  region  has  been  the  theatre 
of  the  most  dramatic  incidents,  resulting  from 
the  conflicts  of  French  ex]:)lorers  with  the  Tua- 
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reg-s  and  other  fierce;  natives.  Tlie  works  of 
L1o\h1,  Donaldson  Smith,  Aiisorge,  Gibbons, 
Decles,  Johnston,  I^iirrowes,  and  a  dozen  others 
should  be  consulted  by  all  who  wish  to  bring  the 
knowledge  of  Africa  \\\)  to  date;  but  once  the 
continent  was  opened  the  swarm  of  explorers 
became  too  great  to  be  treated  in  any  single 
book.  Besides,  the  methods  of  exploration 
become  fixed,  and  the  histories  of  later  expedi- 
tions differ  ouly  in  minor  details  from  those  of 
the  first  comers. 


ASIA. 

CHAPTER   XXI. 

UNEXPLORED    ASIA. 

riie  first  home  of  mankind.— Its  extremes  of  temperature  and  altitiuU'.- 
Physical  character  of  the  Asian  continent. — Europe  and  Asia  until 
the  thirteenth  century.— Marco  Polo's  wonderful  travels.— Friar 
Odorico.— Ibn  Bututa,  the  Arabian. — Visitors  to  Lhasa,  the  sacred 
city  of  Tibet.— IIuc,  the  missionary. — Central  Asian  explorers  of 
recent  years.- General  Prjevalsky,  the  Russian — Rockhill,  the 
American,  travels  to  the  borders  of  Tibet. 

The  earliest  civilisations  of  whicli  Ave  liave 
found  relics  had  their  home  in  the  great  con- 
tinent of  Asia.  That  "greatest  of  archaeolo- 
gists," the  spade,  has  recently  brought  to  light 
whole  libraries  of  clay  cylinders  from  which 
are  read  the  lives  of  monarchies  that  perished 
before  history  began.  The  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  record  traditions  of  these  ancient 
peoples  handed  down  to  their  remote  descend- 
ants, and  as  we  trace  back  the  wanderings  of 
the  great  races  we  find  their  earliest  footprints 
ill  the  soil  of  Asia. 

Asia  contains  one-third  of  all  the  land  of  the 
globe,  and  covers  a  twelfth  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face.    Heaching  from  the  arctic  regions,  and 
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containing  the  locality  of  the  most  intense  cold 
known  on  earth — at  Verkhoyansk,   in  north- 


AN     EAULY     rOUTUGUESE     SETTLEMENT     NEAH     CALCUTTA 
ATTACKED  BY   NATIVES. 

eastern  Sibei-ia,  where  sixty  degrees  below  zero 
is  the  average  Jannary  temperature — the  con- 
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tinent  descends  almost  to  the  equator,  and  in 
northwest  India  and  Arabia  there  is  an  aver- 
age summer  heat  of  over  ninety-five  degrees. 

Tlien  there  are  enormous  differences  in  the 
height  of  the  land  above  sea-level.  If  we  could 
saw  the  continent  in  two,  straight  nortbward 
from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
the  section  would,  in  silhouette,  remind  us  of 
a  great  cathedral,  of  which  Mount  Everest,  the 
highest  elevation  on  the  globe,  forms  the  spire, 
and  several  smaller  churches  standing  in  a  vil- 
lage. Mount  Everest  is  known  by  the  native 
name  Gaurisankar,  which  means  "the  radi- 
ant." The  "cathedral"  would  be  the  Hima- 
laya and  other  ranges  of  mountains  in  the 
south,  and  the  "village"  would  be  the  lower 
elevations  of  the  northern  half  of  the  conti- 
nent. Elizee  Reclus,  the  great  geographer, 
calls  this  extended  plateau  "  a  continent  within 
a  continent."  Taking  a  point  in  the  heart  of 
Asia  as  a  centre,  the  Himalaya  range  may  be 
traced  by  swinging  a  radius  from  that  point. 
Cut  through  from  west  to  east,  we  should  find 
the  mountains  at  the  two  ends,  and  lower  levels 
in  the  middle.  The  snows  of  these  great  moun- 
tains— the  highest  in  the  world — descend  in 
glaciers  to  the  valleys,  and  ^vith  the  rain  con- 
densed against  the  mountain  walls  feed  the 
great  rivers  that  flow  to  the  oceans  along  the 
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vallo3's,  such  as  the  Yang-tze-kiang,  Ilwang-ho, 
Amur,  on  the  east;  Lena,  Obi,  and  Yenisei  on 
the  north ;  the  Indus,  Ganges,  and  Mekong  on 
the  south.  But  though  these  rivers  bring  fcr- 
tihty  to  the  lower  levels,  and  support  millions 
of  inhabitants  in  the  eastern  and  southern 
countries  where  the  climate  is  not  too  severe, 
there  remains  a  central  region — the  high  table- 
lands of  tlie  interior — wdiere  little  rain  falls, 
and  the  land  is  desert,  uninhabited  except  by 
wandering  peoples  dependent  upon  their  flocks 
and  herds  for  food,  and  a  northern  region  too 
cold  to  be  w^orth  conquest  or  settlement. 

These  conditions  explain  the  history  of  Asi- 
atic peofiles.  The  wandering,  warlike  tribes 
of  the  interior  highlands,  the  ancient  Scythians, 
the  Tartars,  the  Mongols,  the  Turks,  were 
forced  by  the  gradual  drying  up  of  their  pas- 
tures to  conquer  new  homes  from  the  farming 
peoples  that  dwelt  nearer  the  oceans  in  the 
w^ell-watered  plains. 

Keclus,  the  same  geographer  from  wdiom 
quotation  has  already  been  made,  declares  that 
history  is  a  record  of  the  successive  waves  from 
Asia  to  Europe  and  back  again. 

Though  civilisation  began  in  Asia,  and  spread 
thence  into  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  Arabia,  and 
northern  Africa,  until  the  Portuguese  rounded 
Africa  and  gho\yed  the  way  to  the  '^'  wealth  of 
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the  Indies,"  commerce  witli  Europe  was  car- 
ried on  overland  by  means  of  caravans  exposed 
to  all  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  land  travel. 
]S"ow  and  then  a  traveller  penetrated  into  Asia, 
but  until  the  great  Venetian,  Marco  Polo, 
made  his  wonderful  journey,  little  was  known 
of  this  Eastern  world,  though  the  gateway 
cities  between  Asia  and  Europe  became  rich 
by  trade  with  the  East. 

MARCO  ruLO. 

This  Yenetian  merchant,  born  in  1254,  was 
the  son  of  i^icolo  Polo,  who  with  Maffeo,  his 
brother,  went  by  way  of  Constantinople  to  the 
Crimea  in  120U,  trading  in  jewels.  Thence, 
prevented  by  a  war  from  retracing  their  steps, 
they  went  to  Bokhara,  remaining  three  years, 
and  meeting  an  envoy  who  was  despatched  to 
Kublai  Khan,  were  persuaded  to  go  v/ith  him 
to  the  court  of  this  emperor  of  China.  The 
emperor,  impressed  by  their  accounts  of  the 
West,  sent  messages  by  them  to  the  Pope,  offer- 
ing hospitality  to  missionaries  and  teachers, 
and  provided  the  Yenetians  with  a  passport 
engraved  on  a  gold  tablet.  But  the  death  of 
one  Pope  and  the  delay  in  the  election  of  his 
successor  prevented  the  Yenetian  merchants' 
return  for  two  years.  Then  thev  started  with 
two  friar  missionaries,  who  soon  turned  back. 
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The  Polos  went  on,  Marco,  now  a  voung  man 
under  twenty,  going  with  his  father. 

Their  journey  lasted  over  three  years,  and 
took  them  to  Ormuz  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  across 
Persia,  and  into  Central  Asia,  and  through  the 
great  desert  of  Gobi  to  China.  Kublai  Khan 
was  pleased  with  Marco,  had  him  taught  four 
languages,  and  while  his  father  and  uncle  re- 
mained at  the  court  (perliaps  at  Peking),  the 
young  Venetian  was  sent  by  the  emperor  to 
visit  various  parts  of  the  empire,  and  was  even 
made  ruler  of  a  great  city.  From  1275  to  1292, 
seventeen  years,  the  Venetians  remained  in 
China,  and  then  returned  to  Persia  in  charge 
of  a  Mongol  bride  sent  to  a  Persian  lord. 
Their  errand  performed  by  the  marriage  of  the 
lady  to  the  son  of  the  bridegroom — for  the  ex- 
pectant husband  died — the  Polos  returned  to 
Venice  after  twenty-six  years'  absence.  In 
1208,  Marco,  commanding  a  galley,  was  cap- 
tured in  a  sea-fight  when  the  Genoese  defeated 
the  Venetian  fleet;  and  while  in  prison  told  his 
adventures  to  a  friend,  wlio  wrote  them  out. 

There  was  in  those  days  little  inducement  to 
write  books,  and  except  for  his  captivity,  Marco 
might  have  kept  the  account  of  his  adventures 
for  his  own  f amily  circle ;  but,  his  story  being 
written,  the  learned  men  of  Europe  became 
impressed  with  the  enormous  wealth  and  re- 
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sources  of  Asia.  One  indirect  result  of  Polo's 
reports  was  the  discovery  of  America  by  Co- 
lumbus. 

Marco  Polo's  history  of  his  travels  faithfully 


MAr.co  POi.o  s  ai>i,i(;atuks. 

From  an  old  print. 


describes  the  chief  features  of  Central  Asian 
travel — the  enormous  deserts,  lofty  mountains, 
strange  animals,  and  curious  customs  of  the  in- 
habitants; and  if,  now  and  then,  he  gives  place 
to  marvels  that  seem  incredible  to  moderns, 
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these  are  generally  re])orted  from  the  testimony 
of  others — for  in  the  thirteenth  centmy  there 
was  little  scientific  knowledge  by  which  to  cor- 
rect such  evidence,  and  less  disposition  to  be 
critical.  His  book  is  rather  a  treatise  than  a 
record  of  personal  adventures,  and  this  because 
he  travelled  always  under  the  guardianship  and 
authority  of  the  Great  Khan.  Protected  by 
the  soldiers  and  guided  by  the  ofhcials  of  this 
mighty  emperor — then  at  the  height  of  his 
power  and  conqueror  of  nearh^  all  Asia — Marco 
Polo  escaped  most  of  the  hardships  and  dan- 
gers that  are  met  by  ex]>lorers.  Even  those  he 
encountered  were  of  little  interest  to  his  hearers, 
to  wliom  the  chances  of  civil  warfare  brought 
daily  perils  cpiite  as  thrilling.  Marco  Polo's 
journey  remained  unrivalled  for  six  hundred 
years,  and  the  conditions  tliat  made  it  possible 
have  never  been  repeated. 

After  Marco  Polo  the  most  important  trav- 
eller in  these  parts  of  the  earth  was  an  Italian, 
Friar  Odorico,  who  began  his  journey  about 
1318,  as  a  inissionary.  From  Ormuz  he  set 
sail  for  India,  visiting  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  Bor- 
neo, and  at  last  reaching  China.  At  Peking- 
he  remained  three  years.  It  is  said  that  before 
returning  home  Odorico  visited  Tibet,  and 
even  was  the  first  to  enter  the  "forbidden" 
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citv  Lliasca.  Upon  tlie  return  of  this  great 
traveller  to  Eiirojie  his  account  was  taken  down 
in  Latin,  and  hrouglit  him  a  certain  fame, 
though  less  than  he  deserved. 

Much  of  his  story  is  said  to  have  been  stolen 
by  Sir  John  Mandeville,  and  published  over  his 
own  name.  Ibn  Batuta,  an  Arabian,  whose 
wanderings  included  northern  Africa,  Arabia, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Asia,  and  kept  him  twenty- 
four  years  from  home,  during  wliich  ho  tra- 
versed 75,000  miles,  must  also  be  mentioued, 
though  no  account  of  his  experiences  will  be 
attempted. 

Though  Marco  Polo  and  certain  missionaries 
accomplished  so  much,  the  exploration -of  Cen- 
tral Asia  has  only  become  more  difficult  since 
their  time.  After  Yasco  da  Gama  opened  the 
sea  route,  the  overland  traffic  became  Jessened 
for  this  and  other  reasons,  and  with  cessation 
of  travel,  the  routes  by  land  l)ecame  more  dan- 
gerous and  difficult.  Even  the  best  known 
caravan-roads  have  been  lost  or  obliterated, 
and  the  modern  traveller  enters  Central  Asia 
as  if  it  were  a  newly  discovered  country. 

Among  the  few  Europeans  to  visit  the  sacred 
city  Lhasa,  the  centre  of  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Lamaist  priesthood,  was  the  French  missionary 
Evariste  Kegis  Hue,  born  in  1813,  who  in  1839 
set  out  for  China.     For  the  purpose  of  his  jour- 
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ney  he  learned  the  Chinese  hmguage,  and  when 
ready   to   set   out   assumed   Chinese   costume, 


TIBETAN   SALUTING. 


wearing-  a  queue  and  stainino-  his  skin  vellow 
After  a  preliminary  stay  m  the  soutnern  prov 
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inccs  lie  entered  Peking,  and  while  there  ac- 
quired various  dialects  of  the  Tartars,  trans- 
lated religious  works  for  them,  learned  their 
customs,  and  in  all  ways  jirepared  himself  for 
entering  the  interior.  At  the  end  of  1844  he 
started  for  Tibet  in  company  with  his  fellow- 
Lazarist,  Joseph  Gabet,  and  a  Tibetan  priest 
who  bad  become  a  Christian.  All  three  were 
disguised  as  Lamas,  or  priests.  After  passing 
the  Yellow  Kiver,  they  suffered  from  want  of 
water  and  fuel  in  the  sandy  desert,  and  were 
forced  to  recross  the  river.  For  eight  months 
they  awaited  an  embassy  of  Tibetans  that  was 
to  return  from  Peking.  During  their  stay 
they  continued  their  studies  in  Buddhistic  liter- 
ature, being  lodged  in  a  famous  raonasterv  that 
accommodated  4,000  persons.  In  company 
with  the  embassy  they  crossed  a  wide  desert, 
passed  a  great  lake  in  which  was  an  island  oc- 
cupied by  Lamas,  climbed  the  difficult  winding 
jDasses  up  the  snow-covered  mountains,  and  en- 
tered the  Holy  City,  Lhasa,  January  29,  1840. 

While  in  the  city  they  established  a  mission, 
but  were  recalled  by  the  Chinese  authorities, 
and  were  conveyed  back  to  Canton,  where  Hue 
remained  for  three  years. 

Hue,  after  his  journey  home,  lived  in  Paris 
until  his  death  in  1860.  His  writings  were  ex- 
tensive, and  gave  full  accounts  of  his  travels 
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and  observations;  his  style  was  interesting  and 
picturesque,  and  made  Ids  work  widely  known. 
The  conditions  of  the  country  and  even  the 
daily  lives  of  the  people  having  remained  nearly 
unchanged  since  the  davs  of  Marco  Polo,  the 
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experiences  of  explorers  have  been  little  varied. 
Of  the  mau}^  who  have  become  distinguished 
by  their  travels  in  Central  Asia,  we  shall  briefly 
mention  the  achievements  of  a  noted  Russian, 
Prjevalsky,  and  then  give  accounts  of  the  recent 
explorations  of  Rockhill  the  American,  Sven 
Iledin  the  Swede,  and  Landor  the  Enijiishman. 
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An  excellent  summary  of  previous  explora- 
tions in  Central  Asia  is  given  by  the  Swedish 
explorer  in  his  "Through  Asia."  He  gives 
first  rank  as  an  explorer  of  Eastern  Tibet  to 
the  Russian  General  Prjevalsky,  who  made  in 
;dl  four  great  journeys.  His  first  was  made  in 
1870,  in  company  with  three  Eussian  followers, 
and  covered  7,500  miles  in  three  years;  the 
second  journey,  beginning  in  1876,  lasted  about 
one  year,  covering  3,G50  miles,  and  the'most 
notable  results  of  his  investigations  may  be 
summed  up  by  the  statement  that  he  added  a 
great  mountain  chain  to  the  map  of  Asia, 
found  the  Lake  Lop-nor,  probably  the  last 
remnant  of  a  great  interior  sea — an  Asiatic 
^Mediterranean — and  discovered  the  existence 
of  a  wild  camel,  a  remarkable  discovery,  at 
first  doubted,  but  fully  established  by  later 
travellers.  The  third  journey,  in  1879-80,  was 
through  an  entirely  unknown  region,  by  way 
of  the  great  desert  of  Gobi,  thence  south  and 
across  the  Yang-tze-kiang,  The  fourth  jour- 
ney was  also  over  the  Gobi  Desert  to  the  t^vin 
lakes  that  are  the  sources  of  the  Yellow  River. 

W.    WOODVILLE    KOGKHILL, 

In  recounting  the  obstacles  that  have  made 
Tibet  "  the  most  inaccessible  and  least  known 
country  of  Asia,"  Mr.  Rockhill  states  that  the 
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highest  mountains  in  tlie  world  cut  it  off  from 
India  and  China,  while  to  the  eastward  it  is 
separated  from  Mongolia  by  broad  deserts 
whose  altitude  makes  them  uninhabitable. 
The  ignorance  of  the  Tibet  tribes,  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  Chinese,  and  the  fierce  opposition 
of  the  Lamas  or  priesthood  must  be  met  and 
overcome.  AVe  Jiave  seen  that  the  Abbe  Hue 
succeeded  in  entering  the  country  in  1845,  but 
for  fifty  years  afterward  all  Europeans  failed 
to  repeat  his  success. 

Mr.  Rockhill  had  desired  from  boyhood  to 
make  the  journey,  and  had  learned  the  "  liter- 
ary language"  of  Tibet.  In  1884,  becoming 
a  member  of  the  United  States  Legation  in 
Peking,  he  gained  the  friendship  of  a  Lama 
priest  from  Lhasa,  and  for  four  years  studied 
Tibetan  and  Chinese.  At  last,  not  too  well 
provided  with  sixty  pounds  of  silver  and  twenty 
ounces  of  gold  sewed  into  his  thickly  Avadded 
Chinese  clothing,  he  began  his  journey  in  a 
springless  mule-cart  of  the  country.  Each 
stage  of  the  ride  was  begun  at  moonrise,  so  as 
to  secure  accommodations  by  an  early  arrival 
at  the  inns.  At  first  the  road  led  through  a 
thickly  populated  district,  and  then  entered 
upon  the  "loess"  country,  where  are  great 
deposits,  hundreds  of  feet  dee]),  of  the  loess  or 
yellow  earth  that  is  believed  to  be  blown  from 
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the  lofty,  treeless  steppes  of  the  interior.  This 
curious,  porous  soil  is  wonderfully  fertile,  and 
under  the  action  of  rain  splits  into  chasms  of 
great  depth.  Sometimes  homes  are  dug  in  the 
perpendicular  clilTs,  and  lined  with  brick.     A 
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native  told  Ilockhill  that  these  were  known  as 
"  houses  that  stand  a  myriad  j^ears." 

Through  sunken  roads  that  prevented  any 
view  of  the  surrounding  country,  the  traveller 
completed  his  route  through  the  better  known 
parts  of  China  and  toward  the  l)orders  of 
Tibet.  During  this  part  of  his  journey  he 
passed  many  small  cities  and  towns  separated 
by  great  stretches  of  uninhabited  country,  and 
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crossed  the  Ilwang-ho,  or  Yellow  Kiver — 
uamed  because  the  loess  gives  it  a  yellow  tint 
— at  the  town  of  Tung-kuan,  the  customs  city, 
through  which  tribute  i)asses  to  Peking  from 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  em])ire.  IN^ot  far  from 
Tung-kuan  is  said  to  be  buried  the  famous  em- 
peror who  built  the  Great  Wall  of  China.  His 
tomb  is  reported  to  be  a  superb  underground 
jialace,  packed  with  rare  treasures,  and  guarded 
by  bows  and  arrows  arranged  automatically  to 
transfix  intruders.  But  as  the  70,000  ]nen  who 
built  these  wonderful  catacombs  were  shut  up 
in  them,  and  a  iiill  of  eaitli  ]>iled  over  the 
entrance  and  ])lanted  with  trees,  there  is  no 
way  to  verify  the  stories.  The  next  place  of 
interest  was  Ilsi-an,  for  centuries  the  residence 
of  Chinese  emperors,  and  containing  the 
"  Forest  of  Tablets  "  engraved  with  quotations 
from  Confucius.  These  iiave  stood  since  the 
days  of  Charlemagne. 

Thence  Eockhill  passed  tlirough  more  loess 
hills  and  valleys,  finding  a  population  dimin- 
ished tjy  a  recent  Mohammedan  rebellion.  His 
>vay  lay  along  a  road  lined  with  willows  planted 
in  imitation  of  Western  fashions — the  only  trees 
for  miles — others  having  been  felled  for  fuel. 
An  interesting  feature  was  a  cave-temple  cut 
in  a  sandstone  cliff,  wherein  was  chiselled  a 
sandstone  Buddha  forty-five  feet  high.      The 
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villages  were  mud-hovels  wliose  people  indulge 
in  meat  once  a  year,  and  often  died  from  this 
New  Year's  feast.     Pigs  and  children  both  were 


seen  abont  the  houses,  and  oj)ium-smoking  was 
tlie  men's  only  pleasnro. 

Just  before  again  crossing  the  Yellow  Eiver, 
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the  mule-cart  was  sent  baclv,  and  after  a  ten- 
days'  stay  at  a  Catholic  mission,  in  Lian-chon, 
Rockhill  pushed  forAvard  on  pony-back,  with 
three  baggage  mules,  and  within  a  few  days 
traversed  a  gorge  described  by  Hue  as  "  a  most 
difficult  and  dangerous  piece  of  road"  where 
he  "  trembled  for  his  camels."  Hockhill  says: 
"  There  is  absolutely  no  danger  in  it,  and  the 
most  awkward  camel  in  the  world  could  go 
through  it  on  a  run."  Soon  after,  being  re- 
quested "  to  report  to  the  authorities  and  show 
his  passport,"  Eockhill  shaved  his  head,  as- 
simied  Tibetan  dress,  and  joined  a  party  of 
Mongols  with  whom  he  Avent  to  Kumbum,  a 
famous  resort  of  the  Lamas,  and  the  scene  of 
a  great  fair.  Here  the  ])eople  were  Mongols, 
instead  of  Chinese,  visitors  and  traders  from 
Tibet  who  come  to  see  the  temples  and  reli- 
gious festivals.  Rockhill's  Chinese  servant 
thoughtlessly  tried  to  walk  to  the  left  around  a 
temple,  and  was  soon  started  in  the  other  direc- 
tion, and  forcibly  reproved.  One  remarkable 
curiosity  that  Rockhill  saw  here  Avas  a  pair  of 
great  bas-reliefs  of  religious  scenes  modelled  in 
butter  and  painted  in  bright  colours. 
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rockiiill's  adventukes  in  tjijet. 

He  enters  Tibet.— Koko-nor,  the  Blue  Lake— Meeting  tlic  Tibetans.— 
The  Ts'aidan  wildernegs.— Visit  to  Shang.— Preparing  to  visit  tlie 
elevated  tablelands.— Suflferings  in  high  altitudes.— Difficulties  of 
the  route.— Rescued  by  the  Tibetan  chief.— Sufferings  on  the  way  to 
Jyekundo. — Two  of  the  party  captured.— Rockhill's  dangerous 
progress. —Danger  from  mobs. — Safe  with  friends. 

For  six  weeks  Rockhill  tried  in  vain  to  make 
ii]i  a  caravan.  All  were  unwilling  to  travel  in 
a  small  party  and  without  a  passport  toward 
Tibet.  He  wanted  five  or  six  horses,  four  or 
five  camels,  and  two  or  three  men  speaking 
Mongol  and  Tibetan.  The  camels  were  espe- 
cially costly,  but  he  finally  bought  five  of  "  the 
vile  brutes,"  and  secured  three  Mohammedans, 
of  whom  he  says  "  more  honest  and  better  men 
never  breathed."  He  set  out  from  Tankar, 
ten  miles  beyond  Avhich  the  last  Chinese  village 
was  passed. 

They  were  now  among  the  wandering  Tibe- 
tan and  Mongol  tent-dwellers,  of  whose  bar- 
barous cu'^toms  and  disgusting  manners  Rock- 
hill  writes  with  feeling.  Here  is  the  Koko-nor 
or  Blue  Lake,  250  miles  around  and  over  10,000 
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feet  above  sea-level,  first  seen  as  a  sheet  of  ice. 
The  vast  plains  around  were  sparsely  dotted 
with  black  tents,  inhabited  by  a  poor  race  who 
dared  not  wander  far  from  the  Chinese  fron- 
tier for  fear  of  being  robbed  by  the  fiercer 
Tibetans. 

The  Abbe  Hue  described  the  [)erils  of  cross- 
ing a  frozen  river  in  this  region,  and  his  story 
has  been  considered  much  exaggerated,  but 
Rocldiill  finds  good  reason  to  accept  it  as  true. 
The  camels  of  Kockhill's  party  gave  him  much 
trouble,  and  he  declared  camels  the  most 
troublesome  animals  he  had  ever  seen,  and  be- 
lieves they  suffer  from  "  hereditary  dyspepsia." 
On  stony  ground  their  feet  wear  out,  and  have 
to  be  patched  by  pieces  of  leather  stitched  on. 

A  party  of  Tibetans  from  Lhasa  met  Rock- 
hill  and  told  him  that  the  English  were  at  war 
with  Central  Tibet,  and  that  some  troops 
from  Eastern  Tibet  who  had  been  promised 
protection  through  the  prayers  and  incanta- 
tions of  the  Lamas  had  been  disgusted  with 
war  upon  finding  that  tlie  priests'  protection 
failed  to  prevent  many  of  them  from  being 
killed  and  wounded,  and  had  returned  home. 
Rockhill  also  met  in  this  country  a  kindly  Chi- 
nese official,  going  to  collect  a  poll-tax.  This 
man  assured  the  white  traveller  that  even  with 
so  small  a  caravan  Tibet  might  safely  be  en- 
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tered.  Rockliill  and  tliis  friend  travelled  for 
some  days  in  company. 

The  wilderness  of  the  Ts'aidan,  a  shaking 
bog,  southward  extends  -iOO  miles  east  and  west. 
Six  days  were  required  to  cross  to  a  better  re- 
gion, during  which  a  few  wild  asses  and  ante- 
lopes were  the  only  creatures  seen. 

Just  before  beginning  the  climb  to  the  table- 
land, Rockhill  visited  the  town  of  Shang,  where 
each  house  was  provided  with  prayer-wheels 
turned  by  the  wind.  Here  he  was  entertained 
by  a  Tibetan  Lama,  Avliom  he  "  would  have 
liked  to  dignify  with  the  title  of  Lord  Abbot 
of  Shang,"  but  could  not  bring  himself  to 
"dub  with  a  name  so  sounding  the  dirty  old 
monk  living  in  a  corner  of  his  kitchen,  and 
eating  with  his  lingers."  This  priest  tried  to 
frighten  Rockhill  with  tales  of  the  dangers 
ahead,  but  in  vain.  Here  the  camels  were  ex- 
changed for  ponies,  and  Rockhill  made  a  side 
hunting  trip  into  the  high  mountains  as  a  prep- 
aration for  the  life  at  higher  levels. 

Returning  to  lower  altitudes,  Rockhill  ap- 
plied to  a  village  headman  for  men  to  go  with 
him  to  Lhasa,  But  the  wages  demanded  were 
too  erreat,  and  Rockhill  decided  to  abandon 
that  part  of  his  plan.  A  false  statement  that 
a  r^nssian  expedition  had  arrived  in  Lhasa  a 
short  time  before,  based  perhaps  upon  a  mis- 
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taken  report  about  Prjevalsky's  travels,  con- 
soled Kockhill  for  his  disappointment,  and  he 
resolved  to  go  through  Eastern  Tibet  to  As- 
sam or  China.  This  new  route  did  not  please 
his  host  any  better  than  that  to  Lhasa,  and  in 
order  to  emphasise  its  dangers  he  toldRockhill 
how  some  Lama  priests  had  prevented  Prjeval- 
sky  from  crossing  the  Yang-tze-kiang  by  magi- 
calh^  raising  a  great  storm.  Afterwards,  this 
man  declared,  the  Russian  explorer  had  been 
attacked  by  the  Goloks,  or  desert  rol>bers,  and 
had  l)een  driven  back  in  a  destitute  couditicm. 

r>ut  as  liockhill  refused  to  be  scared,  tliekindly 
chief  advised  hhn  always  to  represent  himself 
as  a  Chinese  business  agent  or  Fung-shi,  since 
this  would  insure  the  respect  of  all  those  he 
might  meet.  This  was  no  pretence,  according 
to  the  chief's  view,  since  he  had  little  idea  of 
any  govennnent  l)ut  the  Chinese,  and  knew 
Uockhill  had  been  some  sort  of  an  official. 
Rockhiirs  statements  made  in  China  that  his 
own  countr}'  was  governed  by  a  ruler  named 
Pi-li-shih-tien-ti  (the  nearest  to  "  ju'csident  ■" 
he  could  form  in  Chinese  sounds),  and  that  this 
ruler  was  changed  every  four  years,  seemed  to 
his  Chinese  hearers  an  evidence  of  complete 
savagery. 

Leaving  his  Mongol  host,  Rockhill's  journey 
lay  at  first  over  a  snowy  mountain  pass  more 
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than  15,000  feet  liigli.  Then  began  the  most 
difficult  part  of  his  route.  It  led  him  through 
"snow  and  ])iercingly  cold  winds,  with  starv- 
ing horses,"  and  he  was  liampered  by  "the 
Bickening  effects  of  the  rarefied  air,  and  the 
constant  fear  of  falling  in  with  some  party  of 
Golok."  This  land  of  desolation  is  avoided 
even  by  the  wild  animals.  The  weather  be- 
came worse  as  they  Avent  on,  and  squalls  of 
snow  and  hail  kept  them  always  drenched,  so 
their  clothing  "  seemed  to  weigh  tons."  They 
were  constantly  light-headed  and  sick.  Near 
the  headwaters  of  the  Yellow  Eiver  Rockhill 
shot  a  bear,  which  seemed  a  great  feat,  and 
was  announced  bv  his  men  to  every  Tibetan 
they  met  afterwards.  In  this  region  is  an  enor- 
mous swamp  known  as  the  "  Starry  Plain," 
since  it  is  dotted  by  pools  and  puddles  of  irides- 
cent water.  Near  this  swamp  Prjevalsky  had 
been  attacked  by  the  Golok  in  1884.  Beyond 
the  sw^amj)  the  ground  was  rough,  with  grassy 
hummocks  upon  which  w^alking  was  impossi- 
ble and  sleeping  an  agony.  So  slow  was  their 
progress  that  their  provisions  were  reduced  to 
mutton  tallow,  tea,  and  little  else,  and  this  in 
small  quantities.  Before  long  their  guide  lost 
his  w^ay  and  had  to  secure  the  aid  of  t^vo 
Tibetans  in  greasv  sheepskin  gowns,  who 
took  them  to  their  chief's  camp.     Here  Rock- 
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hill  was  utterly  dependent  upon  the  natives, 
since  his  resources  were  exhausted.  AVhat  he 
could  have  done  unaided  one  can  only  guess; 


YAK    AVITI 


hut  most  fortunately  the  kind  Chinese  agent 
with  whom  he  had  travelled  in  the  early  part 
of  his  journey  had  left  a  request  that  the 
Tibetans  should  do  all  in  their  power  to  help 
his  friend  on  his  way.      The  chief   provided 
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fresh  liorses  and  yaks,  the  shaggy,  stunted  cat- 
tle used  as  pack  animals.  In  return  Rockhill 
delighted  him  by  promising  a  revolver  and  a 
liundred  cartridges,  which  the  chief  said  would 
enable  him  to  sleep  quietly  as  soon  as  the 
Golok  raiders  learned  that  he  owned  so  power- 
ful a  weapon.    . 

In  his  magazine  articles  Eockhill  summarizes 
the  next  stages  of  his  travels  by  saying  that 
they  climbed  six  mountain  passes,  five  over 
15,000  feet  high,  swam  their  animals  over  the 
Yang-tze-kiang — being  once  driven  from  the 
banks  of  the  river  by  an  armed  party — and 
after  seven  terrible  days  (during  which  three 
of  the  party  were  snow-blind,  in  spite  of  wear- 
ing horsehair  blinkers)  arrived  at  Jyekundo,  a 
town  of  considerable  size,  and  the  onlv  place 
of  importance  yet  seen  by  Rockhill  in  Tibet. 

Here  the  Lamas  first  interfered  with  Eock- 
hill's  trading.  They  forbade  any  dealings  with 
this  foreigner  who  was  unprovided  with  a  pass. 
A  Lama  disobe3''ing  the  order  would  have  his 
ears  and  nose  slit;  others,  severely  beaten. 
TJiey  said  Rockhill  practised  the  black  art,  and 
that  his  money  would  return  to  him  in  three 
days  after  he  had  paid  it  out.  Some  Chinese 
traders,  friends  of  the  same  Chinese  agent  who 
had.  formerly  helped  him,  noAv  advised  Rock- 
hill to  depart  from  the  town  during  a  tempo- 
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raiy  absence  of  its  governor.  Leaving  two 
men  in  charge  of  most  of  his  property  Rockhill 
set  out  southward  with  a  single  guide,  having 
assumed  a  more  effective  disguise  and  hidden 
his  blue  eyes  under  snow-blinkers.  Tiockhill 
never  again  saw  the  two  men  left  behind  with 
his  goods,  but  learned,  after  his  return  home, 
that  the  governor  of  Jyekundo  issued  orders, 
when  he  came  l^ack  to  the  town,  that  Rock- 
hill's  journey  was  to  be  stopped,  even  if  it 
were  necessary  to  kill  him.  The  leader  having 
escaped  him,  he  imprisoned  and  chained  the 
two  men  remaining  in  his  power.  The  friendly 
Cliinese  agent  secured  their  release,  but  they 
were  captured  by  Lamas,  forced  to  pay  a  heavy 
ransom,  and  only  reached  their  homes  "after 
many  tribulations."  Their  fate  showed  how 
narrow  had  been  RockhilFs  own  escape. 

The  next  region  delighted  the  explorer  l)y  its 
beauty,  perhaps  because  of  the  sharp  contrast 
with  the  arid  uplands.  Villages  and  lamaseries 
were  frequent,  and  tea-caravans  of  loaded  yaks 
were  constantly  passing.  Eockhill's  party 
camped  far  from  inhabited  places,  passing  as 
Mongol  traders;  and  though  the  old  guide 
soon  found  out  that  Rockhill  was  a  foreigner, 
he  never  betrayed  him,  even  though  drunk 
every  evening.  In  one  town  a  mob,  led  by 
Lamas,  attacked  the  house  of  the  Chinese  trader 
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where  they  lodged,  but  a  detachment  of  Chi- 
nese troops  protected  him.  The  lieutenant 
who  saved  him  told  Kockhill  that  the  fine  for 
murdering-  a  pauper,  or  wandering  foreigner, 
was  aljout  two  or  three  bricks  of  tea,  worth 
perhaps  fifty  cents.  lie  added  that  hardly  a 
grown  man  in  the  countr}^  was  without  a  mur- 
der or  two  to  his  credit,  a  statement  confirmed 
later  by  tlio  bishop  of  Til)et.  Under  the  pro- 
tection of  an  official  order,  sent  ahead  tied  to 
an  arrow  (an  indication  that  speed  was  re- 
quisite), Rockliill  travelled  south  six  da3^s'  jour- 
ney to  another  large  town,  where  he  was  again 
threatened  by  a  mob,  but  was  ])rotected  as  be- 
fore by  a  Chinese  garrison.  Thence,  guided 
by  Chinese  soldiers,  he  travelled  in  safety  to 
Ta-chien-lu,  where,  he  says,  "  I  found  mvself  in 
the  midst  of  friends,"  the  bishop  and  the  Apos- 
tolic Yicar  of  Tibet. 

These  authorities  of  the  mission  were  amazed 
to  learn  of  the  explorer's  success  in  crossing 
Eastern  Tibet,  since  none  of  them  had  been 
able  to  penetrate  the  country  for  twenty  years. 
Prjevalsky  had  failed  in  1884,  though  follow- 
ing nearly  Rockhill's  routes.  From  the  mis- 
sion station  the  journey  to  Shanghai  presented 
no  difficulties. 

No  matter  what  resources  Eockhill  had  pos- 
sessed, no  matter  how  great  his  courage  or 
24 
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physical  prowess,  it  will  be  seen  that  disaster 
to  his  expedition  would  have  been  inevitable 
without  the  good  will  and  unselfish  help  of  his 
Chinese  friend.  "VTe  can  ascribe  the  action  of 
this  man  only  to  a  ]iersonal  affection  for  the 
American  traveller,  an  affection  based  upon 
the  sterling  qualities  of  Rockhill  himself. 
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SVEN    HEDIN,    THE    SWEDE. 

Kanions  Swedish  explorers. — Sven  HediiTs  wonderful  record.— His 
previous  journeys.— Enters  Central  Asia.— Through  jwrilous 
passes.— A  narrow  escape  from  storms  and  avalanches.— Intense 
cold  and  deep  suow.— Sounding  Kara-Kul  Lake.— How  the  Kiighiz 
natives  sleep.— At  a  Russian  station.- Ascending  the  mountains.— 
Exploring  the  great  desert. — Mistake  in  the  water  supply. — Death 
claims  men  and  animals.— Sven  Hedin  and  one  companion  forced 
to  go  forward  alone.— Their  terrible  struggle  for  life.— They  are 
rescued.— Sven  Hedin's  many  discoveries.- Henry  Savage  Landor. 
—His  capture  and  sufferings.— Brief  list  of  recent  writers  on 
Asian  exploration. 

Sweden  has  won  the  blue  ribbon  of  recent 
explorations.  She  claims  ITansen,  wlio  at- 
tained the  "farthest  north";  Nordenskjold, 
the  only  explorer  who  has  made  "the  north- 
east passage,"  Andree,  who  dared  to  make  the 
first  attempt  to  reach  the  north  pole  by  a  bal- 
loon voyage,  and  Sven  Hedin,  the  hero  of  Cen- 
tral Asia  exploration. 

From  1893  to  1897  Dr.  Hedin  journeyed  in 
unknown  Central  Asia,  and  explored  the  Pamir, 
that  high  tableland  called  ' '  The  Roof  of  the 
World ' ' ;  the  two  greatest  deserts  of  Asia, 
Takla-Makan,  and  Gobi ;  the  northern  highland 
of  Tibet.     He  found  the  Lop-nor,  and  settled 
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the  dispute  as  to  position;  he  discovered  two 
buried  cities,  and  showed  that  these  were  Bud- 
dhist cities,  in  a  land  that  now  is  Mohamme- 
dan; and  he  gave  an  unexampled  exhibition  of 
courage  and  endurance,  proving  that  the  Euro- 
pean coukl  outlast  the  natives  of  these  regions 
under  the  most  terrible  test  of  vitality. 

In  his  youth  Dr.  Iledin  had  intended  to  be- 
come an  Arctic  explorer,  but  later  decided  that 
Asia  W'as  a  better  field  for  scientific  work. 
His  first  travels  were  in  Persia,  but  in  1893  he 
began  to  prepare  for  the  work  in  Central  Asia, 
and  secured  a  grant  of  money  from  the  king  of 
Sweden. 

Leaving  Sweden  in  October,  1893,  he  went 
to  St.  Petersburg,  thence  through  Moscow  to 
Orenburg,  and  here  bought  a  tarantass,  a  low, 
long,  jolting,  four-wheeled  wagon,  which  car- 
ried him  in  nineteen  days  through  monotonous 
plains  to  Tashkend,  the  capital  of  Turkestan, 
"  beaten  to  a  pulp  in  the  uncushioned  vehicle." 
Going  next  to  Marghilan,  he  prepared  his  cara- 
van. AVinter  was  coming  on,  and  he  was 
warned  that  it  was  suicidal  to  attempt  to  cross 
the  Pamirs  (plateaux  13,000  feet  above  sea- 
level)  in  winter.  He  was  told  that  the  tem- 
perature might  sink  to  forty-five  degrees  below 
zero,  and  that  blinding,  howling  blizzards  were 
to  be  expected  at  any  moment.     Nevertheless, 
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Iledin  began  his  journey  in  February,  189-4, 
and  passed  first  tlirough  a  great  valley  with 
precipitous  walls,  crisscrossing  to  and  fro  by 
means  of  slender  bridges  over  the  Isfairan 
River  far  below.  Ice  made  the  cliff  road  peril- 
ous, and  in  ])laces  it  was  necessary  to  roughen 
it  with  spades  and  axes,  and  to  spread  sand  to 
make  a  secure  footing.  One  horse  slipped  on 
a  declivity,  plunged  down,  and  was  killed  on 
the  rocks  below.  The  icy  roads  became  worse 
as  they  went  on,  and  the  men  "  crawled,  crept, 
and  slid  along  past  abysses  waiting  for  their 
prey."  Again  and  again  Hedin  was  on  all 
fours,  with  a  native  to  hold  him  at  perilous 
])asses.  Twelve  hours  of  slow  advance  took 
them  to  a  wider  part  of  the  valley,  w^here  they 
rested.  Again  on  the  march,  the  road  a  lit- 
tle improved,  as  they  advanced  toward  "  the 
dreaded  Tenghiz-Baj,"  a  pass  at  an  altitude  of 
over  12,600  feet.  This  lofty  gatew^ay,  over- 
hung by  avalanches  always  ready  to  fall,  has 
been  the  scene  of  numerous  tragedies,  and  in 
summer  the  many  skeletons  of  horses  and  luen 
"might  serve  as  milestones."  The  travellers 
were  forced  in  many  places  to  hew  steps  out 
of  the  ice,  and  even  to  carry  the  horses'  loads 
where  the  animals  could  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty clamber  across  unloaded.  At  times  sfx 
men  were  needed  to  j)nsh  each  horse  up  some 
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steep  ascent,  and  again  a  narrow  patli  had  to 
be  trampled  down  Ijefore  the  snow  would  bear 
the  animal's  weight.  Through  such  difficulties 
they  at  length  climbed  by  endless  zigzags  the 
last  summit,  and  were  at  the  top  of  the  pass. 
Scarcely  had  the\"  descended  to  the  valley  be- 
low, when  a  terrible  snowstorm  was  seen  rag- 
ing in  the  mountains  above.  The  day  before 
their  passing,  av^alanches  wonld  have  cruslied 
them;  the  day  after,  this  snow-hurricane  Avould 
have  overwhelmed  them.  They  had  stolen 
through  in  the  nick  of  time. 

Deep  in  tlie  valley  snows,  after  a  rest  of  two 
days  at  a  Ivirghiz  tent- village, .  the  men  and 
horses  marched  in  a  narrow  path  trodden  out 
by  the  broad  feet  of  their  four  camels,  and 
came  at  length  to  another  group  of  tents.  But 
just  before  this  settlement  Avas  a  ravine  filled 
with  snow,  over  which  the  horses  could  not 
pass  until  the  Kirghiz  laid  their  felt  tent-cover- 
ings to  form  a  bridge,  as  Ttaleigh  made  his  cloak 
a  carpet  for  Queen  Elizabeth.  That  night,  in 
Sven  Hedin's  tent  it  was  five  degrees  below  zero, 
and  in  the  morning  the  snow  was  so  thick  as 
to  prove  impassable.  But  next  day  four  men 
on  camels  again  broke  a  path  for  them.  They 
reached  and  crossed  a  broad,  ice-fringed  river, 
and  inarched  toward  the  Trans- AM  Mountains. 
Throughout  these  stages  of  his  journey  in  the 
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AlaY  Yalley  Hedin  received  valuable  aid  from 
the  Kirghiz,  who  had  been  ordered  by  their 
governor  to  prepare  tents  and  fuel  at  each 
stopping-place. 

Despite  the  cold,  which  was  once  thirty  de- 
grees below  zero,  it  w^as  often  hot  when  the 
sun  shone  and  the  w^ind  ceased — so  hot  that 
their  sheepskin  coats  were  burdensome.  In 
these  high  altitudes  the  skin  peals  once  or 
twice  and  then  browns  deeply  and  becomes 
tough  as  parchment. 

Passing  over  a  mountain  pass  nearh^  15,000 
feet  in  altitude,  they  came,  March  10,  1894,  to 
the  Great  Ivara-Kul  Lake.  It  was  one  of  Dr. 
Iledin's  objects  to  sound  this  little  known  lake, 
so  he  remained  upon  its  thick  ice  a  day  or  tw^o, 
wdiile  most  of  the  caravan  preceded  him. 
When,  with  a  single  companion,  Dr.  Iledin 
tried  to  follow  in  the  twilight  of  the  second- 
day,  he  lost  the  trail  and  was  forced  to  camp 
in  a  snowy  plain,  wdiile  their  horse  scraped  the 
sand  and  ate  the  few  tough  roots  he  grubbed 
nji.  The  Kirghiz  natives  sleep  bent  forward, 
resting  upon  their  knees,  face  downward^o 
keep  tlieir  bodies  from  the  frozen  groundr;a)ut 
Di-.  Iledin  could  find  no  rest  in  this  attitude, 
and  w^as  chilled  if  he  lay  down,  so  he  passed  a 
sleepless  night.  Next  day  they  fortunately 
found  the  caravan,  and  the  day  after  saw^  two 
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remarkable  "volcanoes"  of  ice,  formed  by 
springs,  the  water  of  Avbich  flowed  from  the 
tops  of  peaks  of  ice  twenty  and  thirty  feet 
high. 

On  March  18th  they  came  to  a  Russian  out- 
post, nearly  12,000  feet  above  sea-level,  where 
they  found  hospitable  entertainment  from 
the  officers,  Avhose  "nearest  neighbours  were 
the  wild  sheep  of  the  rocks,  the  wolves  of  the 
wilderness,  and  the  imperial  eagles  of  the 
heavens."  Here  they  remained  nearly  three 
weeks. 

From  this  Russian  fort  J)r.  lledin  went  to 
the  town  of  Kashgar  to  rest,  but  in  the  summer 
of  1894  came  back  to  the  Pamirs  to  attempt 
the  ascent  of  the  mountain  Muz-Tagh-Ata, 
"Father  of  the  Ice-mountains,"  one  of  the 
highest  in  the  world — so  high  that  "  the 
eagles'  beiiumbed  wings  could  not  carry  them 
to  its  topmost  pinnacles."  His  companions 
Avere  natives,  Kirghiz,  and  their  steeds  were 
the  shaggy  yaks.  Several  attempts  to  ascend 
the  mountain  were  failures,  from  various  causes, 
the  first  because  of  an  inflammation  of  the  ex- 
plorer's eyes ;  but  at  length,  by  fixing  a  camp 
high  u]>,  partial  success  was  Avon  in  a  fourth 
attempt.  An  hour's  climb,  says  Dr.  Hedin, 
brought  them  higher  than  Monte  Rosa  in  Swit- 
zerland;  two  Lours',  higher  than  Mont  Blanc; 
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two  hours  more,  and  they  Avere  above  all  heights 
in  North  America,  even  Mount  Saint  Elias; 
soon  after,  Kilimanjaro,  Africa's  highest,  was 
lower  than  they.  By  this  time  the  yaks  and 
Kirghiz  began  to  break  down  and  were  unable 
to  go  on,  so,  as  twilight  was  falling,  they  re- 
turned to  the  camp. 

Ten  days  later  another  ascent  was  made. 
Climbing  up  over  20,000  feet  a  tent  was  spread 
and  anchored  with  ropes.  Here  the  night  was 
passed  at  a  point  twenty  Eiffel  Towers  would 
not  have  reached  from  sea-level.  The  party, 
owing  to  the  thin  air,  suffered  from  ringing  in 
the  ears,  splitting  headaches,  asthma,  sleepless- 
ness, and  dejection;  but  Sven  Hedin  describes 
the  moonlit  mountain  wastes  as  magnificent 
and  overwhelming.  Next  morning  there  was 
an  impenetrable  snowstorm,  and  they  plunged 
downward  through  the  drifts,  reached  their 
lower  camp,  and  straightway  fell  into  deep 
sleep. 

Between  the  two  visits  to  this  mountain  Dr. 
Iledin  returned  to  Kashgar,  and  wrote  a  book, 
in  German,  on  the  climate  of  these  regions; 
and  after  the  last  ascent  spent  the  winter  in 
that  citv,  the  capital  of  Eastern  Turkestan, 
containing  about  100,000  inhabitants. 

In  February,  1895,  with  four  Turkish  ser- 
vants and  eight  camels  he  started  to  explore 
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the  great  Takla-Makan  Desert,  which  had 
never  been  entered  by  a  European,  and  about 
which  there  were  legends  current  among  the 
people,  telling  of  strange  lost  cities  where 
bodies  of  men  were  mummified  in  attitudes 
that  showed  they  had  been  suddenly  stricken 
by  death,  of  hidden  treasures,  and  of  desert 
spirits  that  mislead  travellers  to  their  bewilder- 
ment and  death.  On  April  10th  they  entered 
the  desert,  water  for  twenty-five  days  being 
carried  in  iron  tanks  on  the  camels'  backs,  and 
during  thirteen  days  of  scorching  heat  and  bit- 
ter cold  nights  crossed  half  the  desert  and  came 
to  small  lakes  of  fresh  water.  Orders  were 
given  to  carry  ten  days'  supply  of  water  from 
here,  but  the  men  took  only  enough  for  four 
days,  as  Hedin  discovered  two  days  afterward. 
He  was  then  assured  that  there  was  no  need  of 
so  much  water,  and  that  in  six  days  they  would 
come  to  the  river,  the  Khotan-Darya,  while  in 
three  days  they  would  be  in  a  region  where 
water  could  be  found  by  digging. 

This  was  a  mistake,  and  a  fatal  one.  After 
two  days  more  all  began  to  suffer.  Three 
camels  were  the  first  to  give  out,  one  of  the 
dogs  was  wise  enough  to  run  away,  and  the 
men  sickened,  wept,  and  called  upon  Allah  in 
their  misery.  No  living  thing  was  seen,  even 
flies,  butterflies,  and  mosquitoes  were  absent — • 
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all  Avas  an  ocean  of  lifeless,  featureless  sand, 
piled  in  a  labyrinth  of  hills  and  winding  val- 
ley's, glaring  yellow  in  the  hot  sun,  or  swept 
into  whirling  columns  and  clouds  that  pene- 
trated everything. 

On  April  20th  they  tried  to  dig  a  well,  and 
in  a  few  feet  came  to  a  cool,  moist  sand,  but 
below  this  the  sand  was  drv  again,  and  they 
despaired.  Next  day  Avhatever  could  be  easily 
spared  was  abandoned,  and  the  ration  of  water 
was  reduced  to  two  cups  a  day  for  each  man, 
and  a  bowlful  for  the  remaining  dog  and  eacli 
sheep.  In  the  afternoon  clouds  were  seen,  and 
they  prepared  to  catch  the  rain,  but  no  drop 
fell.  From  this  time  on  the  condition  of  men 
and  animals  grew  steadily  worse,  until  most  of 
their  baggage  was  abandoned,  and  on  April 
30th,  after  one  man  had  stolen  a  drink  and 
been  attacked  by  the  rest,  only  one-third  of  a 
pint  of  water  remained,  and  part  of  this  was 
soon  stolen  by  two  others  of  the  famished  men. 
May  1st  was  a  day  of  terrors.  All  water  was 
gone,  and  there  was  only  rancid  oil  for  drink- 
ing, and  before  noon  all  were  prostrated,  even 
their  leader  losing  all  hope.  At  sunset,  the 
coolness  brought  strength;  the  last  sheep  was 
killed,  its  blood  was  drunk,  the  few  last  arti- 
cles of  food  and  the  indispensable  baggage 
were  packed  on  the  five  camels,  and  they  crept 
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onward.  But  two  of  the  men  had  h)st  con- 
sciousness and  were  left  behind  to  be  buried  in 
the  sand  by  the  winds.  At  midnight  another 
man  fell,  and  with  Ivasim,  the  last  of  his  com- 
panions, Sven  Hedin  crawled  on,  Hedin  car- 
ried two  chronometers,  a  clock,  a  compass,  a 
knife,  pen,  bit  of  paper,  a  can  of  lobster  (be- 
cause of  its  moisture),  and  some  chocolate. 
Kasim  carried  a  spade  and  bucket,  a  few  bits 
of  bread,  and  the  tail  of  the  sheep.  As  they 
left  the  encam[)ment  they  could  see  the  liglit 
burning  beside  the  dying  man  they  had  left 
behind,  but  soon  this  disappeared  behind  the 
sand  dunes.  Hour  after  hour  they  toiled  for- 
ward, resting  at  short  intervals,  but  driven  on- 
ward by  the  intense  niglit  cold.  When  the  sun 
rose  they  suffered  intenseh'  from  the  heat,  and 
finallv  were  forced  to  dig  down  to  the  cooler 
sand  below  the  surface,  where  they  lay  stripped 
to  the  skin,  and  sheltered  from  the  sun's  rays 
hy  their  clothing  stretched  over  the  shovel. 
On  the  third  day  after  leaving  the  camp,  Kasim 
discovered  a  tamarisk  on  the  horizon,  and  when, 
with  great  suffering,  they  reached  it,  they 
thanked  God  and  chewed  its  juicy  needles. 
]S"ot  long  after  they  rested  in  the  shade  of  an- 
other bush,  and  late  in  the  evening  arrived 
near  three  poplars,  where  they  tried  to  dig  a 
well,  but  were  too  exhausted.     The  next  dav 
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they  came  ujion  another  sterile  region,  which 
^o  discouraged  them  that  they  remained  in  one 
spot  till  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Then 
Sven  Iledin  called  upon  Kasim  to  go  for^vard, 
but  his  companion  had  hardly  strength  to  gasp 
that  he  could  not  move,  and  Hedin  crept  on 
alone  until  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  reach- 
ing another  tamarisk  shrub.  Here  Kasim 
joined  him,  and  the  two  moved  on  until  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  On  the  fifth  day  they 
still  toiled  onward,  but  could  not  travel  until 
late  in  the  afternoon.  On  the  horizon  they 
saw  a  dark  line,  the  woods  along  the  river. 
At  seven  o'clock,  after  a  rest,  Sven  Iledin  rose 
to  go  onward,  but  Kasim,  stretched  on  his 
back,  refused  to  move  a  limb,  saying  he  wished 
only  to  die.  Sven  Hedin  says:  "I  had  eaten 
nothing  for  ten  days;  I  had  drunk  nothing  for 
nine.  I  Crossed  the  forest  crawling  on  all 
fours,  tottering  from  tree  to  tree.  I  carried 
the  half  of  the  spade  as  a  crutch.  At  last  I 
came  to  an  open  ]3lace.  The  forest  ended  like 
a  devastated  '  plain. ' ' '  Hedin  had  reached  the 
bed  of  the  river,  which  he  knew  by  the  scat- 
tered tree  trunks  and  furrows  in  the  sand,  but 
there  was  not  one  drop  of  water  in  its  bed. 

In  the  moonlight,  feeling  *'  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse to  go  forward  and  as  if  led  by  an  unseen 
hand,  I  went  on.     I  meant  to  live.     I  would 
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find  water.  I  was  very  weak,  but  I  crawled 
on  all  fours,  and  at  last  I  crossed  the  river- 
bed." Sven  Hedin  crept  southeastward  across 
the  course  of  the  river,  when  suddenly  a 
water-fowl  sprang  up  with  a  whir  of  wings 
and  a  splashing  sound.  '"  The  next  moment," 
he  writes,  "  I  stood  at  the  edge  of  a  little  pool, 
twenty  metres  long,  of  fresh,  cold,  splendid 
Avater.  I  thanked  God  first,  and  then  I  felt 
my  pulse.  I  wanted  to  see  tlic  effect  that 
drinking  would  have  on  it.  It  was  at  forty- 
eight.  Then  I  drank.  I  drank  fearfully.  I 
had  a  little  tin  with  me.  It  had  contained 
chocolates,  but  I  had  thrown  these  awa}^,  as  I 
could  swallow  nothing.  The  tin  I  had  kept. 
I  had  felt  sure,  all  the  time,  that  I  should  find 
water,  and  that  I  should  use  that  tin  as  a  drink- 
ing-cup.  I  drank  and  drank  and  drank.  It 
was  a  most  lovely  feeling.  I  felt  my  blood 
liquefying.  It  beg^n  to  run  in  my  veins;  my 
pores  opened.  Ivly  pulse  went  up  at  once  to 
fifty-three.     I  felt  quite  fresh  and  living. 

"  As  I  lay  there  I  heard  a  noise  in  the  reeds 
like  a  big  animal  moving.  I  thought  it  must 
be  a  tiger.  There  are  tigers  in  the  Khotan- 
Darya.  I  had  not  the  faintest  feeling  of  fear. 
I  felt  that  the  life  that  had  been  just  regained 
could  not  be  taken  from  me  by  sucli  a  beast  as 
a  tiger.     I  waited  for  him  with  pleasure.     I 
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wanted  to  look  into  his  eyes.  He  did  not 
come."  As  soon  as  he  regained  strength  he 
tnrned  back  to  find  Kasim,  carrying  his  water- 
proof boots  full  of  water,  slung  upon  the  spade 
handle.  He  followed  his  OAvn  track,  but  in  the 
darkness  he  lost  the  trail,  and  building  a  huge 
fire  to  keep  off  wild  beasts,  waited  until  sun- 
rise. Then  he  found  the  trail  and  soon  came 
upon  ]vasim  lying  as  he  had  left  him.  Kasim 
crept  a  yard  or  two  nearer,  gasping  out,  ' '  I  am 
dying."  When  he  heard  the  plash  of  the 
water  he  uttered  a  cry,  and  in  a  moment  more 
drank  every  drop.  Directing  Kasim  to  follow 
the  trail  of  footsteps  to  the  pool,  Sven  Hedin 
kept  to  the  river  bank  southward  for  two  days, 
almost  starved,  living  upon  a  few  frogs,  young 
reed-shoots,  and  grass.  He  was  searching  for 
a  caravan  track  that  was  marked  npon  Prjeval- 
sky's  map. 

At  last  he  came  upon  men's  footprints  and 
the  tracks  of  four  donkeys.  Following  these 
he  heard  a  shout,  and  then  the  lowing  of  a 
cow,  and  in  a  moment  more  met  one  of  a  com- 
pany of  shepherds.  The  next  day  a  caravan  of 
a  hundred  donkeys,  carrying  rice,  passed  the 
shepherds'  hut,  and  from  them  Sven  Hedin 
learned  that  the  day  before  they  had  found  a 
man,  nearly  dead,  lying  beside  a  white  camel. 
To  their  questions  he  could  only  gasp  out, 
25 
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"Su!  Su!"  (Water!  Water!)  AYlien  they 
had  given  him  drink  and  food,  he  had  begged 
them  to  search  for  Sven  Iledin  and  the  others 
of  the  caravan.  So  Sven  Hedin  knew  that 
Islam  Bai,  whom  they  had  abandoned  in  the 
desert,  was  saved.  Before  many  days  Ishim 
and  Kasim  were  rescued  and  once  more  with 
their  leader. 

Although  Sven  Hedin 's  subsequent  explora- 
tions in  this  desert  region  Avere  scarcely  less 
important,  and  in  some  respects  were  more  in- 
teresting, it  is  impossible  to  compress  them 
within  reasonable  limits.  We  must  be  satis- 
fied to  mention  a  few  of  the  more  important 
discoveries,  and  refer  our  readers  to  the  fuller 
accounts  so  charmingly  written  by  the  explorer 
himself. 

In  the  sandy  desert  near  the  city  of  Kliotan 
he  found  buried  in  sand  dunes  two  large  but 
distinct  cities  over  two  thousand  years  old,  and 
exhibiting  wall  paintings  and  other  evidences 
of  high  culture  and  civilisation.  In  another 
desert  journey  to  Lop-nor  he  discovered  beds 
of  dried-up  lakes  that  had  been  marked  on  old 
Chinese  maps.  Besides  these  desert  journeys 
Sven  Iledin  made  two  others  in  !N'orthern 
Tibet,  finding  lakes,  mountains,  and  rivers 
before  unknown,  and  after  crossing  mountain 
chains  and  reaching  an  inhabited  country,  was 
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pursued  by  robber  tribes,  who  were  driven  off 
only  by  rifle  bullets.  Through  North  China 
he  came  to  Pekin,  and  finally  arrived  in 
Stockholm  on  the  10th  of  May,  1897,  after  an 
absence  of  three  years  and  seven  months. 

A  French  writer  says  that,  remarkable  as 
were  the  geographical  triumphs  of  the  Swedish 
explorer,  the  example  he  gave  of  the  rarest 
qualities  of  manhood  is  even  more  worthy  of 
the  admiration  of  the  world. 

ARNOLD  HENKY  SAVAGE  LANDOR. 

One  of  the  most  recent  of  the  travellers  who 
have  laboured  and  suffered  in  Tibet  is  the  Eng- 
lishman Landor,  of  whose  adventures  we  shall 
give  but  the  briefest  summary,  since  they  are 
more  painful  than  instructive.  His  book  gives 
many  details  of  the  life  and  customs  of  the 
natives,  and  exhibits  the  people  in  a  most  re- 
pulsive light. 

In  July,  1897,  Mr.  Landor  crossed  from 
India  over  the  Lumpia  Pass,  at  an  altitude  of 
over  18,000  feet,  with  thirty  followers,  and 
though  at  first  the  Tibetans  gave  permission 
to  explore  the  Mansarowar  Lake,  this  Avas 
afterwards  withdrawn,  and  most  of  the  men 
turned  back,  leaving  Landor  with  nine  fol- 
lowers to  reach  the  lake  through  uninhabited 
wilds.     Five  more  of  his  party  refused  to  go 
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further,  and  were  dismissed,  while  two  de- 
serted, leaving  only  two  with  the  European. 
^Nevertheless  he  decided  to  reach  Lhasa,  the 
capital  city,  and  crossed  a  high  mountain  pass. 
Losing  their  baggage  in  crossing  a  river,  the 
party  had  to  seek  help  from  the  people,  and 
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visited  a  village.  Though  receiving  them  ap- 
parently with  friendliness,  the  Tibetans  sud- 
denly attacked  Landor  and  his  companions, 
bound  them,  and  handed  them  over  to  soldiers 
and  the  Lamas,  who  seemed  waiting  for  the 
prisoners. 

Having  the  travellers  in  their  power,  the  sol- 
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diers  tortured  them  for  several  days,  and  car- 
ried them  out  of  the  country;  but  no  purpose 
can  be  served  by  describing  the  cruelties  that 
were  inflicted. 
Appended  to 
his  book,  "  In 
the  Forbidden 
Land,"  are  official 
proofs  of  the  truth 
of  his  story,  and 
from  them  thi,-, 
short  outline  of  the 
facts  is  taken,  since 


space  Avill  ])ermit  of  noth-  *'j 

ing  more. 

As  in  the  case  of  Africa, 
it  must  be  said  in  con- 
clusion that  the  number  of 
recent  Asian  explorers  is 
too  great  to  permit  of  the 
naming  of  more  than  a 
few.  The  works  of  Rock- 
hiU  and  Sven  Hedin  have 
been  selected  as  excellent  types  of  the  rest, 
and  as  giving  the  reader  a  clear  idea  of  the 
nature  of  explorers'  work  among  the  deserts 
and  mountains  of  unknown  Asia.  The  expe- 
ditions of    Forsyth,    "A — K,"  Bonvalot  and 
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Prince  Henri  of  Orleans,  General  Piertsoff, 
Bower,  and  Captain  Younghusband  are  all 
of  interest  and  importance.  But  even  within 
the  last  two  years  (1898,  1899)  Lieutenant 
Olufsen,  Captain  Deasy,  Dr.  Futterer,  M. 
Chaffanjon,  M.  Monnier,  Count  Zichy,  M. 
Bonin,  Captain  Welby,  Captain  AVingate,  and 
a  dozen  others  have  been  exploring  and  de- 
scribing the  less  known  parts  of  Asia,  while  in 
ever}^  part  of  the  globe  the  same  activity  in 
exploration  exists. 

In  fact,  the  increase  of  knowledge  is  to-day 
so  rapid  in  all  departments  of  liuman  endeavour 
that  only  a  specialist  can  keep  up  with  its 
growth,  and  geographical  science  is  no  excep- 
tion to  this  rule. 
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AUSTRALIA. 
CHAPTER  XXIV. 

EXPLORATION    OF    THE    ISLAND    CONTINENT. 

Character  of  Australia.— Its  strange  plants,  animals,  and  native  races  — 
What  was  known  to  the  ancients.— Earliest  voyagers.— Captain 
Cook's  visit.— Its  results.— Flinders  and  Bass.— Botany  Bay  Colony. 
—Beginning  of  inland  exploration.— Eastern  Australia  opened.— 
Oxiey  and  Sturt.— Laichardt's  fate,  and  the  search  for  him.— 
Burke's  unfortunate  party.— Sturt's  career.- Tracing  the  Murray 
River.— Sturt  and  Stuart  explore  the  centre  of  the  continent.— 
Its  deserts  and  salt  pools.— Stuart's  expeditions  in  the  salne  region.— 
The  explorer  Giles.— The  nature  of  the  scrub.— Experiences  of  a 
recent  explorer. 

Australia,  last  and  least  of  the  continents, 
seems  in  all  respects  a  land  apart.  It  is  nearly 
2,000  miles  from  its  nearest  mainland  neigh- 
bour, the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  between  lies 
the  East  Indian  Archipelago — Sumatra,  Java, 
Borneo,  the  Philippines;  the  Celebes,  the  Moluc- 
cas, and  'New  Guinea,  evidently  the  high  parts 
of  land  once  connecting  Australia  and  Asia. 

Australia's  coasts  are  bordered  by  mountains 
except  in  the  south.  The  central  portion  is 
lower,  so  that  there  are  rivers  that  flow  sea- 
w^ard  and  others  that  flow  into  the  central 
plains,  there  spreading  out  into  marshy  lakes. 

The  great  majority  of  its  plants  and  animals 
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are  peculiar  to  the  continent;  many  of  its 
plants  are  such  as  existed  elseAvhere  only  in 
geological  ages  long  past.     The  animals  like- 
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wise  are  such  as  have  elsewhere  been  extinct 
for  ages :  the  kangaroos,  the  phalangers,  wom- 
bats,   bandicoots,    and    dasyures,    which    are 
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pouched  mammals;  and  the  strange  egg-laying 
mammals,  the-  diick-billetl  platypus  and  the 
spiny  echidna.  The  birds  and  reptiles  also 
differ  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  natives,  ' '  black  fellows, ' '  seem  to  be- 
long to  the  past.  They  never  learned  to  culti- 
vate the  ground,  never  tamed  an}^  animal  ex- 
cept the  dog,  never  built  any  better  shelters 
than  temporary  hovels,  nor  made  anything 
except  such  Aveapons  and  utensils  as  could  read- 
ily be  carried  about  in  their  wanderings.  They 
had  axes  and  spears  of  wood  and  stone,  and 
that  strange  missile-weapon-,  the  boomerang; 
but  they  knew  nothing  of  the  bow  and  arrow. 

The  rugged  coasts,  and  especially  the  great 
northeastern  reef,  long  prevented  all  access 
from  the  sea,  and  the  interior  is  for  the  most 
part  made  up  of  desert  wastes. 

"Terra  Australis,"  the  "Southern  Land," 
was  a  name  familiar  to  ancient  geography,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  say  just  what  or  how  much 
it  meant.  Certainly  there  was  no  conception 
of  the  continent  we  know  until  the  voyage  of 
Captain  Cook  in  ITTO. 

Before  that  the  Spanish  and  Dutch  naviga- 
tors had  touched  at  various  points  of  the  north- 
ern coast,  sailed  along  the  eastern  and  western 
coasts,  and  in  1627  even  rounded  the  western 
coast  and  came  in  view  of  the  Great  Australian 
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Bight  on  the  south.  In  164:2  Tasman  reached 
Yan  Diemen's  Land,  now  Tasmania,  and  made 
explorations  also  along  the  northwest  coast, 
but  apparently  did  not  know  this  was  not  part 
of  JSTew  Guinea.  Dampier,  the  first  Englisli 
explorer,  wrote  and  published  an  account  of 
his  discoveries  after  his  return  to  England  in 
1691 ;  but  he  apparently  did  nothing  more  on 
his  first  visit  than  plant  a  post  and  raise  a  flag- 
where  Tasman  had  been  before  him.  Of  a 
second  voyage  his  report  was  unfavorable. 

The  celebrated  Captain  Cook,  in  1770,  re- 
turning from  carrying  an  expedition  to  Tahiti 
to  observe  a  transit  of  Yenus,  came  upon  Aus- 
tralia, and  threading  his  way  through  the  dan- 
gerous coral  reefs  that  border  the  eastern  coast, 
went  northward  to  Torres  Strait,  and  so  on  to 
Kew  Guinea.  He  was  the  first  to  discover  the 
eastern  side  of  the  continent,  and  to  report  its 
suitability  for  European  settlement.  Two  more 
voyages  Avere  matle  by  Cook  to  these  waters, 
but  both  Avere  disappointing.  JSTevertheless, 
Cook's  account  of  the  attractions  of  the  east 
coast  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Australia  as  a 
penal  settlement. 

Thirty  years  later  the  whole  coast  outline 
was  nearly  completed  by  Matthew  Flinders 
and  George  Bass,  British  naval  officers.  On 
his  way  home  with  his   cliarts  and  journals 
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Flinders  was  detained  for  seven  years  by  the 
French  governor  of  Mauritius,  and  an  attempt 
made  to  steal  his  discoveries.  But  when  Flin- 
ders published  his  log-book  and  map  in  1814, 
the  French  claimant,  Baudin,  was  stripped 
of  his  borrowed  plumes.  Captain  Grant  and 
Lieutenant  Murray  carried  on  the  task  of  fix- 
ing the  sea  boundaries  by  their  explorations, 
in  1800  and  1802,  of  the  Victoria  coast,  and  in 
1837,  the  "Beagle,"  on  board  of  which  was 
Charles  Darwin,  surveyed  the  west  coast,  and 
thus  completed  the  outline  of  the  continent. 

In  1788  the  colony  of  Botany  Bay  was  estab- 
lished by  Captain  Phillip,  who  there  landed 
over  700  convicts  and  a  guard  of  marines;  but 
the  settlement  was  soon  removed  to  where 
Sydney  now  stands.  Free  colonists  followed, 
and  before  1800  there  were  5,000  settlers  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

But  Sydney  was  cut  off  from  the  unknown 
interior  by  the  Blue  Mountains,  which  long 
proved  impassable,  3,400  feet  high  and  inter- 
sected by  precipitous  ravines.  In  1799  a  con- 
vict named  Wilson  first  crossed  the  range,  and 
in  1813,  when  a  dry  season  made  new  pastur- 
age a  necessity,  three  colonists  found  a  practi- 
cable pass,  and  discovered  a  river  and  grassy 
valleys  beyond  the  mountains.  Three  years 
later  Lieutenant  Oxley  and  other  explorers  fol- 
36 
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lowed  the  Lachlan  Eiver  300  miles,  and  then 
went  along  the  Macqaarie  nntil  it  seemed  to 
end  in  a  marsh}^  plain.  They  next  returned 
to  the  coast,  disappointed  that  they  had  not 
found  an  inland  lake  or  sea.  Other  expedi- 
tions followed,  until  Eastern  Australia  had 
been  somewhat  opened;  but  it  was  still  an  un- 
solved puzzle  Avhat  became  of  the  rivers  flowing 
toAvard  the  interior.  In  1828  Captain  Sturt 
was  sent  by  Governor  Darling  to  solve  this 
problem.  Going  along  Oxley's  route  he 
reached  the  marshy  plain,  discovered  that  it 
was  drained  by  a  great  river  Avhich  he  named 
the  Darling,  and  proved  that  this  and  the  Mur- 
ray and  the  Murrumbidgee  rivers  all  united 
and  flowed  into  the  ocean.  Sturt  made  an- 
other expedition  to  the  stony  deserts  of  the  in- 
terior, where  the  temperature  was  131  degrees, 
and  returned  nearly  blind  to  the  coast. 

Other  distinguished  explorers  of  the  time, 
each  of  whom  had  a  share  in  opening  the  in- 
terior, were  Hume  and  Ho  veil,  Cunningham 
and  Eyre,  who  travej'sed  the  barren  sea  coast 
along  the  Australian  Bight.  But  only  a  fcAv 
can  be  mentioned  before  coming  to  more  re- 
cent times,  to  the  period  when  the  discovery  of 
the  gold-mining  districts  brought  thousands  to 
settle  in  the  new  lands,  and  gave  reason  for 
wider  exploration. 
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Ludwig  Leichardt  in  August,  1844,  entered 
the  interior  from  Brisbane,  with  a  party  of  six 
white  men  and  two  natives,  and  crossed  the  con- 
tinent to  the  north  coast,  reaching  Port  Essing- 
ton  in  1845.  Two  of  the  party  were  killed  in 
a  fight  with  natives,  and  two  wounded.  Ee- 
turning  by  sea  to  Sydney  he  received  £1,000 
reward,  while  £1,500  was  divided  among  his 
companions.  After  a  second  expedition,  which 
was  not  successful,  he  organised  a  third,  and 
marched  once  more  into  the  interior,  intend- 
ing to  cross  the  continent  from  east  to  west. 
N'othing  is  certainly  known  of  the  fate  of  this 
last  expedition,  though  several  parties  were 
sent  out  to  seek  traces  of  its  members.  Quite 
recently  evidence  has  been  found  that  Leichardt 
lived  for  years  a  captive  among  black  fellows. 

During  1860  J.  McDouall  Stuart  reached  the 
centre  of  the  continent  and  turned  back;  and 
another  expedition  of  four — Burke,  "Wills,  King, 
and  Gray — using  camels,  crossed  the  same  arid 
region  almost  to  the  north  coast.  Three  of  the 
four  members  of  the  expedition  perished  after 
returning  southward  to  their  starting-point  at 
Cooper's  Creek,  where  the  four  had  arrived 
just  after  the  departure  of  a  relief  party  sent 
to  meet  them.  Three  having  perished  of  star- 
vation, King,  the  survivor,  was  rescued  by  a 
second  relief  party  from  Melbourne.     During 
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the  long  absence  of  this  expedition  search  par- 
ties  were  despatched  to  the  interior  from  both 
north  and  south,  and  these  brought  back  much 
geographical  information. 

Of  the  explorers  named  in  tlie  last  few  para- 
graphs at  least  two  deserve  a  more  extended 
notice,  Charles  Sturt  and  John  McDouall 
Stuart. 

Charles  Sturt,  l)orn  in  India,  was  the  son  of 
an  English  judge  and  a  Scotch  mother.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  the  army  and 
took  part  in  campaigns  in  Spain  and  Canada. 
After  the  I)attle  of  Waterloo  he  Avas  with  the 
allies  when  they  entered  Paris.  From  1819  to 
1S26  he  went  through  exciting  scenes  during 
what  are  called  "the  Whiteboy  Riots"  in 
Ireland.  Having  secured  a  captain's  commis- 
sion, he  went  with  his  regiment  to  Sydney, 
Australia,  and  was  appointed  on  Governor 
Darling's  staff.  Then  followed  the  expedition 
that  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  Darling- 
River,  during  Avhich  Sturt  travelled  over  l,2(i<» 
miles.  At  the  end  of  the  same  year,  descend- 
ing the  Murrumbidgee  River  to  the  vast  reed- 
beds  that  interrupt  it,  he  established  a  depot, 
leaving  a  number  of  liis  companions,  and  with 
some  others  and  his  friend,  Macleay,  built  two 
boats  to  follow  the  river  to  the  sea.  One  boat 
ran  upon  hidden  rocks  and  went  to  the  bottom 
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witli  a  large 
part  of  their 
stores.  In  the 
other  Sturt 

f  llfr    "  " '' "     ' '"  >h  I  A'^'  i     ^-^'^      Macleay 

EOTTT.15  TKEE.  and  slx  othcrs 

succeeded  in  reaching  tlie  Murray  River,  down 

which  they  sailed  only  to  find  no  practicable 
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THE    UNDEKGROUND   ROOM. 


outlet  seawards.  Disappointed  by  tlie  absence 
of  a  ship  to  meet  tbeni,  tbey  were  compelled 
to  ascend  the  river  against  the  current,  reach- 
ing their  depot    after  a    voyage    onl}'    seven 
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days  longer  than  their  descent.  This  journey 
covered  2,000  miles.  Sturt's  eyes  failed  liim, 
and  he  returned  to  England. 

In  1834  he  married,  returned  with  his  wife 
to  Australia,  and  made  other  voyages  on  the 
Murray. 

Ten  years  later  Sturt  volunteered  to  explore 
the  centre  of  the  continent,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  Stuart,  after^vards  a  noted  explorer 
of  Australia,  as  draughtsman  to  the  exjiedition. 
Going  up  the  Darling  River,  he  crossed  the 
Stanley  Eange  into  the  interior.  From  No- 
vember until  July  no  rain  fell,  but  in  January, 
1845,  the  expedition  found  a  creek  beside  which 
they  established  a  camp,  and  there  remained 
for  six  months.  Their  only  relief  from  the  in- 
tense heat  was  found  by  digging  underground 
rooms,  in.  which  Sturt  carried  on  his  writing 
and  scientific  work.  The  men  were  attacked 
by  scurvy,  and  one  died.  Sturt's  foresight  in 
taking  a  flock  of  sheep  with  him  was  the  salva- 
tion of  the  expedition.  On  July  1st  one-third 
of  the  party  were  sent  liorae;  tlie  rest  went 
westward,  finding  a  dry  lake  bed,  dotted  with 
salt  pools,  and  mud  too  soft  to  bear  their 
weight.  Although  now  and  then  creeks  were 
found,  they  were  at  intervals  of  fifteen  or  eigh- 
teen miles,  and  much  of  their  route  was  a  hope- 
less, stonv  desert.     In  seven  weeks  900  miles 
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were  explored.  After  a  rest  of  six  days  they 
reached  Cooper's  Creek,  and  ascertained  that 
the  region  northward  was  also  desert  land. 
Stiirt  himself  was  attacked  by  scurvy  on  the  re- 
turn journey,  but  the  explorers  at  last  reached 
the  Darling  and  returned  to  Adelaide.  Sturt 
in  this  expedition  explored  3,450  miles. 

In  March,  1853,  Stui  returned  to  England, 
but  until  his  death,  in  1869,  showed  the  keen- 
est interest  in  Australian  exploration,  and  aided 
many  of  his  successors  by  his  generous  advice 
and  encouragement.  He  received  the  Koyal 
Geographical  Society's  gold  medal,  which  was 
well  deserved,  since  he  had  discovered  Aus- 
tralia's largest  river  system,  was  the  first  to 
open  South  Australia,  and  Avas  long  the  only 
traveller  who  had  approached  the  central  re- 
gion. 

Stuart,  who  had  accompanied  Sturt,  after- 
wards made  six  explorations  in  the  same  region. 
In  the  fourth  of  these  he  attained  Central  Aus- 
tralia, a  victory  commemorated  by  the  naming 
of  the  "Central  Mount  Stuart"  range.  At- 
tacked again  and  again  by  the  black  fellows, 
being  in  ill  health,  and  having  become  nearly 
blind,  he  returned  to  the  coast.  At  the  end  of 
the  same  year  the  fifth  expedition  carried  him 
to  Stuart's  Plain,  but  for  lack  of  water  he 
could  go  no  further.  His  last  expedition, 
27 
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Avhicli  took  place  the  next  year,  was  full  of  ac- 
cidents and  discouragement.  He  was  severel}^ 
injured  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  the  ver}'  be- 
ginning; there  were  desertions  among  his  men; 
the  horses  died  from  the  intense  heat,  and  there 
were  many  fights  with  the  natives.  But  com- 
ing upon  Frew's  Water  and  King's  Pond,  he 
v/as  able  to  go  northward  and  reached  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  The  lack  of  water  on  the  return 
Avas  almost  fatal,  but  Stuart  had  accomplished 
the  feat  of  crossing  the  continent.  His  entry 
into  Adelaide  was  a  triumph,  and  he  received 
as  a  rewar^  £2,000,  and  a  thousand  square 
miles  in  the  interior  free  of  taxes.  His 
health,  however,  was  broken,  and  he  died  in 
1860. 

The  explorer  Giles,  who  as  a  young  man  be- 
came interested  by  the  exploits  of  travellers  in 
Australia,  secured  twenty-two  camels,  and  by 
their  aid  accomplished  an  enormous  amount  of 
exploration;  but  since  he  failed  to  find  lands 
that  were  available  for  settlement,  he  has  not 
become  so  well  known  as  many  less  successful 
explorers. 

Since  1872  many  expeditions  have  supple- 
mented those  of  the  famous  pioneers,  and  have 
made  familiar  the  main  features  of  Central  and 
West  Australia,  proving  more  than  one-half  to 
be  uninhabitable  desert,   arid,  but  subject  to 
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occasional  great  floods,  converting  salt  lakes 
and  marshes  into  seas. 

The  most  hopeless  feature  of  this  inhospi- 
table land  is  the  scrub.  Three  plants  make  up 
the  worst  of  this  wild  tangle.     A  road  cut  one 


year  is  overgrown  and  lost  the  next.  The 
Mallee  scrub  is  said  to  cover  100,000  square 
miles  in  the  south,  in  patches  sometimes  9,000 
square  miles  without  a  break.  It  is  a  plant 
growing  over  ten  feet  without  branching,  and 
then  spreading  in  a  bushy  head.  The  Mulza 
scrub    "-rows    in    matted    bushes    armed   with 
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strong'  thorn.  Luckily  this  is  less  common 
than  the  Mallee.  IS^ext  in  extent  to  the  Mallee 
is  the  "heath"  country — vast,  sand}^  tracts, 
dusty  in  summer,  l)Oggy  in  winter,  tangled, 
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MALLEE   SCRUB   AND  KANGAROOS. 


woody  vegetation  two  feet  higli.  Worst  of  all 
is  the  spinifex,  or  porcupine  grass,  "a  stiff, 
grassy  shrub,  with  thorns  and  prickles  in 
all  directions,  greatly  dreaded  bv  horses  and 
camels  "  because   it   cuts  their  feet.     In   the 
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desert  lands  spinifex  covers  more  than  all  the 
other  vegetable  nuisances  put  together.  ]^o- 
where  on  the  globe  is  the  heat  so  intense  as  in 
these  deserts,  and,  except  in  rare  oases,  there 
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is  no  drinkable  water.  In  the  dry  season  the 
few  water  holes  are  salt,  alkaline,  and  nause- 
ous, and  even  in  the  great  floods  that  come 
once  in  eight  or  ten  years  the  inland  seas  are 
turbid  and  brackish,  and  the  interior  impass- 
able. 
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The  difficulties  of  the  explorer  in  the  deserts 
of  Australia,  and  how  those  difficulties  are 
overcome,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few  episodes 
from  the  recent  experiences  of  David  W. 
Carnegie. 

After  liaving  been  })erhaps  thirteen  days 
without  finding  water,  the  whole  party  keep  a 
keen  lookout  for  a  column  of  smoke  upon  the 
horizon,  the  sign  of  a  native  encampment. 
Having  found  this  evidence  of  life,  the  ntxt 
object  is  to  capture  a  native,  which  is  accom- 
plished by  the  good  old  plan  of  riding  him 
down,  a  man  on  camelback  heading  him  off'  if 
necessary.  To  make  sure  of  his  attachment  to 
the  party,  the  native  is  tlien  securely  fastened 
to  a  rope  or  chain,  and  made  to  understand 
that  the  white  men  are  thirsty  and  seeking  for 
a  water  hole.  Then  the  native,  with  the  un- 
taught cunning  of  his  barbarous  life,  shows 
signs  of  acquiescence  and  leads  them,  by  as 
long  a  route  as  possible,  to  the  furthest  dried-up 
well  he  can  think  of.  The  native  next  grins 
derisively  to  see  the  white  men  dig.  No  water 
is  found,  and  an  encampment  follows.  The 
black  fellow  waits  patiently  for  the  white  men 
to  fall  asleep,  so  that  he  may  gnaw  the  rope, 
or  burn  it  in  the  camp-fire.  The  white  men 
set  a  guard  to  prevent  this.  Next  day  his  cap- 
tors, being  on  short  rations  of  water,  and  the 
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black  fellow  being  on  none  at  all,  tlie}^  are  able 
to  bear  thirst  better  than  he.  At  length,  tor- 
tured by  thirst,  the  black  fellow  yields,  leads 
the  expedition  to  a  honafde  well,  and  as  a  re- 
ward is  set  free. 

Carnegie  says  that  the  young  native  girls 
were  nsualh^  willing  to  direct  them  to  the 
wells;  that  the  boys  and  men  needed  some  per- 
suasion, probably  of  the  kind  described  above, 
whereupon  they  soon  gave  way ;  but  that  the 
old  women,  with  fortitude  worthy  of  a  better 
cause,  never  gave  in.  They  fought,  scratched, 
bit,  yelled,  and  so  far  as  the  linguist  of  the 
expedition  could  ascertain,  swore  and  cursed 
until  released. 

One  native  was  found  in  possession  of  a  price- 
less treasure.  He  carried  it  in  a  woven  grass 
case,  opening  like  an  oyster  shell,  and  carefully 
lined  with  feathers  to  make  a  soft  bed  and  pro- 
tecting layer  to  preserve  the  contents — a  bit  of 
a  broken  glass  bottle.  To  him  this  was  a  most 
valuable  tool,  since  it  enabled  him  to  shape  and 
finish  his  wooden  spears  to  a  nicety. 

These  black  fellows  secure  their  food  by  sur- 
rounding a  mass  of  spinifex  shrub,  setting  fire 
to  it,  and  killing  the  animals  as  they  are  driven 
out.  They  settle  about  the  water  holes,  re- 
maining in  each  locality  until  they  have  ex- 
hausted its  resources,  and  then  moving  every- 
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thing  to  their  next  station.  Carnegie  notes 
that,  though  they  seem  careless  of  all  else, 
they  are  most  scrupulous  to  guard  from  pol- 
lution the  precious  water  on  which  their  lives 
depend. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  problems  of  each  continent  solved.— Why  Africa  claims  most  space. 
—Nature  of  recent  expeditions.— Destiny  of  Africa.— Love  of  home 
as  a  factor  in  colonising.— Asiatic  civilisation  and  our  own.— The 
conflict  between  them.— The  state  of  exploration  in  Australia.— 
Polar  exploration,  and  the  opening  of  the  new  world. — The  scien- 
tific explorers. — This  book  a  guide  to  the  writings  of  explorers,— 
The  lesson  of  explorers'  lives. 

We  have  seen  in  this  vohirae,  brief  and 
crowded  with  mere  statements  of  great  achieve- 
ments, how^  the  problem  presented  by  each 
continent  has  been  attacked  by  brave  men  and 
solved  at  the  cost  of  many  lives.  The  "dark 
continent"  has  claimed  more  space  than  the 
others,  but  this  has  been  necessary  because 
Africa  is  a  great  mass  of  raw  material  waiting 
to  be  brought  into  use  by  the  civilised  world, 
an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  wealth — precious 
stones,  minerals,  ivory,  grain,  animals,  all  that 
fertile  land  and  rich  pasturage  can  yield  man- 
kind— and  an  enormous  population  eager  to 
secure  the  manufactured  products  of  the  out- 
side world.  Besides,  the  African  natives  are 
for  the  most  part  kindly,  tractable,  simple  folk; 
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they  are  ready  to  welcome  those  who  approach 
them  peaceably,  and  they  are  only  too  readily 
conquerable  b}^  the  terrible  weapons  of  more 
advanced  peoples.  The  religious  difficulties 
met  with  in  Asia  were  here  long  absent, 
though  the  spread  of  Mohammedanism  in  the 
north  may  one  day  cause  a  great  war  of  rival 
religions. 

The  parcelling  out  of  Africa  among  the  col- 
onising races  has  made  recent  explorations 
political.  We  see  the  French  and  English, 
Dutch  and  Germans,  Portuguese,  Belgians, 
and  Italians  despatching  military  expeditions 
Avherever  they  can  extend  or  strengthen  their 
colonial  territory.  Now  and  then  the  natives 
revolt,  and  a  few  adventurous  white  men  are 
slain.  But  the  end  is  certain.  Sooner  or  later 
the  white  races  will  possess  the  soil,  because 
they  make  their  homes  upon  it.  Their  Avives 
and  children  once  there,  they  never  let  go;  and 
they  everywhere  make  common  cause  against 
the  darker  races. 

Colonists  who  bring  wives  and  whose  chil- 
dren grow  up  in  the  new  lauds  are  there  to  re- 
main. Adventurers,  even  if  they  intermarry 
with  native  women,  lose  their  heritage  as  mem- 
bers of  the  world-conquering  races,  and  soon 
they  and  their  children  must  give  place  to  those 
of  purer  blood. 
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Thus,  strangely  enough,  it  is  the  love  of 
home  that  determines  which  race  shall  possess 
new  lands. 

Asia  is  not  uncivilised,  even  in  its  less  known 
portions.  The  forms  of  civilisation  are  differ- 
ent from  our  own,  and  to  our  minds  are  of 
lower  grade.  But  their  civilisation  is  fixed 
and  finished  to  the  utmost  degree,  while  ours 
is  plastic,  unformed,  and  seems  crude  Avhen 
compared  with  what  we  all  hope  it  may  yet 
become.  In  short,  the  Asian  ideal— imper- 
fectly as  it  may  he  expressed,  deformed  by 
superstition,  cramped  by  long  fixity — is  the 
philosopher's  ideal.  The  highly  cultivated 
Asiatic  strives  with  all  his  soul  to  think  the 
truth,  and  to  be  absorbed  within  himself.  The 
European  and  the  American  ideal  is  the  Chris- 
tian ideal.  The  highest  type  of  mind  to  Euro- 
pean and  American  is  the  mind  t\mi  does  right — 
whatever  it  thinks — and  tries  to  make  others  do 
right  also.  From  our  point  of  view,  the  self- 
absorbed,  self-perfecting  hermit  is  a  lunatic, 
who  might  better  be  employed  draining 
marshes,  tilling  the  soil,  weaving  cloth,  wield- 
ing tools,  teaching  the  ignorant,  or  enforcing 
justice — with  steel  and  powder  if  necessary. 

Consequently  when  Europe  and  Asia  are 
brought  into  conflict  one  or  the  other  must 
yield.     The  work  of  the  explorer  in  Asia  can 
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have  little  result  so  long  as  it  is  not  followed 
by  the  introduction  of  European  ideas.  Japan, 
opened  by  the  American  navy,  has  deliberately 
chosen  the  civilisation  of  Europe,  and  since  hei- 
people  are  adaptable  and  able,  she  may  yet 
make  good  her  place  among  the  nations  of 
modern  ideas,  China  is  just  now  in  revolt., 
trying  to  cast  out  the  seeds  of  European  civili- 
sation; and  the  cooperation  of  Europe  against 
her  shows  that  the  struggle  is  wider  than  a 
political  or  economic  conflict. 

Enough  has  been  told  of  the  exploration  of 
Central  Asia  to  show  that  it  is  Jittle  more  at 
present  than  the  entry  of  scouts  to  spy  out  the 
land.  Asian  exploration  to-day  is  like  African 
explorati<:)n  in  the  day  of  Mungo  Park :  an  ad- 
venturous plunge  in  the  hope  of  bringing  out 
some  pearl  of  knowledge. 

In  Australia  the  situation  is  more  like  that 
in  Africa  after  the  journeys  of  Livingstone, 
Stanley,  Thomson,  and  the  other  great  pio- 
neers. The  general  facts  are  known,  and  the 
objects  of  exploration  are  economic.  The  ques- 
tion with  each  new  district  is,  "  Are  the  condi- 
tions such  that  white  men  can  make  the  region 
valuable  ?  Can  the  settler  live  tliere  and  pro- 
duce wealth?  "  As  the  increase  of  population 
brings  a  demand  for  new  lands,  they  will  be 
made  fit  for  use.     If  they  are  dry,  they  will 
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be  watered;  if  they  are  held  by  natives,  the 
natives  will  be  conquered;  if  regions  are  in- 
accessible, they  will  be  brought  within  reach 
by  roads  and  railways  or  by  boats.  One  way 
or  another,  Australia  will  be  subdued  and  made 
habitable,  as  the  Western  "deserts"  of  our 
own  nation  have  been  reduced  to  the  service  of 
mankind. 

The  subject  of  polar  exploration  has  been  re- 
served for  another  volume.  The  purposes  and 
the  results,  the  methods  of  explorers  and  their 
hardships  are  due  to  a  struggle  against  natural 
conditions  only.  In  the  earliest  polar  voyages 
the  Eskimos  were  at  times  troublesome,  but 
to-day  they  do  not  dare  molest  the  white  men, 
and  even  welcome  their  visits  because  of  what 
may  be  gained  from  exploring  parties. 

With  the  polar  researches  may  well  be 
grouped  the  explorations  of  the  northern  con- 
tinents, the  seeking  of  the  northwest  and  the 
northeast  passage,  the  journeys  in  Alaska,  in- 
cluding the  gold  discoveries,  the  glacier,  and 
mountain  climbing.  And  in  connection  with 
the  Antarctic  field  of  polar  voN^ages,  the  Pacific 
islaiuls  and  the  story  of  South  America  may 
well  be  told. 

The  field  of  purely  scientific  exploration — ■ 
the  work  of  archa3ologists   and  antiquarians, 
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the  voyages  and  travels  of  naturalists,  the 
deep-sea  explorations,  and  the  feats  of  those 
who  descend  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or 
who  trace  the  windings  of  great  rivers,  such 
as  the  Amazon  or  the  Colorado — while  no 
less  interesting,  engages  the  efforts  of  a  differ- 
ent class  of  men,  and  calls  for  a  different  treat- 
ment. 

This  volume  makes  no  claim  to  the  impossi- 
ble merit  of  completeness.  The  object  has  been 
to  give  a  good  general  idea  of  the  experiences 
of  the  greater  explorers,  of  the  men  who  have 
broken  the  way  into  the  unknown  regions  of 
three  continents,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show 
why  they  went  Avhere  they  did,  and  how  they 
made  it  possible  for  others  to  follow  in  their 
steps. 

In  order  to  understand  fully  the  work  of  any 
explorer,  his  exploits  must  be  read  as  he  tells 
them.  This  book  mentions  at  least  the  great- 
est pathfinders,  and  will  serve  as  a  guide-book 
to  the  rich  literature  of  exploration.  Live 
books  of  travel  are  fascinating  with  a  normal, 
healthful  excitement.  They  inspire  bravery 
and  self-reliance,  and  also  teach  the  wisdom  of 
the  Italian  motto  Thomson  put  on  his  title- 
page: 

"  Chi  va  piauo,  va  sano. 
Chi  va  sano,  va  loutano." 
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"Who  goes  quietly,  goes  safely;  and  who 
goes  safely,  goes  far." 

The  boy  who  in  imagination  accompanies  the 
noblest  explorers  acquires  something  of  the 
qualities  that  made  them  great — perseverance, 
honesty,  self-reliance,  and  heroism  based  on 
faith  in  God. 


THE   END. 


